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ABSTRACT 

This report contains a selection of contributed 
papers and presentations from a conference attended by 270 educators 
and media workers committed to formulate a vision for media education 
in south Africa. Pointing out that media education has been variously 
described in South Africa as visual literacy, mass media studies, 
teleliteracy, and film studies, or as dealing with educational 
technology or educational media, the introduction cites a definition 
of media education as an exploration of contemporary culture 
alongside more traditional literary texts. It is noted that this 
definition raises issues for education as a whole, for traditional 
language study, for media, for communication, and for un'^erstanding 
the world. The 37 selected papers in this collection ara presented in 
seven categories: (1) Why Media Education? (keynote paper by Bob 
Ferguson); (2) Matters Educational (10 papers on media education eind 
Visual literacy); (3) Working Out How Media Works (4 papers on film 
studies, film technology, and theory); (4) Creating New Possibilities 
for Media Awareness (9 papers on film and television and 4 on print 
media); (5) Training and Empowering (2 papers focusing on teachers 
and 4 focusing on training producers) ; (6) Media Developing Media 
Awareness (2 papers); and (7) Afterthoughts (i paper). Appendices 
include the Unesco Declaration on Media Eduction (1982) , 
Recommendations from the Toulouse colloquy on New Directions in Media 
Education (1990), and Resolutions and Conclusions of the First 
National Media Education Conference (Durban, 1990). Host of the 
papers provide their own bibliographies. (DE) 
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This book is based on the proceedings of the conference Developing 
Media Education in the 19%s held at the University of Natal in 1990. 
The conference attracted 270 educationist and media workers 
committed to formulate a vision for Media Education in South 
Africa. 

The conference was not an isolated endeavour but is rather part of 
an annual series initiated in 1^ by the Media Rwource Centre of 
the IDepartment of Education. The conference series has focused on 
critical perspectivire of educational resources and has included the 
following: 

1985 Educational Media and Development 

1986 Design of Learning Spaces 

1987 Resource Transfer 

1988 Computers in Education 

1989 Experiential Learning in Formal k Non-Formal Education. 

A number of books, a series of MRC Working Papers and 
educational videos have been produced as an outcome of the above 
conferences. 

In addition to this book which includes a selection of the Developing 
Media Education in the 1990s papere we have also produced two 
video tapes as support material. They are records of Ihe key-note 
papers presented by Bob Ferguson: WMt is Media Education For? 
and The Neccessity of Theory in Media Education. 

Costas Critic(» 

Director: Media Resource Centre 
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Introdvction 



This publication ronsHtutes one record of the 
amference 1>eveIoping Media Education in the 
199fe' which was held in Durban from 11 to 13 
September 1990. It must be stressed that this is 
one record: over the three days, much took place: 
papers and workshops invited discussion, films 
and videos were screened, and varied debates 
CKXurred. Both the conference and this book are a 
reflection of the interest, the partiripat;on and 
initiatives of both the contributors in particular, 
but also of all the delegates. In spile of the calibre 
of alt of the formal contributions, not all have 
been repttxiuced here. Forced by limitations of 
space, we have selected those contributions most 
relevant to the then.es of the publication. In 
addition, certain papers scheduled to be pre- 
senled at the conference and which were not for 
reasons of illness, are included in this publication. 

When the idea of the conferena? was first 
conceived, it seemed to offer an opportunity for 
people to come together to think about, extend 
and discuss the issue oi Media Education. It was 
hop^ that the confereno? and the publication of 
those proceedings would help to identify the 
important issues and to act as a catalyst for 
further interest and initiatives. From the outset it 
became clear that we needed to clarify many 
aspects in the field of Media Education. The first 
problem we encountered was a confusion about 
the terminology. In South Africa this area of 
study has found itself described divt?rsely as 



Visual Literacy, Mass Media Studies, Telrtiteracy 
and Film Studies. Some people interpreted Media 
Education as dealing with educational technol- 
ogy or educational n^ia Uhat is media that is 
employed to support teaching). In advertising the 
conference, the definition that has been devel- 
oped by the British Film Institute (BFI) ivas used 
in an attempt to define the area that we were 
addressing. 

Media Education is essentially the exploration of 
contemporary cultun?, aktngside more traditional 
literary texts. A media education programme v\nll 
deal with fundamental questions of language, inter- 
prrtation and meaning. Such a programme seeks to 
increase students' critical under^nding of the me- 
dia. Interests include - the way media work, how 
they pnxiuce meanings, how they are organi/i?d 
and how audiences n^ke sense of them. 

The firet part of this definition alerte us 
immediately to the reali?:aHon that when v;e 
address Media Education, we are dealing with a 
complex area. The 'exploration of contemporary 
culture' does not simply remain subject specific 
but rais^ issues for education as a whole, for 
traditional language study, for media, for 
communication, for understanding our world 
and for citizenry. 

The scope of the conference incorporated 
Media Education in general This broad foa's 
acknowledged that while language teachers of 
secondary schiK>ls constituted the largest interest 
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group, it needs to incorporate nOT-fwmal adult, 
primafy and tertiary eduiatiw. Being the first 
naticmal amfemwe of Ais nature, we hoped that 
the contributions and presentations would firstly 
OHtUiw the area (as it \m become defirod in its 
present state) as the background to help 
contextualize this entwprise, and to then instigate 
an examination and investigation of both thewy 
and methodolog>% Only by evaluating all these 
areas can we find a useful path forward. 

The initiation of Media Education into South 
African education has been both gradual and 
tentative. Ite intiodudion in formal education has 
been disparate, as it has foDowed differing 
patterns according to the particular educational 
authorities with their ?iegional and racial segrega- 
tion. Non-fom^al and project-based educational 
prowls have also experienced sporadic develop- 
ment. Nevertheless, while the inclusion of Media 
Education on the educational agenda is compra- 
tively recent and uneven, it has taken rool; it is 
now an aspect of the educational agenda, and 
important work has been undertaken by South 
Ahican educators. Among the ob^ves of this 
conferenj^ was the appraisal of these initiatives. 
In addition, it was hoped that the problems that 
must accompany any innovation of this nature 
could be articulated and in this way would lay 
themselves open to l^ing addressed and indicate 
fresh ways forward. 

One concern that was articulated during the 
conference concerns the question of how and 
where Media Education fits into the curriculum. 
Positioned within the language syllabus for 
English, language teachers have questioned the 
in^^uction and teaching of yel another compo- 
nent into the already weighty language s^^llabi. 
The response from some teachers to its introduc- 



tion appears to have been uneasy, w alternatively 
h^rtile Already overburdened teachers felt 
confronted with an even grater burden. Their 
reasons for anxiety are understandable as they 
sensed that this was indeed an addition to their 
existing load. It would be counter-productive to 
dismiss these concerns of teachers at the 
chalkface who have articulated both their sense of 
being unqualified to teach this new addition and 
the problem erf how to contain this within their 
teaching time. This becomes an issue that 
educational planners shouM be taking up. 

Some teachers were able to x(xpt the challenge 
and work with the skills and tools that they 
aheady had, after all they were already teaching 
analysis of particular texts. Perhaps they were in 
fact better equipped than they realized in many 
senses. Reluming to the definition quoted above: 

A media education programme will deal with fun- 
damental que^ons of language, interpretation and 
meani'jg. Such a pn^ramme jsetjks to increase stu- 
dents' critical understanding of the media. 

It would apppear that they had indeed becci 
dealing with questions, language and meaninv: 
and critical understandings of texts, albeit only 
literary ones on the whole. They extended thc^ 
skills to this new area. This publication recurds 
some examples of these approaches. 

Another major concern that was articulated 
during the conference reb^ed to the under- 
repre^ntation of non-formal and adult educators 
and papers. The oi^anizers feel that this under- 
representation relates to practitioners within 
formal education as well, wichin those depart- 
ments where ^rious attention has not yet been 
given to media. Perhaf^ what the organizers 
acknowledge is that within a conference of this 
nature where we are attempting to bring together 
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interests fwax across the cmintry, vte do minor 
0ur $odal and historical context to a gx^at d^^ree. 
This context has resulted in gieat inequalities of 
resources among different educatior .authori- 
ties^ some of which have to omtend with prciy 
lems around basic litmcy and numeracy in 
oveicrowded and inadequate situations. Absence 
of representation partially n^ects this unequal 
structiuing where certain groups have literally 
not had the time ui ivsources to consider Media 
Education, (This should not imply that Media 
Education does not have its place in basic lit^acy 
as well.) The conferwice has mirrored a social 
situation to the extent that those educational 
formations that have had access to those re 
sources enabled by adequate funding, have been 
able to develop media consciousness, nnd 
beyond that there exist those prc^ressive 
educational projects, which have frequently 
spearheaded informal and grassroot develop- 
ments in Media Education, What did become 
evident was that while there are fewer examples 
of these projects, there is a great netni and interest 
in developing Media Education in the non-formal 
and adult education. 

The conference attempted to provide a forum for 
these concerns as well as to publicize the initia- 
tives of educators to be made public. By doing this, 
the development and expansion of this pioneering 
work might be facilitated. Various concerns were 
expressed informally but more spedfically in the 
final plenary session. The resolutions contain a 
summary of some of these matters. What is vital 
for the development of Media Education in South 
African education is to continue these debates 
even if they lead us to mapr transformations of 
those disciplines which have traditionally i^n 
considered disaete and sacrosanct areas. 



The arrai^^ent of ti^ putdication echoes Ute 
structure of tiie confereiKe in a small way by 
starting with the t^>ening address to the confer- 
ence and an outline of certain initiatives in 
different areas of educatbn. . 

The opening addre^/ which forms Fart One: 
V\% hMia Uucation? was delivered by Bob 
Fei^scn^ in which he a^' / " ssed the reasons for 
Media Education. This address fomis the fir^^ 
chapter and sets a framework for the chapters 
that follow. Within this very comprehensive 
rationale for Media Education^ it would be very 
difficult perhaps imfK^sble, to isolate any single 
aspect that is more worthy of attention or 
possibly more important than any other aspect 
However, there are three mattes which we 
identify in particular because they relate specifi- 
cally to focuses or debates picked up during the 
conference. Firstly, based on the realization that 
the presence ot mass media is of significance to 
all of us^ and that representations in the media (as 
well as their absences) are cultural issues, 
Ferguson strewed that Media Education consti- 
tutes an engagement with media repre^nlations 
over an extended period of time. Bearing in mind 
the dilenunas expre^ed by teachers about 
positioning Media Education, planners and 
educator's need to consider the full implications 
of how we are going to adequately deal with this 
field of study, of how best it can be contained 
within the ciuriculip Nor c-n it simply be rel- 
^ated to the status of a minor literary work by 
allowing an option between some film and a 
literary work in some way deemed minor In this 
way the first point drawn from Ferguson's 
introduction indicates the magnitude of the field 
we have undertaken. 
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SeoHidly, central to an undefstandlng of the 
Directives of this field of study is the issue 

that Media Education and styks of pedagogy or 
t^hing are importantly linked* 

Thirdly, fti^uson also deals with the prcAlem 
of defining Media Education aiKl the terrain of 
this field of study. He extends ^ definition 
borrowed from the B F I which we quoted 
Mrlier, by strewing three components that are 
perhaps incw}x>rated within that definition but 
which he deems requiie dearer emphasis. 
Ferguson adds ^wer, theory and pleasure, (Of 
these three, theory forms the focus of the tliird 
part entitled Working Oat How Medk Worh, while 
the issues of power and pleasure, interlinked 
with all other aspects of media education, inform 
part four, entitled Cmting New Possibilities fiyr 
Media Awareness,) 

From Fei^son's introductory paper, the struc- 
turc of this publication picks up on these issues. 

Matters EduoiUonal deals with the issue of 
pedagogy. Representatives of some educational 
authorities outline their approaches and initia- 
tives. In addition, certain authors pick up and 
develop aspects relating to educational aspects, 
with varying empliasis on the approach and the 
pedagogic mode. 

Working Out Hou' Medin Works incorporates the 
ma^>r theoretical contribution of this publication 
in the form of Ferguson's second paper, Tfie 
Necessity of Theory in Media Education. There is 
considerable n?sistance on the part of some 
teachei^ to the slightest hint of things theoretical 
Yet unavoidably, an understanding of media calls 
for a theoretical basis. (No geographer, scientist, 
historian or mathematician disparages the need 
for theoretical underpinnings in their field of 



^dy,) It is with an uiuierstending <rf things 
thecmtical that this int^linked aiul coherent fiel 
of study emerges and dfers its challenges. 

What this thewy also achiei^ is the central 
realization that media representations are 
cultural issues. This is picked up by two contribu- 
tions which by their decoi^tructive readings of 
particular film texts emphasise these rqjresenla- 
tions in their cultural contexts. 

This is followed by the part oititled Creating 
New Possibilities for Media Awarene^. This part is 
divided into two sections, simply in terms of the 
media forms th^ consider. What this set of 
contributions have in conunon is that they 
attempt an interdisciplirary approach to teaching 
an understanding of the mediii. They might refer 
to individual texte, but their intention remains to 
develop critical tools or approaches for teaching 
that can be applied to categories of media and 
can be adapted and inform teaching practice. 
These authors attempt very specifically to employ 
theoretical ideas as tools in order to develop 
critical and analytic skills. They avoid a prescrip- 
tive approach to any media text. While few 
article are directed at tertiary education, this 
section concludes with contributions by Marx 
and Sey, demonstrating sophisticated under- 
standings of filmic theory relevant to rigorous 
study in higher education. 

The section entitled Training and Emjmoering 
offers articles that deal with empowering teachers 
who are involved with Media Education as well 
as potential media paxiucers. They attempt to 
deal with methodologies that will empower 
leamere. These include valuable critiques and 
outlines of projects* 

The collection of conference papers in the 
following section, Media to Dct^lop Media 
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Amm^, gives some inaghl into media 
pitxiuccra who react against mainstr^un media 
and pnxluce texts that enonirage and stimulate 
critical re^ings. 

We also decided to include a theoretical paper 
by Urbasch in part seven, Afterthoughts, not 
presented at the conference/ but written as a 
response to it. He confronts the problematic 
position of educators in their attempts to develop 
liberating and empowering pedagogic practices. 
Peihaps such issues can be confronted in future 
Media Education forums. 

Finally, the resolutions and declarations are 
presented in the appendices. 

During the final plenary session many del- 
egate expre^ed common needs and ideas. They 
wanted to develop their understandings of this 
area more in order to teach Media Education. 
Educational planners should consider imple- 
menting in-service training courses and teacher 
education programmes that advance understand- 
ings of Media Education. 

However, we need to be careful not to see this 
new focus and need for understanding as a result 
of this 'new' field. Rather Media Education has 
emphasized a need that already exists within 
education - the need for a new approach to that 
area that has been defined as language study in 
secondary school or literacy in primary schools. 
Language study has already bridged some odd 
bed partners: learning about job applications and 
poetic interpretations. At the heart of all this is 
the fact that language study has traditionally 
dealt with communication at large although 
perhaf^ there has been an emphasis on high 
cultural analysis. The ability to read and commu- 
nicate within one's society is acknowledged in 
early learning. (Its subsequent orientation 



towards particular types of written texts is simply 
tte cx>n$equence of hfetoric^l accident) Many of 
the consideratkms of language studies are 
steeped in elitism, John Higgins made this pcnnt 
during the final plenary ses^n of the conference: 

Maybe hCTe and iww we ought to think of ways of 
positivdy retraining our^ves towards a broader 
base coRce}^i(Hi frfsodal and cultural litenK^y^ which 
addresses not cmly writing butall the seniotic codes 
which wevseas part erf cmr mitural sodal alnlities. 

What is needed at this historical juncture is also 
to concentrate on our modem bards, such as TV 
or comics. This does not imply that the latest 
soap-i)pera is being judged as of greater worth 
than any other text perhaps Shakespearean, 
perhay^ South African poetry. It does not imply 
that media texts from abroad are being deemed 
more useful than things South African, They are 
simply part of the vast mass media output and if 
they find our students amongst their possible 
audience, then we must consider them relevant 

What Media Education shcHild ideally achieve 
is the creation of a creative and analytic frame- 
work for dealing with infonration of any form. 
The scope of Media Education then surely leaves 
the confines of language subjects in its scope of 
influence and f^rmeates all understandings of 
texts. British media educationist, Len Masterman, 
consider Media Education as not rL^tricted to 
the domain of media teachrrs. 

We need to think of it as a specialist field in its own 
right certainly, but also as an element that will need 
to inform the teaching trfaU suhjtrta. Perhaps most 
importantly of all media education should be 
thought of as a Ufdcnig process, within which many 
agencies, institutions and individuals wiU have im- 
portant n>les to play. {Mastemian 1985) ■ 
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Why Media Education? 



The keynote address delivered by Bob Ferguson fonns the first part of this 
publication and sets a framework for the chapters that follow. 

Based on the reali2ation that the presei ^-e of mass media is of significance to 
all of us, and that representations in the media (as well as their absences) are 
cultural issues, Ferguson stressed that Media Education constitutes an 
engagement with media representations over an extended period of time. He 
stresses the mode of pedagogy advocating that the Media Education teacher 
should facilitate a truly critical analysis and understanding of the media. 

Ferguson also extends the definition employed by the conference organizers 
which we quoted earlier, by stressing three components which he says 
requires greater emphasis. To this, Ferguson adds power, theory and 
pleasure. 

Media Education is not a remote or esoteric area of study, but one that should 
encourage active participation. Parallel with an understanding of media and 
media representations based on an analysis and understanding of media 
m^sages, should run a consistent emphasis on the production of such 
messages. 

Ferguson raises the issue of resources for Media Education and what might 
be considered the minimimi resources necessary for work to begin. If 
students are exposed to billboards or radios or other media, r^ardless how 
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unsophisticated they might be technologically, teaching can or perhaps 
should begin. With access to any rudimentary form of prin&ig, students can 
also begin to produce messages as part of their education, 'die theoretical, 
analytical and production aspects of Media Education are considered equally 
important and inextricably linked. Ferguson foresees the development of 
Media Education as 

just one of the pathways by which education can become truly democratic, open, 
fearless in its spirit of enquiry, enjoyment and intellectual rigour - and above all of 
relevance to all the people of South Africa. 
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OMNINO AO0USSS 

What b mmMm Mvccrtlm Pw? 



Bob Ferguson 



The introduction of Media Edu^^ticm in South 
Africa is an exciting development It is also one 
which raises important issues about the nature 
and pur{K>se of the di^pUne and, without 
sounding loo grand about it, about the nature 
and purpose of education. For one of the points 
that I will be arguing over the next day is that we 
cannot separate off Media Education from the 
rest of what goes on in our educational system - 
nor from what goes on in our own society. Media 
Education is about the way the world is repre- 
sented and n^iated - whethCT in forms which 
would be described as 'fictional', or in forms 
which would be described as 'factual'. Both are 
equally within the remit of Media Education and 
both require rigorous study. But before we get to 
this I want to spend a little time sketching out 
what I consider to be the main possibilities and 
pitfalls of Media Education, based upon develop- 
ments in the United Kingdom. In doing so, I Hill 
mention something of the history of Media 
Education and attempt to make a case for certain 
specific approaches to the field. It will also be 
necessary to refer to certain educational prin- 
ciples which impact upon Media Education and 
which have had considerable influence upon 
approaches to teaching the subject. 

Let me start, then, with some pretty basic 
questions: What is Media Education? What is it 
for? (And what is it against?) Must Media 
Education follow a single line of development, or 



does a plurality of approactes produce more 
useful and wide-ranging educatioral resulte? 

In order to understand what Media Education 
might be, we must first reo^use that the 
presence of the mass media is a significant one 
for all the citizens of South Afiica. That presence 
can be felt in the cinemas, on television and radio, 
in the press and in all forms of magazines, 
pumals and comics. It is also a presence which 
provides certoin kinds of representations of the 
world - whrthCT th^ be of local, national or 
international issues. The representations in the 
media are also concerned with what might in the 
most general terms be described as cultural 
issues. This second area rovers a multitude of 
pc^sibilities - from drama and feature films to 
quiz shows and documentaries. We also need to 
be concerned, in Media Education, with what is 
not there. An odd sugg^tion at first, but I will 
return to it So let met ask again - what is Media 
Education? 

It is, 1 suggest, an engagement, over a long 
f^od, with all forms of media representations. It 
is concerned with how messages are put together, 
by whom and in whose interests. It is concerned 
with the cx)ncept of beauty and the conc^t of the 
ordinary - with arguments about 'high' and low' 
culture. It is also concerned with how to construct 
media messages which are similar to those now 
available, and how to construct messages which 
are different; and how to acquire production 
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skills - fmm the use of the pen to the use of the 
tape recorder are! camera. It is a sub^ which 
should be iMi the agenda for all teachCTs and 
students and one which does not lend itself to 
brief encounters. It must be a part of our general 
educational apprcHich as well as a spedfk sub^. 
For, above all Media Education is an endless 
enquiry into the way we make sense of the world 
and the way others make 5«we of the work! for 
us. Above all it must be genuinely and openly 
critical 

Let me now try to unravel the clutter of points I 
have made and impcse some sort of order on 
them. First, I want to turn to the main impetus 
behind much of the early teaching about the mass 
media in the United Kingdom. I would aigue that 
much of the early work in schools relating to the 
mass n\edia was elitist in the extreme and based 
upon fear. The leacher was cast in the role of the 
defender of traditional values against the 
onslaught of the mass media. There was little of 
value to be found in the mass media, except the 
occasional r^pectable film which aspired to the 
higher things usually found in iwvels of a certain 
type. And of course there was the quality pms - 
Vie Times and perhaps the D»% Tekgmph. 
Teachers were encouraged to help their students 
to idertify quality and to identify that which was 
cheap and worthless. It was assumed that the 
teacher would be in sympathy with this approach 
and indeed that the teacher would be 'in the 
know'- The poor students were innocents in need 
of protection. Indeed much of the teaching which 
was advocated in the was described as the 
inoculation approach to the media. Successful 
teaching meant that teachers stopped their 
students from catching terrible and usually 
unnamed diseases from the media. But the 



greatest of these diseases wouW be a falling <^ in 
standards of taste! 

Of courae it would be foolish to dismiss all of 
this as mere fancy, ^dents do come into the 
classroom with a great deal of experieiw of their 
own -but they also come into the classitxjm with 
great gaps in their experience and with a great 
deal of what all we ♦eichers have but do iK)t like 
to talk about, that is, ignorance. The teachers' task 
is to replace that ignwance with knowledge, or 
belter, to provide the mmns wlwreby that 
ignorance can be replaced by knowledge. And 
this may include an «igagement with debates 
about taste and standards in the media. But that 
is clearly not enough. There are other aspects to 
Media Educatwn which I will aime on to- But the 
approach about which 1 have beer, speaking so 
far has OTe fundamental flaw - and that is in its 
mode of pedagc^. This flaw has to be relevant to 
the development of Media Education in South 
Africa. It is a mode of pedagogy based upon a 
transmission model of education. This type of 
approach belie\^es that if you tell students what is 
'right', they will learn it, and l^ce change. They 
will become like you, the teacher. If there is a 
critical dimension to this approach, it is one 
based upon acceptance of the premises and 
approaches of the guide or mentor. And the flaw 

- at least as far as we can tell from our experience 

- is that the approach does not work! You cannot 
tell students atout the way the world is, or what 
a 'gwd' film or newspaper is. The educational 
truth about the mass nicdia, even if such a thing 
wei^ to exist, cannot be simply revealed to school 
stodents. And if teaching is undertaken which 
adopts this transmission mcxiel it either fails or 
the students become parrots of the teacherc' 
words, i Another way of describing failure). 
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Knodc on effect • an analysis, no voice, no 
capacity for growth and change. 

What the Media &iucalion teadier can do is to 
present students with a range erf pc^ibilities and 
a range of tools for analysis and let them make up 
their own minds. In this way you aie encourag- 
ing them to think, to make judgments and to see 
that their own judgments are valid and useful* 
There has been an unh^lthy temJency in Media 
Educc*«on for teachers of a variety of pervasions 
to lay down the law (a less polite way of describ- 
ing the transmission model!) and then to com- 
plain or to wonder at their failure. I hope you will 
not be tempted in South Africa to follow that 
path. It leads to frustration and to disillusion. 

The first point which arises for me horn what I 
have been arguing so far is that Media Education 
and styles of pedagogy or teaching are impor- 
tandy linked. 

The second point which arises for me is that 
Media Education should not fall into the b'ap of 
deling students against the media. It would 
seek, rather, to emble students to imderstand how 
the media operates - how individual media 
construct their messages. In the South African 
context one would perhaps be distinguishing 
between those messages constructed with 
subtlety, and those constructed with a metaphori- 
cal sledgehammer. Put another way, one has to 
be concerned with the ideolt^cal implications of 
media messages, and with outright propaganda. 
The distinction is important for several reasons. !t 
would be either patronising or plain stupid to 
teach the majority of students to recognise from 
the mass media that which they already know 
from their daily experience. What is perhaps not 
so patronising and has a validity for all South 
African citizens, is to study how the media 



iiti:empt$ to perpetuate relations of power and 
subwdination^ and how they work to make 
'natural' relations whidi are plainly socially and 
politically nurtivated. This brin^ me back to 
another question I raised at the be^ning of this 
introduction: what is Media Educatk^ for? 

Of course, part of tl^ purpc^ of ttus ccmfer- 
ence must be to addre^ this issue but I would 
]ike to offer one or two ways into considering the 
question I wiD torn first to a recent definition of 
Media Education which was {nit forward by the 
British Fihn Institute Education Departmmt. This 
is an oft-quoted definition and it is the result of 
numerous debates over the last decade in 
England, Wales, Northern Ireland and Scotland: 

Media education is a general term describing any 
]^t^nessive developn^t of a critical understand- 
ing which seeks to extend pupiW knowledge of the 
media and to develop their analytic and creative 
skills through critical and pr^itical work. Such work 
should increase their capacity to understand both 
thecontents trf the media and tl^jHocesses involved 
in their production and reception. Media education 
includes t^hing about the forms, conventions and 
technologies through whkh the media are manufac- 
tured, their institutional arrangementsand contexts, 
and their social political and cultural roles. It aims to 
create more active and critical media users who will 
d emand, and could contribute to a greater range and 
diversity of media products. 

The emphasis here is clearly on the importance 
of developing the critical and creative and the 
analytical - whether as skills or understanding. 
There is also a str^ on media forms, conven- 
tions and technologies. These last three are in a 
sense a code for a multitude of stodies and 
activities. Tl^se would include the study of a 
range of media; the production of media mas- 
sages - from newspaper articles to video record- 
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ings; the sludy of generic conventicms, (whether 
it be nnrance.crin^ or news) in boA fiction and 
non-fklion media; ihi study of narrative and 
realism and the study of news and documratary 
in a variety of media. It would also indude the 
study of the cinema- The g^ierality of the 
definition is one of its vmin strengths, because it 
leaves quite a Wt of sj»ce for movement. There 
are, ho\i«ver, three significant ateenc^. These 
are dealt with a little more in my other contribu- 
tions to the amference. (See 'Tte Necesrity of 
Theory in Media Education' in tiiis vohime,) 
Thene is no mention here of theory r nor is there 
any mention of either pcwr or plmsure in relation 
to the role and function of the media. Now that 
does not mean that the staff of the BR and their 
colleagues in the teaching profession are unaware 
of thew issues. But it does mean that they did not 
consider them to be sufficiently central to indude 
them in their definition, I would wish to reinsert 
them in any definition I had to write. 

Let me say a brief word about each of the three. 
First, power. The media have some powers which 
are in the hands of the producers and some 
powers which are in the hands of those who 
control the producers. This is not the time to 
attempt any detailed exposition. I would argue, 
however, that one of the main powers which the 
media exerts and which Media Education needs 
to address, is the power to define. The power to 
define the world extends from the most global 
issues to the mc^t local; from the most overly 
significant to the mc^t trivial and mundane* It is 
the understanding of how this defining process 
works, and in whose interests it works, which is 
for me at the very heart of Media Education. And 
it extends to the power of the media not to 
discuss certain issues. TTiese are the significant 



abseiKcs to which I made brirf refertmce earlier. 
What is nrt on ttescrera, In ttw newspapers or in 
the dnunas Uiat we can watch in die cinona, etc. 
is scmtething which needs to be idratifi^ and 
ai^lysed as much as that which is Hme. Media 
Educaticm needs to try to identify how poww is 
exercised through the defining proce^ and to 
de^^bp ways of uiulmtanding the extent to 
which the audience - all of us here and all those 
in sodely more widely - can accept or reject, and 
act upon or against media definitions- For I am 
not suggesting that merely because the media 
have the power to define, that the audimce will 
necessarily agree with what is being said or that 
they wiU believe the message. Not all of it- Not all 
of the tinw. But of cmirse Media Education is also 
about recognising that there is not one audience 
for media merges, but several And those 
diffoent audiences may make different kinds of 
sense of different messages at different limes. 
Media Education has to address the ways in 
which the power of the media is felt, by whom 
and under what conditions. 

Secondly, 1 want to say something about theory 
in relation to Media Education, I will be taking 
this up in tmre detail in my next paper. The very 
word theory can generate hostile reactions from 
some teachers in England. It is variously con- 
strued as that which is most boring, that which is 
most doctrinaire, that which is most obscure and 
irrelevant in relation to Media Education, There 
are some reasons why this might be thought to be 
the case, for the teachers of theory in relation to 
the media have not always been the mc^t 
inspiring, successful or open-minded. This has 
led to firustration and antagonism to the very 
concept of theory by some teadiers. But of course, 
one cannot teach about the media without 
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adopting theoTetkal positions* AiKi then, thi^ 
pc^ttons xnay be rect^nised or um«c^nised, 
fonnulated or tinfonnulated. 

I will give just one example at the nuinnent of 
what I am trjing to get at. Oppose I attempt to 
teach my students that the media axe corrupting 
ib&i Judgement and that t)^ need to build 
defences against the corruption* Here I an: 
adopting a theoietical position which places the 
media as prime formulators erf opnion. This 
p(^tion may or may not be correct, hit my 
argun^t is that Media Education has to consider 
ccmstantly the theories on which it operates. So 1 
would have to ensure that my teaching consid- 
eied various theories about the influence of the 
media. I would have to present tl^se in some 
form to my students and give them the opportu- 
nity to discuss and delate the n^ts of various 
theoretical petitions about the influence of the 
media. If I do not associate media influence with 
a theoretical position all I am doing is making 
assertions on a kind of take*^it-or-leave-it basis. 
Media Educators, I wi^ to aigue, have to 
recognise and argue for or against theoretical 
positions, and then let students debate the 
theories. What they shouki not do is pretend that 
they are somehow outside or beyond theory, 1 
hope this an issue which will be taken up 
elsewhere in the conference. 

Thirdly, I mentioned the notion of pleasure in 
relation to the media. One of the things which 
any media teacher soon discovers is that students 
do gai.i an enormous amount of pleasure from 
certain media at certain times. This may vaiy 
considerably in relation to access to the media, of 
course. You can't watch videos when you have 
neither TV nor video recorder. But Media 
Education can extend into the world of popular 



music, and all ymmg people are invdved with 
that in one way or anotl^. They may also get 
pleasure from watching films or riding certain 
onnics or magazines. At the very least, Media 
Education needs to rea^nise existing pleasures. 
This does not mean that the media educates 
would necessarily miorse all pleasures which 
studmts gain from the media* But neither should 
it mran that the Media Educator shouki condemn 
pleasure vdthout debate, di^iission and analysis. 
This is an i^ue which comes up wl^ I consider 
lepresentaticms of race and gender in tbe media.^ 
TTie COTunents I have crffered so far teve tried 
to pose certain questions about what Media 
Education might be aiKl tlw purprees it might 
serve, I want to turn finally to who Media 
Educati(»i might be for The arewer to this is 
deceptively simple if I say it should be for 
everyone! But that is what 1 firmly believe. 1 
believe in it as Chairperson for a Joint Depart- 
ment of English aiKi Media Studies which 
recognises a continuum for more conventicmal 
notions of teaching about language and commu- 
nication - literature, narrative and so forth - 
across to the various languages or signifying 
practices of the mass media. But I would wish to 
sustain my argument if I were a teacher of the 
visual arts, or history or geography. For media 
representations abound in every academic field, 
and media representations are part of the 
everyday experience of all citizens of whatever 
race or station in society. Education about and 
through these representations is a key factor in 
the development of all sodelies. It is of particular 
relevance I believe as South Africa moves into a 
j^riod of i^pid change towards democracy. For 
Media Education is about participation in the 
development of one's society. It is about being 
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inli(Hined through the media and about ttie 
media* It is also about givinga voice to ihs 
maximum nu!iU>er ctf people in that develop^ 
ment Ik^ these reasoi^ tl^n« must be as consid- 
erable and consistent an emjidiasis in Media 
Education on ihe pmlucthn d n^ia message as 
there is on the analysis and understanding of 
media messages. 

This raises, in condusion, the issue of resources 
for media education and what might be the 
minimum resources nec^sary for work to b^n. 
1 think that if one can see advertisem^ts on 
hoarding, listen to a transistor ladio or read a 
newspaper, one is already well-equipped to enter 
the field of Media Education. If one has acc^ to 
any simple form of printing one has also the 
means to begin to produce m^sages as part of 
one's education. It is for Media Educators to 
ensure that their students are encouraged to see 
the theoretical, analytical and production aspects 
of Media Education as of equal importance and 
indissolubly linked li^ether. 

It is also important that Media Education is 
seen as something which should permeate all 
levels of education, including informal and adult 
education. 

It may include a detailed involvement with the 
history of national or international cinema, an 
engagement mth the way in which advertise- 
ments operate or a concern with editorials in 
newspapers or journals. The field is enormously 
wide and the potential very great. But is also 
about involvement in the development and 
analysis of one's society and the way in which it 
is represented and understood through the 
media. As such it is a discipline of particular 
relevance to the future South Africa. And it is a 
discipline which, like the rest of educational 



provision, needs to be made equ ally available to 
alldtizau. 

! feel a strong commitment to die development 
of Media Education. Particulariy here. Partku- 
larly now. It is just one of the pathways by which 
education can beconw truly democratic, open, 
fearle^ in its spirit of enquiry, enfoyment and 
intellectual rigour - and above all of relevance to 
all the people of South Africa. ■ 
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Matters Educcrtienal 



The section entitled Mattm Educational deals with the issue of pedagc^. 
First of all, some educational planners offer reviews of the initiatives 
undertaken by the educational authorities they represent. These 
introductions were described as Visual Literacy, Teleliteracy, etc, partly 
perhaps in response to their movement away from the printed text. 

The first initiatives relating to the 'visual' media emanated from the Natal 
Education Department which introduced studies of televisual and filmic 
materials in 1983 in certain schools as a pilot scheme, and the Transvaal 
Education Department with the inclusion of a film study component in 1986. 
The Cape Education Department's introduction of film studies in 1989 and 
the inclusion of film components on an experimental basb in the schools of 
the House of Delegates in Durban in 1990 followed. Now it v/ould be 
mistaken to see these dates as the introductory dates for Media Education per 
se. This would ignore that varied and important work that has been done 
relating to the print media that has been part of the agenda for much longer. 
However, these focuses mentioned above did begin to incorporate filmic 
media. However, this inclusion needs to be considered carefully by teachers, 
as certain approaches to film remain part of elite culture in terms of seme 
canon of excellence. The remit of Media Education is infinitely more inclusive 
and these articles indicate movement to other media forms. 
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Maytham's brief note on Media Education in KvvaZulu schools offers an 
important element to these reviews. Just as any media text is telling in its 
very absences, this relevantly drav^rs attention to the lack of such 
development within black African education, a lack that also occurs in all 
those other educational authorities not represented (as has been outlined in 
the Introduction). 

The notion Ferguson raised of Media Education going beyond merely a field 
of study to an approach, is invoked by Perold's outline of the development of 
Media Education within SACKED. Perold emphasizes a pedagogy which has 
concentrated on empowerment of learners through developing critical 
abilities and the democratization of education. The methodologies she 
discusses are developed within other progressive projects, (Of those 
mentioned, projects undertaken by the Durban Media Trainers' Group, the 
Film and Allied Workers' Organization and the Community Arts Project are 
described or critiqued in the part entitled Training and Empowering.) 

Following these reviews, other authors and Sutherland in particular pick up 
this concern with matters directly educational, those issues of the pedagogic 
modes that must be addressed. They concede that to teach crilcal awareness 
and to develop these critical tools is impossible to achieve unless the mode of 
teaching encourages it. They concur with Ferguson that Media Education 

...would seek, rather, to enable students to understand how the media operate - 

how individual media construct their messages. 

The SACHED collective offer a political and educational contexhialization for 
their argument for linkages between the content of popular media, people's 
culture, people's education and critical pedagogy. 
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No teacher can tell the student how and when to be aware and critical, or 
develop any critical understanding while she or he employs what has been 
described as a transmission model of teaching. Rejecting such an approach, 
van Zyl employs ethnographic understandings and insights into audiences 
and readings. Rather, each iconic system, he suggests, intaacts with a 
specific audience in a specific way at a specific time within a specific culture. 
These concerns also find their echoes vwthin the chapter by Ballot when she 
advocates a process orientation to Media Studies, rejecting the product- 
orientated approach she describes. 
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Curriculum Services - Cape Education Department 



fartffwIwdNilM m§ MMlhi slm^t 

The formal introductkm of media and film 
studies in the Cape Education Department (CED) 
was preceded by enthusiastic work in this field 
for more than a decade by a number of progres- 
sive teachers. There was, therefore, a nK)st 
valualHe source of expertise among its teachers 
on which this department could draw. A further 
resource has been a number of lectunm at 
tertiary institutions who have been assisting tiiese 
teachers. Other departments of education with 
exp^ence in this field; especially the Transvaal 
Education I3epartment, also assisted us in a most 
helpful way. 

A further impetus has been the pr'^sent English 
First Language syllabus, which provides for 
television and film study. 

During 1^ and 1989, a subcommittee of the 
Senior English Prescribed Books Committee 
made recommendations on a more co-orfinated 
introduction of media and film studies in schools. 
An initial in-service course was held in March 
1989 and guidelines were drawn up. All high 
schools received these guidelines. 

'Official recognition' of media and film studies 
simply entailed that a film title was added to the 
list of prescribed titles for English First Language 
HG and SG in Standards 8 and 9. This meant that 
schools could use their money allocafion for text 
bookf. io buy video copi?s of the prescribed film 
and that pupils could study this in the place of 



01^ of the prescribed books, initially^ the 
Transvaal Education I^partmesit l^d was 
followed by sdeding Chariots of Tire for 1990. 
During this year (19%), tead^rs over tiie 
province could attend a series of in-service 
training se^ions. 

The CED therefore has a voluntary approach 
with the emphasis on experimenting and 
development and on using the experience and 
knowled^ gained by teachers through their 
practice. 

The films selected for 1991 are Wifm^s, The 
Never Ending Story and The China Sifndrme and 
for 1992 th^ are GQllipoli, Tk Mission or any one 
of the others previously prescried. 

CID OiilMliiM 

As mentioned above, a set of guidelines, drawn 
up by teachers and head office staff, were 
distributed to schwls. Film studies are described 
in the guidelines as part of the broader course in 
Media Studies. The guidelines emphasise that 
there are three areas at which teachers can look. 
These are: 

•pupils' reception and enjoyment of the film and 
their responses to it, 
•pupils' critical analysis of the film, and 
•pupils' personal integration of the meanings 
they attach to the film within their own lives. 
Although the above order might in many ways 
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be the ideal one could aqped titat teacher 
initiaUy be indined to stress tl^ te^^ 
to the exclusion of the other ^^ects. This should 
only be a temporary phase. TTrese three areas 
should also be seen as integrated areas of concern 
and not three distinctly ^parate ones. 

» AhM 

The fbllowii^ aims for media and film study are 
at present generally accepted in CED schools 

GenoraJomn 

The study of Media should be such that it 
con^nnes 

• aesthetic appreciation of the medium as a 
'communication art form' and 

• critical awareness of the techniques employed 
in its creation to achieve spwific or implicit 
intentions. 

Pwlkukir obj^divM 

Particular ob^ves incorporate the following: 
Firstly, they attempt to achieve understanding of 
the varied nature of communication by providing 
a brief overview of 

• contexts (social historical...) 

• components (transmitter, m«sage, receiver*.,) 

• media (television, bumper slickers...) 

• styles (sitcom, editorial column...) 

• models (encode - decode - feedback..). 
They further aim to assist in bridging the gap 

tetween the written word (as in journalism and 
liteiature) and the visual medium. 

A third objective incorporates the active 
promotion of participation in communication, 
and creative interaction with the medium. 
Fourthly, this field of study aints to develop and 
refine the skills of critical viewing, judgement 



and ecfme^ion such as 

• aesthetic appreciation 

• informed perce|rtion trf the power of the image. 
Tlw fiffli d^ctive includes Ae acquisiti » of an 

understanding of the tmsic 'grammar' or Ian- 
gua^ctf film and tl^ vocabulary m-ededfor 
critical appreciation: 

• competition: perspecthne, lighting, distance, 
framing, oiganisation of space, focus, point-of- 
view 

• movement: primary, secondary, tertiary 

• editing: choice, mcmtage, sequence, r«ce, 
^xtap(^ti^?ning of significant images 

• sound: on-scran, off-screen, music, silence 

• setting: emotional and/or phyt>Ical, by means of 
cultural milieu, realism, symbolism, expression- 
ism, colour, black/white, time sequence 

• genre: characteristic formulae or conventions 

• acting: tiie star system, characterisation, 
gesture, costume, 

(It is important that terminology should not be 
studied as an end in itself, but only to tiie extent 
that it is helpful to the pupil.) 

A final ob^ctive involves learning to identify 
and explore the central features of character, 
theme, plot, srtting and style in the film art form 
by means of the customary methods of literary 
critique. 

N#w liwtgbly mnd hftuwrn 
paMlbilffflM 

It was previously mentioned that the CED is 
following an experimental approach. Syllabuses 
are seen more as guidelines than as prescriptive 
dn4 limiting documented Teachers are therefore 
encouraged to experiment and to explore ail 
possilities in the syllabuses. We trust that we will 
learn from this approach and be able to imple- 
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moA tochers' practical knowledge in future 
developments. 

It has already bea»ne aj^paient that we should 
be careful of overemphast^g die etectronic 
nwlia, especially fthns, tiiCTeby negtecting media 
^dies as a bmader field of education. As 
chances of introducing a new »it^ like Media 
Studies are very slim at presait, we should 
proba% move towards a broader definiticHi of 
language' than that which we are working with 
at present namely one whidi covers mainly 
aural, oral and vmtten codes. We slwnild prob- 
ably think of language' as covering a much 
wider continuum of codes and texts iiKluding a 
variety of visual media. The English First 
Language Third Paper - the 'grammar paper' - 
writteii by our Standard Ten pupils last year 
already shows this shift, as a considerable 
proportion of the questions were set on mainly 
visual media. 

Such a widening of the scope of language 
teaching - while creating the danger of a further 
overburdeiiing of our teachers - does, however, 
offer our pupils the possibilities of richer and 
more relevant educational experiences. ■ 



Transvaal idncatian Daporlmant 

Vlwal Ufwacy A PIIbi Sivdiy In Itanwaal 



S P Gosher 

Chief Suf^intendent of Education 

Visual Literacy (including Film Study) was 
introduced as an option into the National Core 
Syllabuses for English First Language (Standard 
5-10) in 1986. When the syllabuses were 
provincialised, ihe Transvaal Education Ctepart- 
ment (TED) decided to make the component 
compulsory from standard 5 to 9, and optional in 
standard 10 (this was decided because a number 
of private schools write the matriculation 
examinations set by the TED). 

The decision to include visual literacy and film 
shidy as a compulsory component had not been 
taken lightly or without reference to empirical 
evidence. By 1976, when the TED'S deliberations 
first commenced, film study had already estab- 
lished iteelf as an essential and well-int^ated 
compone'^t of the curricula of many British, 
American and Australian schools. While the 
statement that education was a creaking ram- 
shackle construction - like an old windmill that 
goes on flapping its great arms long after the 
nuller has left - was not entirely credible, it was 
believed that schools needed to teach children 
how to deal with their environment. Pupils need 
to be competent in using and understanding the 
uses of the dominant communication media of 
their own culture. Our age demands an all- 
media literacy which enables understanding and 
assessing messages in the media of what is 
tending to become a post-literate world. Objec- 



tivity in video and film is a fairly nwaningless 
term: the director decides who shall be filmed 
and who sl^ll not; what shall be asked and left 
unsaid; decides on the lens and the camera 
angle. Lighting, soundtrack, dialogue and 
editmg all make meaning. Thus the finished 
product enshrines a point of view, and it is the 
educator's task to train pupil's responses which 
tend to be formless, uncritical and perhaps even 
dangerously passive. 

Impiffeal fivdy 

In March 1977 the TED launched a pilot study in 
film teaching. Benoni, Greenside, Lyttleton 
Manor, Potchefstroom Girls and Sandringham 
High were chosen as the original partidpating 
schcx)ls. This first study cut away much under- 
growth. An initial decision to study Zoriw the 
Creek was rescinded as teachers felt too inexperi- 
enced. On a much humbler and more practical 
note, and also one that has subsequently proved 
to provide much of the basis for study up to 
standard 9, it was dreided to use the two shurt 
films The Lady or the Tiger and The Red Kife. 

This was an easy choice because, incredible as 
it may seem, these two films were the only 
suitable narrative films, short in colour, on 
16mm, with a running time of under 30 minutes, 
that could be legated in the country. Subse- 
quently The Rocking Horse Winner and The Ugly 
Little Boy were obtained and used as the basis for 
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mtemal and later matriculation examinations. 

It was then decided to extend the prc^ over a 
wider sodo-economic base, five schools -Jeppe 
Ciris, Albtrton, Settlers Agricxiltural, John Orr 
Technical, and Western High Schools - partici- 
j»ted from 1^M985, Mafriciilation examina- 
tions, based on these short films, written m 
1984 and 1985, and tte results, on analysis, were 
so pleasing and compelling that the decision to 
make film study compulsory in the 1986 sylla- 
buses was easily taken. 

Std Visual literacy is initially based upon 
teaching the pupil two things: firstly, the physical 
ability to see the image and, secondly, to under- 
stand, analyse, synthesize and see relationships. 
The pupil must learn to respond to visual images. 
Ortoons, pictures, photographs, comic advertise- 
ments, etc. form the basis of scrutiny in this initial 
approach. Four pegs or markers are used in this 
methodology : colour, line, texture and composi- 
tion. After pupils have been familiarized with 
these concepts, they are introduced to filmic 
technique. This encompasses, among other, the 
following: camera shots, camera angles, camera 
movement, transitions, special effects, lenses, 
focus and framing. 

It must be stressed that the metalanguage of 
film is not an end in itself. The entire iocu$ is on 
how meanmg is made, and how it emerges via 
directorial intervention. The whif of filmmaking 
is as integral to understanding as the knv. 

Traditional literacy techniques of analysis and 
interpretation run parallel to the cinematic 
apprMch. Theme, setting, plot and characterisa- 
tion feature, the whole idea being to blend the 
cinematic and literary in a seamless unit. 



Initially, in Ae lowar si^ndards, still pictiu^, 
etc. form the focus of attention but t^ch^ very 
qukUy move on to films themselves. Films of 
short duration are studied, but a fuU-lergth fibn 
may be studied in ^amiaid 8 and 9, TTie general 
approach is to study films in terms of the 
sequences (of approximately foiw to six minutes) 
that constitute them. 

$td*10« The above apprMch - a combined one 
of cinematic and literary preoccupations, based 
upon the unit of sequoice - is recommended. 
Pupils should have neaped the benefit of at least 
five years of film study and thus ^uld 1^ able 
to move inunediately into the grammar of film 
immersion. A prescribed full-length film is 
examined externally. Films prescribeu so far 
have been Cfmriots ofhre, Witness, and The 
Mission which is prescribed for 1992/1993. 

F3ms Prmfkfed CentnsUy fD Sdmb 

Primaiy Sdiool Six Short Fibns (approximately 
10 minutes each) DrrffSoto; Corduroy; Tlte 
Swimiierd) The Amzin^ Bom; A Siory, The Chmm 
of God, 

High School Six Wt^^'V if^^ P<^^l^ C^^^ 
(approximately 30 minutes). 

Study Gindes ftwkM Cmt^ Id SdM>ob 

No. 36 Visual Literacy (Std. 2-10) 

No. 37 Worksheets on Film Study 

No. 42 Big Henry and the Polka Dot Kid 

No. 43 Preparing a lesson Series : Clmriot< of Fire 

No. 46 Witness 

No. 53 77ir Mission (in preparation). 
Traimng Vkleo 

A video, made by the Videi> Section of the 
College of Education for Further Training, is 
available to schools. Entitled 'Visual Literacy: A 
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Methodolo^cal Approach', it sketches the 
apf»t)ach (Hitlined above. 

OMmt IMtatMfjl 

Useful fdms are available from the National Fibn 
Library in Pretoria. Rims used ia TED schools 
and found to be of benefit m 7 he Red Kite, Tnt 
Hunt, The Ugbf UHk %, The 'Mhng Horse 
Winner, and The Imhi or the '' iger. The Minding 
Media series is also very iweftil 

Rim shidy, as practised in Transvaal schools, 
evidences tl^ following ad^^ntages: it holds the 
interest of the pupils, and encom^ges involve- 
ment of all pupils; it rais^ the consciousness of 
pupils and enables them to discriminate and 
resist manipulation; the traditional skills of 
^ting, language study and literary criticism are 
advanced by fihn study; the fihn has been shown 
as a valid meditim by which literary themes and 
presKcupations are conveyed; it equips our 
pupils with tools to interpret the increasingly 
dominant visual content of the communications 
media; and lastly, pupils and teachers have been 
led not lo accept so blindly the second rate, the 
stereotyped the cheap. ■ 

Blbliogrjphy 

Transvaal Education Department St' Jv Cutdcs 

No M> Vii^uai Uteracy (S!d 2^10? 

No. 37 V^cfrkshfeU en film Studv 

No. 42 'Bif( Henrif and the Polf^M LM Kid' 

Ko.i"^ Prtpanrij^ a lesion ^rrm' Xhuru^tf' nf fire 

No,4<» 'Witnesa' 

No 53 'The K'ussiof}' {m preparation). 

Visual UU racy: A Meihodohji^kat Appnm h, Video produced by 
College of Education ^or Further Training. Pretoria. 
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Itotal Idlrartioii Ihipfirin^iit & Medio Mucotfon 

Mary Johnson 

Superintendent of Education: English 



In order to descril^ ^ initiatives undeftaken by 
the Natal Education Department (NED) in the 
area of Media Education^ I shall first briefly 
att^pt to characterize the NEI>5 approach to 
curriculum development hm:e to Media 
Education, before outlining our historical 
involvement in this field of study. 

Within the NED, tlwre are working conunittees 
made up of practising teachers, who are involved 
in addressing the question of what to teach md 
how best to teach it, on an on-going basis* Debate 
is energetic and infused with the experience of 
those engaged in working at tl^ chalk face. 
Perhaps this is particularly the case for English, 
partly as a consequence of the fact that the 
Superintendent for English in Natal is at the same 
time the Chairman of the Curriculum Committee 
for English Main Language for the cotmtry and 
that i am privileged to chair the research commit- 
tee for curriw^um developmmt. Furthermore, 
the NED has always endorsed a bottoms-up 
approach to curriculum development. This 
means that curriculum change is rooted in 
classroom experience. The NED requires of its 
teachers a high d^ree of professionalism, open- 
mindedness, readiness to explore, to challenge 
and to refine. 

In 1974, the then Inspector for English with the 
NED, Keith Olivier, invited a number of high 
schools to experiment with the teaching of what 
we called, in thc^ days, film and television 



lit«<icy. I would like to umierline ^t this was 
not tl^ beginning of Media Education in the NED 
Con^erable att^iton was given Aen in most 
high sdKX)l departments of Engli^ to a study of 
the pi'WST.taper aiKi the magazine and how thr^ 
are constructed. In addition, t^chos explored 
symbols, visual and verbal and provoked forays 
into advertising and prt^ganda. Attention was 
giv^ to the radio and pupUs engaged in con- 
structing radio prc^mm^, advertisements, and 
reconstnuting news programmes and popular 
serials. 

What Keith Olivier initiated was an exploration 
of how the study of film and television might 
recondle iteelf with our study of English. The 
experimenting sch(X)ls were given no more than a 
broad requ»t to exptore what options lay open to 
them, and as then Head of Biglish at one, 1 can 
speak from a position of authority (or 
victimisation). My Eng^h department and I 
were anxious and concerned. As we stumbled 
and blundered we felt very much as Alice does in 
the following exchange from Alice in Wonder- 
land: 

"Would you tell me, please, which way 1 ought to 
go from here? 

That depends a good deal on where you want to 

get to'.said theOt. 

1 don't much care where said Alice. 

Then it doesn't matter which way you go', said 

the Cat 
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' • So long as I ge! somewhere', Alke added as an 

Then, many of theseomdary and tertiary texts 
available to us were written in a language which 
made ttem inacce^ible - and so we were tfirust 
back on our own resources - the teachers, the 
department and our very active English Teachers' 
Assodation, NATE, 

The experimentation provoked great interest 
and debate. NATE oi^ganised a meeting at which 
members of the experimenting schools shared 
their ideas and then my predecessor, Dr 
Manfredd Schroenn, was appointed Sub^ 
adviser for English and, at the same time, given 
the task of chairing the conmtittee responsible for 
revising the English Curriculum at national level. 

That re\ised English syllabus of 1983 was 
significantly different from the very short two 
and a half page document which had preceded it- 
The 1983 syllabus, and its subsequently amended 
form (as of 1^), is based on the assumption 

that the receptive skills (listening and reading) and 
the expressive skills (talking and writing) cannot be 
acquired in isolation but nc^d to he developed in an 
integrated pixxess including the pupikw own expe- 
rience, the rest of their school experience as well as 
their experience and needs l^ond school 

The syllabus is a goals based syllabus which 
takes cognizance of the personal growth model. 
The syllabus of 1983 frequently made specific 
reference to film and television study in the 
commentaries which explained the goals and 
suggested how a consideration of film/television, 
or indeed all media, reconciled it^lf naturally 
with the study of English. However, that syllabus 
did make the ?tudy of film optional fur a number 
of reasons. 

Firstly, certain schix^ls (and departments) arc 



finandally advantaged. This n^ant that purchase 
of televisions and video^recorders cotdd be 
accommodated in the budg^ of sduwls where 
basic resource such as books, were in plentiful 
supply. The research committee felt it important 
that Department be allowed the option which 
would give them the opportunity to prioritise 
thrir needs. 

Secondly, as teachers were in the main not au 
fait with the demands of Media Education it was 
felt that time should be allowed for the training 
of teachers before makii^ Media Education 
compulsory* 

In addition, the research committee felt that 
space should l^ allovmJ for further exploration 
and coreideration as to how to implement Media 
Education, By not being prescriptive it was hoped 
that creative investigation would be facilitated. 

The Phase 3 core syllabus, approved in 19%) by 
the Committee of Education Heads at national 
level has removed the reference to 'optional'. In 
addition, the need to study the film - both on the 
large screen and small screen, and television has 
been made much more explicit. 

Natal's position in relationship to Media 
Education mirrors that of the core curriculum. 
From the introduction of the revised syllabus of 
1983 considerable encouragement was given to 
teachers to explore the possibilities open in Film/ 
Television Study. The major problem Natal 
teachers have encountered is the question of 
copyright. 

If leacheni are to explore texts imaginatively 
and creatively they cannot afford to pay perhaps 
R250 for every video they might want to use, 
particularly as they are unHkely to use the full 
tape. In brief, developments in Natal have been 
as follows. 
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The Technikon oi^nised a conference on 
Media Education in \%7. This was attended by 
many of our teachers and nu^t of the papers 
were published as an NED Bulletin 44, 

NATE has hosted 2 major conferences (1987, 
1^) and one mini-conference (19S9) on the 
subject of Media Education. 

I conducted a survey in Primary Schools in 
1^. Accordingly, eleven schools indicated that 
they were studying the video/ film and 2$ schools 
that th^ were engaged in studying sonre form of 
Media Education. Significantly courses dealing 
with Media Education are olfered at both 
Colleges of Education involved vdlh teacher 
training. 

In l%% nine regional seminars for primary 
teachers were organised on Media Education. 
These seminars were voluntary and were 
organised by Regional Co-ordinators who also 
serve on the Primary Subject Committee. The 
form the seminars took varied from r^on to 
region in terms of the specific needs of the 
teachers of the group. At present a document is 
being compiled for distribution to all schools of 
the reporte compiled by the co-ordinators on the 
seminars. 

There are some fourteen high schools which are 
engaged in extensive experimentation with the 
film/video. Materia! has been collected by me 
and a publication, Mt'diatm^ Media, is in the 
pipeline. 

At this stage Natal is reticent abt)Ut including 
film study as part of the external examination. 
Media Education in its widiKit &ense can comprise 
part of the school assessment which constitutes 
fifty percent of the final mark. The NED 
emphasises the continuum of reading from the 
printed text to the celluloid and the plastic. 



I know that at times my teadiers might prrfer 
the security of a prescription but that mostly they 
know, as Gide so aptly states: 

One doesn't dfeoover new kinds without cimsenting 
to Ic^ sight of the shore for a very long time. 

Uneasy and uncertain we might be at times, 
but at least we won't say of ourselves as the 
butler does in Kazuo Ishiguro's 77t^ Rem^ms of the 
Day: 

I can't e\'en say 1 made my own mistakes. 

Really - one has to ask oneself, what dignity is 
therein that?! 
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JVlMlki Mucofloii in KwnZiilv adiKcrtlM? 



AUstair Maytham 

Lecturer, Eshowe College of Education 



At this point there is no Media Education ccmrse 
being run by the Kwazulu Educaticm Depart- 
ment. In some colleges, notably Eshowe, Media 
education b being dealt with to some extent in 
the Special English (Engli^ for Communication) 
course but the focus here is on ccMtnprehension 
rather than interprctation* Media forms such as 
videos and nei^papers are used as a valuable 
source material with whidi to develop tte 
competency of student teachers. At this stage 
little is being done in the creation of a critical 
awareness of the way in which the media operate 
although it is acknowledged that there is a great 
need for this in bbck education. ■ 
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Itoir»la|ilii9 IMkMlta Iduccrtion In Mm 1990ss 
An AitMiMfhen vi#w 

Hekne Perold 

Assistant Director, SACHED Trust 



The SACHED Trust has had a history of involve 
ment with media in educaticm, mainly because of 
its work in the field of di^nce education. Over 
the last 15-20 years fte oi^nisaticm has devel- 
oped extensive experience in print-based educa- 
tional programmes. Learning materials have been 
developed and delivered in the form of study 
guides, course hwks, ma^zines and newspaper 
education prograntmes. More recently, during the 
19K)s, SACHED ventured into the tield of the 
visual and audio-visual media. Here our work 
took the lorm of slide-tape productions, photo- 
graphic exhibitions, educational videos in the 
fields of poetry and literature, women's studies, 
labour histories and study ^Us. Attempts were 
also made to popularise visual collections in 
African history. 

Soon our work began to move beyond the 
provision of alternative audio-visual material. We 
started engaging in a media practice which 
sought to empower participants and learners in 
an interactive educational process. Tliis took a 
number of forms e.g. a documentary photc^raphy 
project in oral history with tertiary level students; 
the exploration of appropriate melhodol(^es in 
the field of worker education (e,g, role play, the 
use of media in group discussion and leanung 
circles, etc), SACHED educators became involved 
in the conceptualisation of educational media 
production and we learnt how difficult it was to 
conceptualise objectives, production and use in a 



hol^tic manner. More recently we have been 
experin^tmg with a wide range of media in 
literacy work as well as at the secondary school 
level. 

Over time, three central i^ues have emerged, 
all of which need to be addressed by educational 
planners: 

• the Med to n?store a learning cultxire 

• tiie struggle for democratic education 

• working for OTipowerment. 

Learning as a social activity is an impOTtant ingredi- 
ent in generating a sense erf community. For fte past 
15 - 20 years ediKation in this amntry has been 
disnif^, undermined and undenieveloped and 
during this time the basis of laming as a social 
activity has been destroyed. (John Samuel) 

We have lost a whole generation and face now 
the crucial task of reconstructing the educational 
process in our countiy. 

Bvikliiig D«m9€raNc Mwcotion 

But what kind of education are we concerned to 
develop? People's education or democratic 
education are the terms used to characterise the 
goals here. They articulate the aspirations of 
exploited and oppressed South Africans who 
now see the opportunity to participate in shaping 
the democratic entity in our country. 

What do we mean by democratic education? 
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We are not referring here to a crude notira of 
students dktoHng to tracher^ what should be 
taught and how. We are talking about engender- 
ing the mechanisms, attitudes ami abilities that 
will enable our people to participale hilly in the 
processes ^ping the hiture of our country. 

Let me list soiro of the values which we believe 
are essential in this r^ard. In our view they 
apply as much to media education as to al! other 
forms of educational endeavour 

• Active and participatory learning which builds 
on knowledge and experience already gained 

• Development of skill and confidence 

• Providing access to information 

• DemysHfying knowledge 

• Presenting contesting viewpoints and finding 
innovative ways of revealing an author's or 
producer's point of view 

• Encouraging independent and critical thinking 

• Providing choices and possibilities 

In many organisations in our country - trade 
unions, community organisations, youth 
organisations, etc. - learners are struggling 
against the dominant visual, audio and verbal 
messages. The dominant culture of apartheid has 
structured the way information is pre^nted and 
the way we receive it. Learners are seeking to 
make sense of the world through the images 
presented and to be critical of the messages 
conveyed. We need to understand the changing 
role of media here, particulariy in a^ard to 
methodology, Basic worker education has as its 
purpose the strengthening of organisations, not 
the passing of exams. The employment of media 
such as pictures and videt^ material by educa- 
tional facilitators for the purpose of developing 



critical thinking can he a powerful mechanism tor 
strengihemng learning in this context. A conunit- 
ment to any empowering ntedia practke is 
critical in building the capacity of learners to 
participate in the democratic proc^. 

Wiratffhmim Hitf Imwm 
P r w w Hy CoafrosHi^ UsT 

The need tc develc^ new curricula for our 
education system Is being voiced more and more 
loudly by teacher cwrganisations, service 
organisations ai^ a wide range of educational 
agencies. The search for creative ways of 'stretch- 
ing' or challenging restrictive curricula is no 
longer sufficient. We need now to move beyond 
int^rating media education into existing subjects 
and curricula, fn other words, we need to lcKik at 
media education in its own right. Media studies 
and cultural studies are increasingly being 
ranked as discrete areas of study - both in school 
and outside it. 

But who will be developing the parameters and 
content for these curricula? It is our view tiu;t 
their development should not be confined to 
education departments - neither those which 
presently exist, nor the education depanment 
which will emei^e with the new dispensation. 
Commissions set up by the NECC in maths, 
history and English indicate the potential for 
more democratic ways of evolving new curricula, 
indeed, a range of organisations have already 
begun experimenting \%ith new curricula and 
methodok^gies in response to developments over 
the past years. 

A number of these organisations have consider- 
able experience in progr^sive educational work. 
They include: 

• SACHED, which has worked in the field of 



wotk^ education, litemcy, secondary school 
distanceieducation programmes, tertiary educa- 
tioivetc 

• TTie Inundation for Education with Production 
which has produced 

a Cultural Studies Handbook {which still needs 
to be tested in the South African context) 

• Media and cultural training programmes of the 
Community Arts Rioject in Cape Town 

• The Culture and Working Life Project in 
Durban 

• The Congress of SA Writers {COSA W) 

• COSATU's cultural wing 

• Various media organisations in the different 
centres such as the Durban Media Trainers Group 
and the Cape Educational Computer Society, 

If we are to ensure that the development of 
curricula is to be a meaningful interactive 
process, these organisations - together with 
those which represent the interests of parents, 
students, teachers and workers - must be 
brought into the process of building the new 
educational agenda. ■ 
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Lorrfline Singh 

Assistant Superintendent of Education 



In 1989 the English Sub^ Committee of tte 
Etepartment of Education and Culture decided to 
iniliale a film study cour» in high sdux)ls. The 
facility for this already exists in the current 
English syllabus under the heading allermte genre 
in the literature component. The idea of a film 
replacing a more traditioml text had excited a 
great dei of interest, particularly in the 
Transvaal where the work of the Transvaal 
Education Department in this field had devel- 
oped considerably. 

Because of our relative inexperience in this 
field it was decided to introduce the course 
through a pilot study in a few selected schools. 
This would allow us an opportunity to test the 
feasibility of such a coun^ as well as provide us 
with pointers on how to implement the course in 
the future. 

Six sclKK)l5. located in different socio-economic 
areas in and around Durban, were selected after 
amsultation with principals and teachei^ 
concerned. The idea was to work on a feature 
film at Std 8 level initially and hopehilly difhise 
this lo more schools each year. It was hoped to 
extend the programme upward to include Std. 9 
pupils and eventually Std, 10 pupils. 

The film chosen for this project is called 
Breaking Awaif, a 1970 Pettr Yates film which later 
inspired a TV series of the same name- The film 
also boasts an Award-Winning screenplay by 
Stephan Tesich. 



The lexte selected for the cmirse included the 
following: 

For pupik imj^ Wise (van Zyl 1^ 

For teaNcheiK Real Imges {McMahon & Quinn 1986) 

Reel Life (During & Craig 1990) 
Teachers were also given a comprehensive 
reading list. 

Preparatory work for the launching of the 
course included providing teachers with as much 
resource material as possible beforehand and also 
conducting a series of workshops for teachers. 1 
would like to elaborate a little on the actual 
content of these workshops as this will give you 
an indication of the approach being used. 
1, The first workshop was held in April after 
teachers had viewed the film and done their own 
preparatory reading. Wc began with their 
response to the film as a viable text and the 
problems they foresaw. Incidently these dealt 
largely with the technical aspects such as film 
language and form. The workshop included 
viewing segments of the film and commenting on 
both the narrative and filmic aspects - very much 
as a lesson in the classroom might do. Teachers 
who initially expressed some trepidation about 
being able to 'analyse' a sequence found it wasn't 
so difficult or foreign after all. A cue sheet for 
each sequence was used, in which responses were 
noted under columns labelled sound tracks iniage 
track and meaning/interpretation. 

What emerged ft-om the initial exercise was 
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tftat t»chm were at home in the narrative 
aspects of ai^ysb but were lui^y about film 
fonn and langiwge. The rest of the worktop was 
devoted to fibn vocabulary aiKi viewing of 
sequaioeswith emf^u^ cm Ihjw camera 
movement, camera angles, Ughting and montage 
woik tt^t!^ to create meanii^. 
1 The second workslK)p hdd in May was less 
specific in that it looked more broadly at film 
theory. A paper on Narrative Structures in Film 
viras presented by Jeanne Prinsloo w}u) also 
assisted teachers by providing them with 
excellent liow to' exercises of the type found in 
Reading a Film by Ian Wall and Stephan Kruger. 
This was followed by a lumds on' type workshop 
on "Making a Video' com^ucted by Bill 
Isherwood 

3. The third workshop held in August about 5 
weeks into the actual course, centred on feedback 
from the teachers. This was very much a 'sharing' 
session in which worksheets, teaching strategies 
and ideas were exchanged. The commencement 
of the 3rd quarterly test gave rise to much 
discussion about questions and testing. This was 
an informal workshop and it was agreed that 
teachers would continue to meet informally in 
small groups to share ideas. Advisers would be 
called in if necessary. 

The response to the course has so far been 
generally very positive. Pupils and teachers have 
responded with enthusiasm to the project. 

CrMqiM 9§ ihm CourM 

Upon reflection, it seems that we have jumped 
feel first into the deep end by introducing a 
complete feature film in the fourth phase. The 
suggestion from Overport Secondary that the 
study of 2/3 short films would be more beneficial 



is wdl taken. I would also wnture to surest titat 
tl^ fUm course be introduced into third phase 
EnglL^ on a proff&^ve basis. 

(The that film is Mn$ studied as a text as 
part of the literature compoi»it does not in any 
way reduce Ae attenticm given to other fofms of 
the media in the other aspects of English/ 
pirticularly language. Exercises in prc^ganda, 
advertising, the use of emotive language and so 
on still form {^rt of basic English teaching.) 

We have taken this tentative step in m«iia 
education through the film study couree. We are 
aware that whilst the course is working well it 
would pCThaps have been better to have intro- 
duced media studies at a lower level Our 3 main 
problems as 1 see titem at tl^ moment are: 

• A dire lack of physical resources and facilities 
in our schools, which would otherwise have 
allowed large numbers of pupils access to 
equipment at the same time. At the moment each 
of our schools has to share a singe VCR and 
monitor amongst 6-8 classes of Std. 8 ( ± 2{X) 
pupils). This equipment is also used by other 
pupils in other sublets. 

• The primary aim of the film course at present is 
to develop aitical thinking in the minds of our 
pupils. It seems to me that by concentrating on 
critical analysis only we are gi\^ng pupils only 
part of the key to understanding. We need to 
provide the op{X>rtunity for pupils not only to 
deconstruct but also to construct their own 
meanings. 

• Budgetary constraints may kill this course: 
there is no money in the Department at the 
present time for new stock/library allocations. 
Unless schools can be prevailed upon to purchase 
films and pupil texts and reference books out of 
their own school funds there is little hope of the 
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film course being rapidly expanded to include all 
sdtocls. 

CmoHilmioii 

I am convinced that in spite of the problems just 
listed, this aspect of English must and will 
continue. We cannot go backwards. The longed- 
for change to a unitary system of education, with 
all that this means in terms of a new and relevant 
curriculum, can only mean that media studies 
will have to be given their rightful place, I 
sincere!;/ hope that once this change comes, 
projects such as our fJm study course will help 
us meet the exciting challenges in Education that 
he ahead. ■ 
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Media in Poopla^s Edvcoffim • A DiscuMian 

SACHED Collective 



MHcal Cmitoxl 198« - 1991 

There have been fundamental changes in the 
hegemonic culture since 1986. Neither the school 
nor the media, nor the other institutions of dvil 
society emerged untouched. Vidous restrictions 
on the press and camera contributed to major 
ideological realignments. These rrached into the 
mainstream mass media, and even into the state 
itself. Numbers of former ideolc^ists of the ruling 
class began to discover 'yardsticks derived 
increasingly from African challenges and de- 
mands' (M.Chapman, 1989), as they were forced 
to recognise that the colonised 'Othef was 
becoming a 'Subject', was entering history. At the 
same time, a falling white readership of newspa- 
pers has been accompanied by a massive growth 
of state television. 

One of the main victims of the states of emer- 
gency was the media. The media restrictions 
sought to smother insurrection through denial of 
information about its existence. It was a time 
when context apparently silenced text, when 

What i*i feared by the government the dissemina- 
tion of factual information by the media, l^use 
whatever happens, people must not be allowed to 
find out. (Chapman, 1989) 

A small but vigorous alternative press, bom 
during the states of emergency, bore the bru.it of 
state censorsliip. The alternative press ranged 
from a few independent news agencies and 
weekly or monthly papeni to trade union publica- 



tions. Travelling photographic exhibitions, often 
seen at cultural festivals and political meetings^ 
became an 'alternative and accessible archive' 
(Weinberg 1989 pp. 66), They spurred the 
develq>ment of the tradition of documentary 
photc^raphy, of photographic wUeclives and of 
other popular forms of communication such as 
IX)sters and calendars- Various oral history 
projects were initiated. So were community and 
worker based video and film collectives. Espe- 
cially noteworthy was the 'incredible rise in 
awareness and consciousness in the use of video' 
in trade unions (VNS 1989, pp, 14). 

History will recall the later years of the 198fe 
as the fwiod when artistic culture was forced 
into the vanguard of the political struggle of the 
oppressed. It was a time when 'the Emergency 
clampdown and vicious media gags ... spurred 
artists to commandeer artistic space for voicing 
political ideals' (Meintjies 199to, pp. 31/2), and a 
time when 

,.,much of our writing, esp«ially our poetry, be- 
came the newspapers of the struggle, taking for- 
ward campaigns, popularising organisational for- 
mations, celetn^ting leaders who wei^ in constant 
battle against repression. Other art forms also took 
anactiviststance...(F.Meintpe5t April 19%b,pp. 119) 

In this crucible of national struggle, English 
was being purged of ite colonial and consumerist 
taints. Afrikaans was being reclaimed by its black 
working class constituency. Recognition also 
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began to glow that the rural areas are not 
necessarily traditional backwaters, nor Ae 
handmaiden of the lufaan. A^odated with this, 
the indigenous African languages have started to 
come into their own. 

Strident and propagandistic, a culture of 
resistance proclaimed its deep roots in history. 
Cultural workers made people think, strwigth- 
ened their solidarity, and entertained (CWLP 
1990, pp. 100), often through oml perfonnance, 
and often in the indigenous African languages. A 
people's culture initially took refuge at cultural 
festivals on university campuses- But iiraieasingly 
a nation in the making celebrated at mass 
gathering, in local organisations, and through 
the popular media. 

The cultural struggle was not only being forged 
in the ideolc^cal factories of civil society, but 
also on the industrial shopfloor. Further, as 
unions grew, the attempt to control and reshape 
traditional or 'ethnic' symbols assumed an 
increased imjwrtance in class struggle. 
Reappropriating collective and oral culhiral 
forms, worter culture was 

sharply probingtherealilyofworkersexperiencesat 
the cutting edge of capitalist exploitation. It has also 
been instrumental in defining democratic 
organisation as being part of the essence of pn^res- 
sive cultuie (Meintjies and Hlatshwayo 1989, pp, 4). 

Activists found that the use of the electronic 
media and the pr^s were invaluable in develop- 
ing their organisational skills* Moving out of the 
universities, the plain paper-copier started 
making an impact on organisations from around 
1981. Together with the OHP, it facilitated the 
ingenious production of jwlitical banners. 
Political symtols appearing on buttons, posters 
and t-shirts also proliferated. By 1985, the 



{^(rtocopier found its way into many offices of 
servke, political and labour orgaiusations. 

The use personal cominiters also spiead 
outeide of universities, E^>ecially the comfni ter 
fadlily of DTP enabted the cheap high-tech 
alternative newspaj^ to be pitxiuced- At the 
same time, IwwevCT, large nun*ers of 
organisational posters, pamphlets and newspa- 
pers were either seized ot tenned, and the offices 
and homes of media wwkers were petnd bombed 
or raided. But tlw variety of alternative media 
weapons which were used did increase. Media 
tiaiiui^ worksh{^ were begun all around the 
country. Ttese workshops were often organised 
by members of the National Media Forum, 

These oiganisations are now struggling to 
come to terms with the fact that their 'alternative' 
or 'oppositional' role is changing. Mapr media 
conferences have begun to explore the role of the 
media in education, development reconstruction 
and nation building in the new South Africa. 
Other insistent themes are the need for a strong 
and independent press and broadcasting system, 
and for more effective training to counter 
dominant media practices. Some of the alterna- 
tive papers are investigating their role in distance 
education. Some are also taking steps to recast 
their images away from the often boring and 
hack journalism of the left. The search for 
appropriate media, which will enable especially 
rural people to express their preferences with 
reference to development issues, has begun. 

IdiMOfionol Context 1986 - Z99% 

Bom in 1%6. People's Education is a dynamic 
concept and practice whcKe development was 
bedevilled by the states of emergency. At the 
heart of people's education is the struggle for 
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d^TOcnicy ineducatkm. Hand in hand with the 
buildii^ of democratic striKtures in the commu- 
nity, people's education seeks to led^ine 
dassroom practices and metlnxldc^, to recreate 
a learning culture, and to challenge the ideologi- 
cal contoit of schod curricula. 

Tc^ether with the media, community snd 
youth or^nisaticms weie among those most 
crippled by the states of emergency. But, as with 
the media, the ^ckboot of repression had a)ntra- 
dictory effects. On the om hand, the devetopment 
of mai^ organisation m the community, and 
democratic practices in the schocis, w^ hindered. 
Equally effected was the challenge to the ideologi- 
cal content of school curricula. Pt^lple's education 
awareness programmes had begm to be incorpo- 
rated into the timetables of some sc hools. 
However, th^ were obliterated under gunpoint 
when troops moved onto schm>l campuses. At a 
time when the cultural struggle outside the 
boundaries of schools was at its peak, it was clear 
that cultural resistance of the 1976 genre would 
not be brooked by the state in the schools. 

On the other hand, innovative v/ays of 'stretch- 
ing' curricula continued unpublicised. For 
example, career guidance by service organisations 
in some schools served to deepen understanding 
that the linkages between education and work are 
not neutral. Teacher resource forums also 
encuuraged Itfachers to transform curricula 
through the development of alternative teaching 
materials. Creative methods were used. These 
ranged from the use of the computer to the 
holding of teachers' cultural festivals. 

Further, media traimng workshops in some 
parts of the country helped to strengthen student 
representative councils- The mushrooming of 
numerous study groups contributed to the 



growth of co-<^>erative fom^ of learning. In these 
and crther wayt^ were the tmdmocratic stnictures 
in tiw schods undennined. But many erf the^ 
devdo{»nents v^e slow, hidden or initiated by 
eduoitors in univer»ti» or service oiganisations, 
or ou^de of ma^ oi^anisations. audition, the 
state and capital sw^t to coopt the innovative 
and deoKxratic elements of people's education in 
a niunber of %vays. Recently, teacher oi^anisation 
has taken giant strides forward. PTSAs are also 
'^nsolidating. 

i'eqjle's education seeks to address itself to 
both formal and non-formal education, to the 
education of children and adults. Non-formal or 
open education has usually served to supplement 
weakness^ in the formal state schcx)! system. But 
this relationship has been changing, especially 
since 1^. The late 1980s saw the virtual collapse 
of fentu education. Crisis also began to invade 
other educational departments. Overcrowding, 
the extreme shortage of facilities and trained 
teachers, and the breakdown of authority and 
discipline were unprecedented in black schools. 
Student activists were among those most badly 
affected as new ways of denying access to 
students were implemented. Learners utilised 
informal learning networks to attempt to deal 
with the crisis. Many non-formal learning groups 
were ^ up by students nr thar parents or 
community ui^nisatiuns all over the country. 

It is argued however, that developments in the 
sphere of worker education have been the most 
telling reason for the fact that the non-formal is 
now a key ^ite of educational transformation. 
Worker organisation ii^n to assume a leading 
role in political strugg> around 1986/7. The 
main thrust of worker education is the building 
of organisation; although the need for formal 
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education has beconw more pronounc^i. 
People's eduoition needs to address the issue of 
worker education. 

MmIIo la PmiM^'* Idhmitfoii 

New space is being won for effective education in 
domestic or organisational setting, as well as in 
the schools. This is one result of the clanging 
relationship between formal and non-formal 
education, and between education and the other 
organs of consent such as the media. Use of the 
mass media such as television and radio may be 
part of the solution to our educational problems. 
Large numl>ers of learners can be educated 
rapidly and quite cheaply. Also, the ways in 
which audio-visual media and non-technolc^ical 
media or oral cultural fonns can facilitate 
democratic and collective learning need to be 
explored. 

Such methods would be useful in the 'training 
of trainers' in worker and rommunity education; 
in creative mass education methodologies; in 
distance education; in developing a reading 
culture; in creating literacy codes for children and 
adults; and in participatory research methods. 
But with the learning environment moving out of 
the school, the issue of providing effective 
learning and teaching environmente is going to 
bm)me a crucial one. With the rise of community 
based and working class intellectuals', the 
teacher's role is a changing one. Use of the media 
adds to this effect. 

Teachers have ceased to monopolise the 
mediation or transmission of content- The issue of 
methodology has assumed increasing impor- 
tance. However, the increasing emphasis on 
process and technique in progressive education, 
which is encouraged by the use of technology. 



^ouW not be at the expense of content because 

^^Kise who focus on content i^ve priority to chal- 
lenging the dominant klerfogy and developing 
criticai ideas, white those who foci» im... processes 
give priwity to chal^ging tl^ hierarchical social 
relations of the ckssroom... 
(TTtefcnnw) fail tosee tiieidedt^icaldimea^ionsof 
theleaming experfena? itself, (whilst) the processes- 
focussed group (fail) to kxate classroom social rela- 
tions within a critical analysis of the wider 
:^ety...The content of classroc»n instruction must 
be paralleled by a pedagogical style which is consis- 
tent with a radical political vision (Youngman 1^. 
pp. 4-5), 

We need to draw linkages between the content 
of the popular media, people's culture, people's 
^ucation and a critical and democratic peda- 
gc^. There is a general feeling now that the 
culture of resistan(^ should transform itself, to 
better meet the demands of the present period, 
and to more effectively challenge ruling class 
culture. Probably the most urgent need is for the 
upgrading of the skills and for training. More 
resoi)*'ces to do this are needed. But mass access 
to the means of ideolc^ical production shall not 
become a reality without greater provision for 
literacy training. 

It is argued that the use of the mass media such 
as television or radio would be one way of 
widening the cultural scope of people's educa- 
tion. But to be educationally valuable, people's 
culture needs to be reflected in the media. 
Together with this, an active, creative, critical and 
collective learning should be fostered. If people's 
culture is not equated with the mass consumerisl 
culture currently purveyed on state television, it 
should be accepted that education can entertain. 

Hegemony is both a }X)litical and pedagogical 
prwess. The act of learning is a fundamental 
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aspect of heganony : 

Pedagogy as a form of cultura! production and ex- 
change,., addresses how knowledge fe produced, 
mediated, refused and represented within rriations 
of power both in and uut^e the school iGixoux 
and Simon 1^). 

Consent is leamt. It is learned through the 
knowing of the mind, which is usually nurtured 
in the schools. It is also learned through pleasure 
or entertainn^nt. or the knowing aiKi feeling of 
the heart and body. Such affective learning is not 
valued by the schools. Popular culture is the 
particular domain of affective learning. PiK)ple's 
Education needs to mould the whole person. It 
also needs to better recognise that the language of 
education is the language of culture creation, and 
that cultural identity is formed not only in the 
institutions of civil society, but also at the base ot 
society. 

The ties between popular or people's culture, 
the processes of consent, and a critical and 
democratic pedagogy^ need to b« traced. Studies 
of popular culture should not be seen merely as 
analyses of texts, or as forms of consumption. 
There is also the need to understand how student 
identities, cultures and political experiences 
provide the basis of learning, Bantu Education, as 
a type of mass education, attempted to domesti- 
cate an increasingly radical working class culture 
by incorporation. But it is argued that this hidden 
curriculum of stKial control has long been 
contested, particularly in the realm ot student 
culture. 

Ways of incorfH^r^ting people's culture in the 
development ot a democratic }?edagogy need to 
be explored. This can be done through the 
development oi suitable Media Studies and 
Cultural Studies a>urses, and the organisation of 
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more workshops, smiinars azui performances. A 
conwlidated curriculum should be developed by 
cultural media and teach^ organisations where 

...culture »s seen as an elaborate system erf social 
meaning including books, films, teievisk)nr music. 
\ideos. Comics, language, and art..,(There slumld 
be) a CO - ordinated search for primary materials in 
the various categories,.. These selected materials 
must be introduced into the national educational 
cumculum trom school to universities,.. (Ndetwle 
1989, pp. 29) 

All ways of reading text, and context, should 
be explored. This implies the widening of the 
concept of literacy, and the cx>-ordinated devel- 
opment of literacy campaigns. The historical 
growth of a reading culture in South Africa needs 
to be traced. It should be recognised that a 
reading culture does not preclude oral culture 
(Perold 1991), pp. 25), nor the 'secondary orality' 
(Ong 1982, pp. IbO) associated with the electronic 
media. Literacy al^ needs to be unshackled from 
its association with schooling, high or colonial 

culture, and cognitive development. ■ 
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It was the British media educationist MastCTman 
(1^, pp. 16) who suggested that teachers may 
beccm^ expemlable if they are unable to prove 
that they have importance b^ond being mere 
transmitters of information. After all computer- 
ized education syst«ns are able to perform this 
functicm at a fraction of the cost of a teaching 
toree. However, what these systems are unable to 
do, is to develop a critical consciousness in pupils, 
which will keep pace with the developments in 
information and communication technology. 

At present schools are not taking ad^uate care 
of this vital aspect in pupils' education. Instead 
they cling to traditional modes of teaching which 
are dominated by print and emphasize a set of 
tesic skills, embodied in the three Rs - reading, 
writing and arithmetic. These basic skills are seen 
as being fundamental to any pupil's education. 
However, because these skills are seen as being 
basic, we must not mistake them for being 
neutral. The emphasis placed on these skills is a 
conscious choice, made to produce a specific 
educational result. The pupils we are teaching 
will be adults in the 21st century. Will th^ basic 
skills be adequate for survival then, and are they 
in fact adequate in our present society? Surely, 
what education should aim for is the develop 
ment of aptitudes and abilities for life then. While 
schools still stress the importance of print, the 
visual medium has becwne the most powerful 
influencing force outside of schools, with print in 



newspapers and magazines becoming increas- 
ingly nwre vi^l and great advaiH^ bdng made 
in computer graphics. Why then, if schools stress 
the importance of criticizing print, do they 
neglect the critidMn of visual aiul otlw media? 
Surely, by understanding how nuidia works, 
pupils will be more able to understarwl their 
worid, which is largdy con^cted by the media. 

In this respect, media trachers should form a 
vanguard in education* While traditional 
education stresses content as the end. Media 
Educaticm se^ content as a means to an end - the 
end being critical autonomy. Media Educators 
will have to re?-sess their roles as teachers. They 
will have to take risks, in order to make their 
pupils take a greater resjK)nsibiMty for thei, 
learning. This, I foresee as being one of the 
greatest challenges facing the media teacher on 
their entry into the progre^ive terrain of Media 
Education. Pupik are wary of taking such 
responsibility after being disempowered for so 
long by a system where tte teacher was the 
expert. Given this understanding, there was 
always a right answer, and what was being 
taught was accq?ted as natural, neutral and the 
truth. Just as it is important to understand the full 
implications of the ideolc^cal power of the 
media, so too, must the media teacher confront 
the ideological power of education. As media 
teachers, we need to realize that education is 
never neutral, but instead political. It is political 
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in ih-^ sense that it is either liberating and 
devetops critical thinking or tliat it is domesticat- 
ing ami serves to perpetuate the status quo. 
(Freii* and Shor 1987, pp, 9-14), However, it is 
ahnc^t certain that it will be found to further the 
aims of those in power and can thus never be 
value-free. It must be stressed that, 

the attemi^ h> 'imprinf ideas, whether reactionary 
or socialist, is not education but propaganda. If we 
encourage this fonn of learning' in schools, then our 
studHits will be vulnerable to other forms of ma- 
nipulation even more. It is upon the ability of stu- 
dents leaving our educational institutions to think 
crihcally and make their own decisions that the 
future of our society depends. (MastaTnan,1985, 
pp.37) 

If media teachers commit themselves to 
developing genuinely prc^ressivc educational 
methods, they will play a vital role in the future 
of education and society, as a whole. 

If we l(x>k to the origins of media education, we 
see that initial studies grew out of distrust of the 
media. It was established by educationalists who 
viewed mass media as low cultui^; something 
which pupils needed to be inoculated against. 
Pupils needed to be warned and protected 
against the negative effects of the media and 
shown what was of high cultural and moral 
value. All that this condemnation ser\'ed to do, 
was to mythologiae the media and heighten 
curiosity about it. As media teachers, we need to 
remove all stress from questions of value. We 
need to challenge the validity of a concept such as 
'universal truth'. Are truth and value not sp^ific 
to a particular group of people working within a 
particular criteria of thought and feeling in a 
particular society? Postman feels that the state- 
ment, 'All value is contextual' from Riesman's 



book Individmlism Ikconsidtred (1954) illustrates 
the point tiiat not even the ndblest ideal or 
dearest truth is unarguable. Bereft of serious 
oppc^ticm, our ideas and truths lose their vitality 
and, eventually, their meaning (Postman 1979, 
pp.22). 

Instead of making value judgements we need 
to increase understanding of how media work. 
Pupils must be assisted to develop an under- 
standing of Ik)w the media produces meaning, 
how it is organized, how it constructs reality and 
most importantly how this reality is understood 
by thc^ who receive it. So, when I speak of 
pupils needing to understmd the media, I mean 
that they should investigate the structures which 
make up what is known as media, rather than 
making an evaluative judgement aboui its 
cultural and moral quality. This in itself is a 
^rious challenge to traditional methods of 
teaching where criticism of texts is still locked 
into the Leavisite tradition, a tradition which 
allows for particular texts to chosen according 
to their literary merits, and then for a close 
readinf of these worthy texts to be undertaken- 
Pupils are told that the texts chosen, are chosen 
Iwause they are classics and thus constitute gtxxi 
literature, which is of high cultural value, because 
of the accuracy with which they reflect the 
human expwriena?. (Lea vis 1948, pp. 10). The 
criticism which is generally undertaken, is carried 
out in such a way that it elucidates, for the pupil, 
general truths and M:r\' t» to refine taste. Pupils 
are taught that if an adequate reading of the text 
is made, then and only then can these general 
truths be revealed. (Bradbun^ and Palmer 1^70, 
pp.29). 

Media teachers will need to go beyond an 
investigation of content and investigate those 
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forces which control the media. The ideological 
powa* of tite media as well as of education lies in 
the apparent naturahiess of representations. If the 
illustcmism of media is to be investigated, then 
those studying tl^ media will have to deconstruct 
the texts with which they are dealing. They will 
have to reverse the process which created the 
final product and show the ways in which the 
meaning was prcxluced. In looking at the selective 
nature of the media, areas such as editing, 
censorship, self-censorship and propaganda will 
have to be studied. Pupils will have to be made 
aware that that which they are viewing or 
experiencing is not reality but a representation 
thereof. This will be particularly nec^sary when 
investigating newspapers and television, as both 
mediums strive for absolute authenticity. 

However, as media educators, our primary 
objectives should not simply be critical awareness 
and understanding, but rather critical autonomy. 
Teachers need to encourage critical insights, self- 
confidence and a critical faculty which will extend 
beyond schot^l learning and develop as the pupil 
mature and their interests change. In order for 
these critical faculties to develop it will often be 
necessary for pupils to Uwk at information which 
is outside Uie texte they are studying. Access to 
and the ability to work with these kinds of 
information is of the utmost importance in any 
Media Education course. Often information gaps 
need to be filled by the teacher and media 
teachersmust accept that critical autonomy is not 
automatic but is .something which develops 
slowly. 

However, our task as media educators does 
not end with the attainment of critical autonomy. 
We need to move K*yond the realm of critical 
consciousness, into the more creative and 



practical realms. Ultimately, pupils should be 
encouraged to extend their cr^tive powers, by 
creating their own medui within the framework 
of their criticism of the exi^ng media. Their own 
media should thus challenge the existing media 
and not Emulate it By using media equipment to 
produce their own media material, pupils may 
develop even greater insight into some of the 
problems and issues, experienced by those who 
work in media agencies. This hamis-on experi- 
ence may also help with their deconstruction of 
media lexte and bring home more clearly the fact 
that the media is highly selective, r^l orAy 
because of the ideological restrictions placed on 
it, but also because the equipment used to record 
events has certain limitations. This is only one 
aspect of interaction with the media, which can 
be investigated. Pupils may have challenged the 
media and the society reflected in it, within the 
confines of the classroom. Pupils must now be 
encouraged to actively challenge and interact 
with the media, letters to the press and to 
companies, posters, photc^aphs, articles or 
video material which pupils feel warrant 
exposure by the media, should be submitted to 
newspapers, magazines and tele\ision stations. 
Pupils can become involved in their I' cal 
newspapers or in a school publication. Whatever 
their contribution, they will be contributing 
toward the democratization of the media and of 
scxriety. This is not the only way in which Media 
Education stimulates democratic ideas. The 
discourse, between the teacher and the pupils 
and l^tween fellow pupils, which is integral to 
Media Education intrcxiuce* pupils to demtxratic 
concepts, such as bargaining, negotiation and 
compromise. 
When fact^ with these pa^spects, many 
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teachers lack confidence as they fed that their 
knowledge of n^ia teduiology ami media 
structures is inadequate. Holder, n^ia 
teacher need to aoept that in teaching media 
they do not i^ed to CDntrol the learning environ- 
ment as an expertrlnit ratiierentcf intoitasa 
learner, akmg^de their pupils. Hiey become a 
facilitator of the learning proc^, rather than 
dominating it and selecting what is to be learnt. 
The succe^ of Media Education dq>ends upon 
thc^ who t^h it ^opting a non-autocratic 
mode towards teaching. The media teacher needs 
to accept that 'ntm-hierarchical teaching modes 
are necessaxy and that a methodok^ which 
promotes reflection, critical thinking - lively, 
democratic, graupK>rientated action' (Masterman 
l%5, pp. 27) is integral to Media Education. This 
scenario is the antithesis of the traditional 
teaching/learning enviromwnt, with the teacher 
as expert and the confidence of knowing that 
there is a right answer. In Media Education there 
are few right answers. If we aim to make pupils 
critically autonomous, then we have to break 
their dependence on the teaclivt We have to 
dispense with the rigidity of the traditional 
learning environment and allow for gnoup 
dialogue to take place. This is not as easy or as 
safe as that of traditional lessons where the 
outcome of proceedings is highly predictable. The 
Media Education learning environment needs to 
be flexible. Learning also needs to placed in the 
pupils' field of experience and their preferences 
need to considered. Teachers need to accumu- 
late as many perceptions as there are in any 
group and in so doing they will have at their 
disposal a wider range of perceptions, cultural 
viewpoints and experiences than any one teacher 
can ever hope to achieve on their own. Teachers 



and fnipils need to ent&r into genuine dialogue 
on all ^pecte of course omtent Pu|^ must feel 
free to question tiie views of tl^ teacher and 
mu5tb^gtnton^ke judgen^ts and analyses 
without depending on the trachCT/expCTl for 
clarification. If pupib are abte to find inftrrmation 
and resources on their own and take resptmsibil- 
ity for their learning environment the need for 
traditkmal tiansmis^on teaching wiU cease. 

Wluit I have hem propping is an idral I have 
lx!en kxAing at the perfect teacher, working with 
the perfect da^, in the perfect school When 1 
kwk at the realities of teacher and pupils and 
schocds, especially in the South Afru^n context, 
my ideal suddenly Incomes remote- In South 
Africa^ we have schools with wonderfol audio- 
visual loomS/ equipped with the latent in 
technology. And, we have schools without 
electricity and drastic shortages in books and 
desks. We have pupils who go home to stereo 
systems, televisions and video recorders, not to 
mention personal computers and video cameras. 
And there are th(^ who go home to homes 
devoid of any modem luxuries or appliances. 
When approaching the issue of Media Education, 
there are a hc«t of problems relating to the 
availability of equipment and funds which have 
to be investigated and overcome wherever 
possible. Other problems likely to be encoun- 
Xerxsi, once we start introducing Media Educa- 
tion into schools, apart from those of suitable 
venues and adequate equipment, are problems 
such as time-tabling and assessment. Earlier, ! 
stressed that flexibility was vital to the teaching 
of media. However, once inside the rigid school 
system, we will often find that we are unable to 
exercise the flexibility we would like. 

If we are serious about Media Education, we 
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must tackk these prc^^ems and work for viable 
sdutions within existing structures. Time-tabling 
albwancK will have to be negotiated to accom- 
modate the screening of films or the additional 
time required for a workshop in which pupils 
produce their own media. Assessment I see as 
one of the main areas of concern. If want 
Media Education to have the effects which I have 
outlined, then it will have to cease to be a 
peripheral part of the syllabus. An assessment 
procedure which remains troe to the progr^ive 
ideals of Media Education, while at the same time 
meeting the requirements of education depart- 
ments and, ultimately, tertiary education 
adnussion requirements, will luive to be devel- 
oped. Such an assessment programme would 
have to assess the areas such as the pupils' 
abilities to recognise the levels of realism em- 
ploved in a media text as well as the representa- 
tive nature of the media. It would have to assess a 
pupil's ability to place media texts in their 
appropriate ^tegories and to link these catego- 
ries with interpretation of the media, Pupils 
would have to be assessed on their ability to 
imagine how and why, by whom aitd for what 
reason, for which audience and with what effect a 
media text is produced. Pupils would also have 
to display an understanding of the selective 
nature of the media, in terms of issues such as 
editing and censorship. (Bazalgette 1989, pp. 85). 
The problematics surrounding the field of Media 
Education are numerous, but these problems 
must become part of the discourse between 
teachers and pupils. The field of study must 
constantly be problematized, in order to keep it 
dynamic and flexible. 

The mass media, and esfwrially television, have 
been blamed for nurturing passive attitudes to 



reception. 1 feel that these attitudes were first 
nurhired in tte school environment and have 
been fuelled by traditional teaching methods. If 
pupils are to develop a critical autonomy, which 
will preclude them from falling prey to the 
seduction of the media, then teachers working in 
the field of media are gcang to have to rethink 
their own perceptions and attitudes about 
education. In onler tt^ keep abreast of advances in 
media technology, they will Iwve to dispense 
with the protective armour of the traditional 
approach to teaching and learning and become 
pioneers in a field of education which is still 
shrouded in a pall of n:u5trust ■ 
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It is important to locale this discu^ion of visual 
literacy in South A\.ca in 1990. The context is 
obvious and we are all aware of the list of 
statistics i^arding the enormous inequalities 
locally in educational facilities, social opportuni- 
ties, welfare and health services, as well as the 
basic problems of universal franchise and the 
items that a Bill of Rights should ensure. 

The fact that there is a move towards a unitary, 
demoaatic, non-sexist and non-racist South 
Africa lends an ui^ency to matters like verbal 
illiteracy, as well as visual illiteracy. 

As Ed French has written 

Were a history of adult literac>» work in South Africa 
to be written ... the volume would be regretlablv 
thin. {French I'^iH.pp.ah) 

He goes on to discuss the problems faced in 
literacy work - social, ea>nomic and culhiral, as 
well as the notoriously difficult task of defining 
literary. 

Given that the term 'literacy' in 'visual literacy' 
is pniblematic and that we should look for a more 
appropriate term, we can however, learn from 
verbal literacy to tread carefully when trying to 
teach visual Iiterac\^ The typical dictionary 
definition of literacy is 'the ability to read and 
write' but this avoids issues like: What do ptHiple 
need to read and w^rite? To what ends and in 
whose interests? What are the minimu m qualifi- 
cations to be seen as literate in specific circum- 
stances, or does literacy have a less sf^-ific 



meaning of being competent in a wider culture 
or literature? 

Even the question of 'functional literacy' is 
fraught with problems of exploitaticm (like mine- 
workers being given a vocabulary that will 
CTable them to perform limited functions on a 
mine). 

French proposes a definition of literacy that is 
useful: 

(It) encompasses the varied skills and qualities that 
divCTse oi;ganisations deem it necessary to help, 
enable, empower, make more efficient, or liberate 
adults who have been deprived of a useful d^eeof 
formal education. (French 19S», pp 26.) 

The operative phrase is 'empower', act more 
freely, have greater choice, have access to 
previously monopolised information. But French 
w^ams that even with a more acceptable defini- 
tion of literacy we must take into account the 
twin problems that bedevil most programmes: 
questions of legitimacy and .^ulhenticitv 
Powerful groupings and organisations try to 
establish their legitimac\' or credentials through 
literacy programmes that will create a amsumer 
middle-class or vaguely aid reform or help 
present a charitable facade, or even try to prt^>nt 
a liberation prt>gramme. In all of these cases it is 
the agency rather than the illiterate that is of 
greater important?. 

Authenticity, on the other hand, is brought into 
question because most literacy programmes are 
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initiated and ran by whites. This means that the 
real needs of the illiterate are aften not addressed 
because they, being illiterate, lack a voice. 

Bearing tfiese c^rvations in mind, we can 
now move towai ds a discussion of the pnAIems 
in visual literacy. 

How does an ethnographic perspective help us 
in rrformulating the issue? If we regard \dsual 
literacy as being a social and culhjral phenom- 
encm, something that exists t^tween people and 
that connects individuals to a range of expert- 
eiKCs at different points in time^ then it lends 
itself to ethnographic investigation 

By ethnographic we mean descriptions that lake in ti> 
account the perepecti veof members of a social group 
including the belirfs and values that underlie and 
organise their activities and utterances. (Smith 1990) 

This means that we must move away from the 
simplistic formalistic taxonomy that usually 
passes as a discussion of visual literacy. We must 
focus on the social and cultural contexts and 
processes involved in the acquisition of visual 
literacy. These should include an investigation of 
how children interact with adults in different 
cultures to acquire their visual competence. (Let us 
introduce that term now, and define it later.) 
Adults make visual texts comprehensible to their 
children through personal relationships in the 
home by building on and developing existing 
communicative patterns. From conversational 
interaction children are intnxlumi to media 
images like picture books and movies, or natural 
images like the distinguishing markings on the 
skins of cattle or patterns in beadwork or woven 
material 

These competencies are developed in informal 
social peer-interaction through hidden or 
secretive visual literacies like children's games. 



Both card and board games need a high d^ree of 
visual ccMnprtences, lhe« generally l^g 
overkx>ked rather than considered as aspects of 
visual ccwnpetOTce. 

A seminal essay in the ethn<^aphy of literacy 
(which has interesting implications for visual 
literacy) is The Anthropolc^ cf literacy 
Acqu^ition\ David Smith questions the tradi- 
tional asaamplion that illiteracy is the cause of 
poverty and exclusion from the good things of 
life, shovrtng that many adults live a reasonably 
successful life while being classified functionally 
illiterate. A mechanic may operate quite success- 
hilly while being unable to read a manual For 
him illiteracy is only an inconvenience in this 
workplace, although he might well be totally lost 
in another situation. 

Analogously, the inaWlity to recognise the 
genre of a film will probably not seriously affect 
a filmgoer's enpynwnt of a movie. An immigrant 
may not be able to read of write English, but may 
be literate in hib or her home language. This is a 
specific illiteracy that has little effect on the 
ji^rson's self-concept. Similariy, a person who is 
a movie-buff might have great trouble in 
interpreting a complicated Flemish still-life filled 
with arcane symbolism. 

Or, to use a personal anecdote: when I wrote 
an approving review of Gideon Mendel's 
phott>graphic essay of the AWB Tfte Last Trek 1 
ajmpaanJ a photograph of a dejected AWB 
member on a swayfeck nag to a Don Quixote 
without a lance who would not even recognise a 
windmill, or horseman who could not make the 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse. 1 was taken to 
task by a young Black activist who insisted 
merely by imaging the AWB, Mende! was 
lending them respectability. The activist siiw 
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Rag& and r^ism, I saw inmy and allusion. I still 
think tfiat I was right and that the exhibition was 
a devastating expose dP the bonda^ aini bck of 
inspiration of Ae A WB. 

Professionally, 1 knew Mendd's previous work, 
and I was aware of August Sander's similar 
expc^ of German sroety. But then, <rf ccmrse, my 
interpretative response was not blwked hy the 
sheer insult to Blacks of the existence of the AWB. 

One student who is imwilling to pay the social 
and psychdc^cal price for the acquisition of 
school literacy. The boycotting of classes by Black 
pupils in South Africa is a case in fK>int The 
realities such pupils experience in everyday life 
belie the promise Inat literacy will lead to a better 
life. 

Again analogously, iinlividuals or groups can 
l« turned off the the visual culture or another 
group if that group is seen as thr* atening, 
colonial of alien. Even {on a smaller scale) a 
schoolchild will not risk peer ridicule by appear- 
ing l>e 'clever' by knowing about 1^ intingsor 
photographs. 

Bearing these examples in mind we can see 
how the two requirements of ethnographic 
research - participant observation and the 
discovery of what situations means to those in 
them - reveal that the meaning of a situation may 
firstly be different to different participants, and 
secondly, not necessarily what it seems to be from 
the outside. Ethnography's committment to 
holism consigns a particularly important role to 
context in its investigations. One can therefore 
argue that illiteracy is not simply a single 
problem taking on various forms, but that it is a 
social issue defined by ^al context. That means 
that there can be many illiteracies (or literacies), 
linguistic or visual, which should not be seen 



primarily as a pedago^c mie^ but as a rdational 
t^ue. 

An etimqgraphy of linguistic or visual literacy 
diat is true to its cultuml roots will examine, 
wilbcHit preconception, brth the social coree- 
quences of the f^rticular illiteracy uinJer in vesti- 
gation as well as the various levels of meaning 
that individuals perceive it has for thmi. 

Faulo Frcdre has argued that before one can 
learn to read and write the word, one has to leam 
to read and write the world. This will enable the 
individual to determine whether the price of 
becoming literate is worth paying- So the 
educator must take into account the extent to 
which each individual's reading of his or her 
wc^d is respected as being legitimate and 
accurate, while recc^nising that no-one else can 
experience it. 

This is where we finally take leave of linguistic 
literacy, having taken note of the complexities 
involved. 

If we take Paulo Frdrc's statement as a point of 
departure then one realises that it is not wholly 
appropriate for visual literacy. Most people 
t^fore they attempt to interpret the image, can 
already see the worid. 

There is already a basic visual competency that 
enables individuals to see pictures, colours, 
shapes, patterns whether they be on paper, 
canvas, screens or cowhide. 

But, as Oslx>me puts it: 

In ordinary life we are accustomed to use our per- 
ceptions as clues to practical situations, signposts to 
action and the raw material of conceptualising 
thought. Wedunot notice thep^-ceptual qualities of 
the things we see. beyond what is necessary to 
classify and place them. (Osborne 1970, pp. 21) 

Uxiking is commonplace, seeing is rare. This 
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explains the popular delight in mturalistic art 
whidi can }7e appreciated for its verisimilitude 
because here j^rcepticm of tiie painting involves 
little moie than identification or lecogniticm. 
Since vi^ial comj^tence is not taught at school, 
even a child's ability to see, its Mlural visual and 
perceptual acuity, is subordinated to the word. 
Gradually visual images are relegated to illustra- 
tions to written texts, while all the attention is 
focused on explication and criticism of the written 
text. 

Somehow the child acquires the necessary 
visual competena* n> dt*al with his or her immedi- 
ate life, the abi ^gnise advertisements in 
magazine, unders . id a movie in a cinema, 
realise why a photograph is in a newspaper and 
know that moving images on television at 8 
o'dock at night convey the news. 

In the same way that the peasant woman might 
be mathematically illiterate but still be able to cut 
and sew a complicated geometrical dress f^ttem, 
or the street newspaper vendor who cannot pass 
Standard Two maths can easily give a motorist 
change, people acquire a basic visual compe- 
tence. 

It might therefore be argued that there is no 
such thing as visual illiteracy, and even if there 
were, it would not be as serious as linguistic 
illiteracy. 

There is some truth in this, but it in no way 
detracts friim the importance of visual lit* 
eracy. 

It is commonplace that we are increasingly 
subjected to a world of images as global satellite 
television increases in scope. This means grater 
production of news, documentaries, images of 
cultures and colonisation |><^ rful American 
or Eurocentric cultural inui^es. 



Larry Gn>ss h^ noted that within the broad 
eatery of symbolic competence there are at 
leas* five-subcatqgoriw or modes: tte linguistic, 
the iccmic or visual the social-gestural the 
musical and the Ic^ohmatiiematical. He goes 
on: 

Tte existence of competence is depwdent on exten- 
sive and continual action, ^ulful action in a sym* 
bolic vtiode is intellij^ce and knowledge itself, and 
at tl^ same time it is the only way sudi knowledge 
can be acquired, maintained, extmded and utilised 
in cr^tive and productive activity. Intdligmce is 
skill in a medium, or more precisely skill in a cultural 
medium. (Gross 1974, pp. 76). 

Gross is underlining the active participation of 
the individual and is al^ emphasising the arena 
of culture within which the acquisition of 
symbolic competence occurs. 

It is clear that with tiie active participation of 
the individual visual competence will increase 
through the process of mahmtion. This means 
that the barriers that hinder this process sho^ d 
be eliminated. 

Visual competence should be presented as 
attractive, as desirable and as a means towards 
empowerment. This is not going to be easy in 
South Africa either for children or for adults. 
Whites should be persuaded that visual comp^ 
tence in Black art (or transitional art if you wish) 
is important. The redi*^^ ^ of Black art that 
started with the 'Neglcctt-d Tradition' Exhibition 
at the Johannesburg Art Galleiy in 1 W and has 
continued with the awarding of prizes to artiste 
like Jackson Hlungwani and Gerard Sekoto must 
become a significant part of art education. The 
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move of Black art from ethnc^phic museums 
and curio shof^ into art galleri®, where it is 
begizming to command high prices, is a major 
proce^ of cultural reception. 

We should also not make the basic ethno- 
graphic mistate of tnisting the so<alled 'native 
informant^ and assume that every Black will be 
able to discourse on the nature of, say, Venda 
sculpture. There should also be a oonsdous effort 
to teach Black children to understand and 
appreciate Black art At the same time, the history 
of Western art and photography must be seen as 
essential knowledge for all both Black and White. 
Let us not make the same mistake and assume 
that all Whites are competent in interpreting and 
understanding Western visual art. 

The importance and significance of television 
must be stressed. It is both a threat and a gift to 
all cultures. Global satellite television will a 
fact of life in South African within the next five 
years, posing a great threat to the cultural and 
intellectual possession of smaller cultures. It can 
both drown them or misuse them. On the other 
hand, community television can prove to be a gift 
and antidote to this imperialism and help 
preserve and promote indigenous cultures. Both 
types of television need visual competency. 

There is a need for a South African film 
industry that can draw on the best models of 
Europe, America^ the East and Africa as well as 
developing a local style and content. 

The same may be said of South African 
photography. Luckily this is an area where Black 
photographers have established themselves. The 
name of Peter Magubane, Ernest Cole, Ben 
Gosani, Alf Kumalo and Omar Badsha rank with 
those of David Goldblatt, Paul Weinberg and 
Jenny Gordon. (Note the absence of Black 



women!) 

Fmally, the whole question of visual compe- 
tence must be taught or encouraged wi tiun the 
framewwk of visual discourse. This means that 
the producticm as well bs the distributi<m and 
visual texts must be taken into account. The little 
bit of frainalistic expliaition of a film that fosses 
for film study in schools these days if fairly 
worthless. Any formal study must take into 
account the ideological context of a visual text: 
Who n«de it, with whose money, for what 
purpose and who saw it? Discour^ will lake into 
account the syiKhronic and the diachronic 
meaning of a visual text. Issues pertaining to the 
synchronic would establish whether there are 
others like it and how it relates to similar texts in 
other media. Then diachronically, debate or 
enquiry could iiKtude the genesis, the tradition 
of the work, as well as the way the individual 
makes the visual text produce meaning. All of 
the implications of Reception Theory should be 
borne in mind, as well as the Theory of the 
Sub^ in the way that meaning is negotiated. 
The demystification of this proc^ is a signifi- 
cant part of acquiring visual competence. 

Only then shouki the text be examined 
formally. Then? should be a careful distinction 
drawn between the formal visual comp^lencies 
appropriate to film, television, photography, 
painting and graphic art and even more specifi- 
cally between the sub<at^ories of, say portrait 
photography, photojinimalism, social documen- 
tation, landscape photc^aphy or art photogra- 
phy. The same is true of film, of painting and si> 
on. 

There are many visual literacies', not just one. 
And the end of the acquisition of visual compe- 
tency is not the production of consistency of 
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vision or even unifonnity of interpretation. It is 
knowledge of the processes involved and 
awareness of the self. In Nelson Goodman's 
words 

The eye comes always ancient to its work c*sessed 
bv its own past and bv old and new insinuations ut 
the ear Not only HOW. but WHAT it sees is 
n?gulated by need and prejudice. It selects, rejects, 
organises, discriminates, associates, classifies, 
anlayses and constructs. iGoodman ]%% pp 7-8). 

Knowledge of this situation, and ways of 
dealing with it are the first steps towards visual 
competency. ■ 
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IniiWflipCfllOB 

In Transvaal schools we do not study 'the media'. 
We are involved with the study of the visual 
media only, under a section erf the English 
syllabus entitled 'Visual Literacy'. Most com- 
monly, howem, due to tlie informal way in 
which visual literacy is structured and the fact 
that a film, or parts of fihn, are studied, the terms 
become confused and teachers and jmpils alike 
talk about 'fihn study'. 

The history of Visual Literacy in Transvaal 
secondary schools is about fifteen years old. In 
the mid 1970s, English teachers did teach a very 
limited part of the visual media - as advertifjing. 
The study of English has always been verbally 
orientated, and so this was the study of words 
working with pictures to create a message. The 
emphasis was on the advertisement as part of 
the language. In keeping with this emphasis, 
setwork material studied at all levels of high 
school was comprised of print literature - poetry, 
plays and prose. 

A comprehensive report on this course appears 
in Johann Grove's Master's dissertation, The 
Theory and Practice of Film Study at the Second- 
ary School Level. According to Grove, the 
experiment was instituted as a result of the 
conclusion having been reached that .here was a 
need for some form of media study at secondary 
schools. The fact that film study already existed 
as part of school curricula in the United King- 



dom, North America and Australia indicated the 
importance irf such study. (Throughout his 
dissertation. Grove m^'^ no distinction between 
the terms 'film shidy; 'media stud/, and 'visual 
literacy'). 

Then, in 1977, an experiment was instituted at 
six secondary schools in the Transvaal. This was 
an experimental film study course, conducted 
from 1977-79, which kid the foundations for the 
eventual introduction of visual literacy into the 
English syllabus. 

Grove also indicated that, as children are 
exposed to so much television, film study would 
help them to deal with this - and their immediate 
environment. 

The experimental film course began with the 
study of the hill-length film, Zorba the Creek, in 
Standards Eght, Nine and Ten. This film was 
found to be loo long, and too advanced for 
school children. The Projec.*^ Group had to 
narrow dovra their approach, which they did by 
confining film study to Standard Eight in 1977, so 
that they could 'find lh<nr feet'; and also to two 
short fihns {The Lady or the Tiger and The Red 
Kite), which aided organization and administra- 
tion. In 1978 the study of film was extended into 
Standard Nine, and then into Standard Ten in 
1979. 

The methodology of the film study experiment 
involved an initial analysis of the 'larger, more 
literary issues' (Grove 1981, pp. 2), and a 
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seomdaiy 'more critical tcchnique^inentated' 
study (Grove l%h pp. 6). Evaluatum d Idie study 
was by means of essays OT p^graphs iMised 
upon da^ discussiom The final Standard Ten 
evaluation was in the form of a film study paper 
as part of the six sdiools' internal matriculation 
system. 

The final result of the experimental course was 
a recommendation by the Working Committee to 
die joint Matriculation Board that film study be 
included in the syllabus for English Fu5t Lan- 
guage. Further pioneering work by Grove and the 
Subject 

Conunittee for English in the Transvaal 
Education Department (TED), resulted in the 
inclusion of film shidy into the English curricula 
at all English medium secondary schools in the 
Transvaal This falls under the subsection 'Visual 
Literacy^, which is part of the Reading section of 
the syllabus for English First Language. 

As set out in the syllabus, Visual Literacy 
comprises the study of visual material - pictures, 
cartoons, advertisements, tape-slide pn^rammes, 
film and television. In the Standard Ten syllabus, 
in addition to the three literature setworks (a play 
by Shakespeare, a novel, 600 lines of poetry), 
there is a fourth setwork. This is a choice between 
a 'substantive body of work' (TED 1986a, pp20) 
(anthology of short stories /novel/play) and a 
film. The set fthn for 1988/9 was Chariots of Fire; 
and for 1990/1 is Witness, 

TIm IntiNiffitfii 

In the general Assumptions and Aims for the 
syllabus, the terms 'film', 'television', 'screen 
materiaF and 'visual literacy' are not mentioned. 
It is possible, though, to assume that the Assump- 
tions and Aims apply to all facets of English - 



including Visual UtOTcy. This ^per also 
assumes that 'vmial Uteracy'/'fiUn study' are a 
jOTt of the language' nrferred to in the ^llabus, 
the inb^uction to which indicates t)w need to 
foster pupils' expression of their lives and needs, 
through ti^ integration of all language skills 
routed firmly in culture, conununity and context. 

Despite the fact that the syllabus utilises 
generalised statements about tl^ language, it is 
possible to read ti^ A^umptions and Aims and 
place film study/visual literacy in where it is 
intended to be. Most obvicmsly, as vit>ual Uteracy 
is part of the Readii^ section of the syllabus, it 
must fit in where the reading skilb do. 

Tte Assumptions upon which the English 
syllabus is based nefer to the 'questions of 
value...implicit in all language experiertce' (TED 
1986a, pp. 1). Fdm and television may be re- 
garded as an expr^ion of the pupils' lives in 
tenm of what they choose to view, Thm the 
incorporation of the shjdy of the visual media 
into a language is a means by which discernment 
and critical awareness may be tau^t - and the 
pupils will learn about values and how to assess 
situations. The syllabus indicates the importance 
of integrating the receptive and expressive 
language skills. This indicates that pupils are to 
be encouraged r.ot to just view films passively, 
but to speak and write about them too. 

In the Assumptions, the importance of a study 
of language rooted in the pupils' pereonal 
experience is emphasized- As has been estab- 
lished by various sources, a great amount of a 
pupil's experience is vicarious, via the media - 
particularly television. Thus the inclusion of the 
visual media into the syllabus should satisfy the 
demand for a language study that tak^ into 
account the pupils' experience. This is often 
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belied by the real situation, however, particularly 
in the choice of setwork material Hen?, tlra^ is 
no r^ection of the pupils' social environment- 
Films such as Chiriots c^Fire and Witness depict 
unfamiliar communities and nationalities that are 
not rrally part of a teenager's worid. The choice 
of such films does, however, satisfy another 
Assumption that points out that 

lan^ge leflects communities, cultures and nation- 
alities which desmre full acknowledgment and 
respect (TED 1986a, pp M 

Further, an a^umption is made that language 
study best occurs in 'an atmrephere of free and 
open enquir/ (TED 198te, pp, 2). As the system 
of education itself belies this ideal fwhaps 
setwork films have been chosen that deal with 
'safe' issues. And they are films that can be 
discussed at a distance. 

There is a clear indication in the Assumptions 
that language teaching should relate to the 
pupils' needs. One strongly perceived need of 
pupils is the necessity to be instructed in the 
media. In the TED syllabus, however, there is no 
approach towards a general awareness of the 
media and their power. The need is apparently 
satisfied by the fostering of critical awareness in 
the pupils so that they can make reasoned choices 
when selecting material to view. 

Although the syllabus mentions that most 
learning across the curriculum takes place 
through language, there is not a strong indication 
that film (as part of this language) should move 
out of the confines of English and be stressed as a 
universal learning medium - effectively enabling 
information to be depicted clearly and to be kept 
for many years. The value o/ *he screen as a 
learning medium has, in fact, l^n recognised by 



many schools who ha\^ utilised educational 
films, sUdes and videm in other sublets for 
many ywuns* The Assumptions also state the 
necessity for schools to devebp an aaws- the 
curriculum language policy- Witii the confine- 
iront of Visual Literacy to the English syllabus 
merely as an alternative source for literature 
study, there is little - if any - indicatitm of this 
ocouring with the visual media- 
There is one general Aim for teachmg English: 
'to help pupils to develop their potential as 
individuals and as members of society through 
developing their competence and performance in 
using language and through enriching their 
exf^rience and enpyment of Ianguage/(TED 
1986, pp. 2) In terms of the previous Assump- 
tions, language' refers to English as a means of 
communication through writing, speaking, 
listening and reading - a part of which is Visual 
Literacy. And the visual media become used as 
texts to be 'readVinterpreted in the study of the 
language. Were the pupils to become involved in 
any image production, this could be regarded as 
an extension of the expressive skills (writing and 
speaking) of the language. The aim to enrich the 
pupils' experience and enjoyment of part of the 
language is fulfilled by the fostering Ci discern- 
ment in the choice of viewing material in pupils. 

Following the general aim, there are five 
explanatory aims for the teacher. The first three 
are expressed as noble aims to promote the 
child's development, enhance their dignity and 
sustain confidence in themselves in order that 
they may understand themselves and live more 
fully. 

The .^tudy of the visual media is valuable in 
helping teachers to achieve these aims. Mt>st 
teenagers are far more visually lite-ate than 
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print-literate, and therefore it is often easier to 
«K:(mrage jnipils to respond to visual mataial 
than to print This also provides a way to 'neach' 
children who are visually orkntated. Further, 
those pupils who are not as verbally literate as 
c^ers are often able to achieve in Ae study of 
visual texts and are tl^rdicm able to retain their 
dignity and to sustain confidm:e in themsdv». 

The fourth of these explanatory aims is to 
'promote the pupils' ability to use language as a 
means of communication' (TED 1986a, pp. 3). 
Very little chance is given to pupik to b«x)me 
involved in video/film production and thus truly 
to use the visual media to communicate* One of 
tte reasons for this absence of active pioduction 
is a practical cme * it is very difficult to allow 
twenty-five to thirty children to produce, for 
example, a video in a thirty-to-fifty ntinute 
period. 

Without overworking llw interpretation, 
however, it is possible to regard pupils' viewing 
habits, responses to setwork visual material and 
commaits about televisicm as being a channel via 
which they commnunicdte. One may infer a lot 
about what a child feeb and /or wishes to express 
through such responses. Thus, if not in a truly 
productive sense, the pupils can use the visual 
aspect of English to communicate. 

The final aim is for the pupils 'to extend their 
ability to obsOTve, to discriminate and to order 
their thoughts coherent!/ (TED l%6a, pp. 3). 
Tliis aim for the whde of English is borne out by 
the TlEys appTMch to traching visual literacy. In 
the explanation of the Reading section of the 
syllabus, it is stated that work on visual material 
'should always be aimed at encouraging pupils to 
develop a critical and discerning attitude to film 
and television' (TED 1986a, pp. 19). Thus, through 



visual literacy, fte pupils are extending their 
abilities to discriminate. 

Ti^ne ^ iK> statraient of the inclusicm of visual 
matoial in the iniroducticm to, and aims of, the 
Reading secticm of tl^ syllabus. All tt^ pcnnts 
that are made refer to reading ddUs ami reading 
material, not viewing and visual sources. Visual 
literacy does form a }^ of th^ secticm, thcnigh, 
and so it is possible to a{^ly a broader imder- 
stonding erf ihe term 'reading'. This includes tfie 
interpreteticm of visual texts as forming part of 
the practice of analysis, or reading. An indication 
erf the appropriatene^ of such an extension of the 
term 'reading' is a i^tatroient of the need to 
extend pupils in all aspects of r^ing. And, part 
of the Sul^ Content is a statement thai the 
pupik should be introduced to visual literacy as 
an extension of the reading technique. Thus it 
becomes clearer why visual literacy has become 
part of Reading - and how to begin to approach 
teaching this section. 

It is in the Aims of the Reading section that one 
finds even clearer indications as to wl^re visual 
literacy fits into the syllabus. The first aim is for 
pupils to 'develop good reading habits and a love 
of reading' (TED 1986a, pp. 19). This, together 
with the second aim - 'to develop discrimination 
in the choice of rwding nuiterial'CTED 1986a, pp. 
19) - place further emphasis upon, and explain, 
the focus in visual literacy on festering critical 
attitude to films and television. 

The third aim provides flie most motivation 
discovered thus for for the inclusion of visual 
literacy into the Reading section. Here teachers 
should aim to help the pupils to become aware of 
the 'range and power of language' (TED 1981^, 
pp. 20) - and, of course, part cf the range of 
English is its visual component. 
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In the senkff syllabus, Ae aims express the 
d&m for the jnipiis to develop lirar awareness 
and undostanding of thraiselves, c^heis and 
sodety. This can be iHAieved through the study of 
the visual mediae particularly as filn« and, 
espedally, televiston, do claim to rrflect the world 
around tlwm. One of these aims indicates that the 
pupils sh(Hild 'devdop an underetanding and 
appredatk>n of tteir literary and cultural 
heritage'fTED 1986a, pp. 18) - and so the study of 
some South African literatune. The absence of 
South African fibns/ video programmes from 
amon^t selworks and also from amongst 
material available from the TED must be noted, 
however. 

The first time that any visual nwdia are 
mentioned as sources for study is in the list of 
Reading Resources in the syllabus for Standards 
Five to Seven. This list annprises five subhead- 
mgs {Print, Sound, Stage, Saeen, Prose), wth 
explanatory examples. TTie subheading, "Screen', 
refers to television programmes/ news, films, 
advertisements- This strongly su^ests that the 
intention is for pupils to 'read' visual material as 
well as printed matter. There is also a statement 
that 'reading and viewing are part of a con- 
tinuum' (TED imb, pp. 21), once again Unking 
the two processes t(^ether. 

In the syllabus for Standards Eight to Ten, no 
list of reading resources is given. There is, 
however, a fairly clear statement of the projx^ 
role of visual literacy. The first statement is that 
'Screened material should be studied in its own 
righf (TED 1986a, pp. 19). This and the subse- 
quent explanation dearly indicate that films and 
other visual material should be studied sepa- 
rately. The emphasis of visual literacy teaching, it 
is clearly indicated by these aims, must be on 



inoieasing the pupils' understaxKling and 
apfHKiaticm d Uve visud media. 

The Subfecl Ccmtent of tfie syllabus is useful in 
asse^ing what it is tiiat is to be ^died, but is not 
very useful as a clear guide to an apprMch to the 
media. Tlie syllabus calls for the study of various 
types of screen material - as wli as various 
elemmts of the visual n^ia. One may assume, 
from Uie itemization of what to teadi, that the 
intention is to study films as products as well as 
what makes up the products. There is a no order 
indication as to which elemmts should be 
studied in which standards as wll as an obvious 
lack of devdoiHnental structure of the section. 

TTius the practice of teaching visual literacy is 
almcst forced to occupy a nunor role in the 
prwess of teaching English - and to be structured 
and developed by teachers themselves. 

Ihm Fmmrt SHvotfon 

During the period 11 January to 3 April 1990, 1 
conducted a prograrmne of research at English 
medium secondary schools in the Transvaal. This 
comprised a series of questionnaires which were 
completed by the Heads of the English depart- 
ments at a representative sample of the schools. 
The results of these questionnaires revealed how 
Visual Literacy is being studied in schools. 

The vast maprity of English medium second- 
ary schools in the Transvaal study visual literacy. 
This is generally a study of film and /or television 
programmes as part of English from Standard Six 
to Ten. The major reasons for the schools having 
begun to study the visual media are: that visual 
literacy was introduced as part of the syllabus; to 
teach discernment in viewing; because film and 
television are interesting and challenging; and in 
order to prepare pupils for future trends in 
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Inching. TWs latter reason does not apprar to be 
iwfeularfy importott amwig the other rei^ons. 
but it could beonne inaieasingly more vital as 
tdeviskm in South Africa moves into educatioa 
The eventuaUty of this is imminent, as imported 
by fte South African Broadcasting Corporatiwi 
recently. The corporation has annoum^d its 
intention to broadcast educational prc^mmes 
during tte morning for the use of schoolteachers 
from as early as 1991, 

The methods of teaching visual literacy in the 
schools vary. The most common are to use screen 
material as the source for written and oral v^rork; 
and to study a film as a setwork. Fihns and 
television programmes are also used to intro- 
duce/illustrate concepts in English; and as a 
contrast or in parallel to written setworks. It was 
noted, in particular, that the study of visual 
material has served to develop ideas of bias and 
jm>paganda, denotation and connotation, style, 
tone and intention - not only in English, but in 
other subjects too. 

There is a remarkable degree of overlap in the 
screen material and elemente of visual media 
actually studied at the schools. 

All the schools included the language of film 
early on in their film study courses. The lan- 
guage' taught essentially a meta-language - 
useful terms and jargon used to talk about the 
new medium. Most schools r^rded the knowl- 
edge of the 'correct' terminolc^ essential in 
order that the pupils could speak knowledgeably 
about film and television. Some schools indicated 
that this was a necessary part of the complete 
study of the visual media. Most schools also teach 
the process of film production - what goes into a 
film to make it work, in order to study all aspects 
of film properly. Generally, schools study the 



process oi film production in StaiuJardsSix to 
Eight/Nine, and thei tiiis knowledge h applied 
in the study of a film in ^dard Ten. Thus die 
product is being ^died via an analysis erf the 
elements making up tiie process. In sevml 
schools, film is contextualised by stmlying its 
history; ai^i also genre • tl^ ^dy of which is 
mainly linked to genre in literature. 

Setwork screen mat^ial in the »:lu)ols com- 
prises various fihns and telev^n prpgrammes. 
The films vary in length and genre.and are 
mainly obtained through USD sources. Telev^on 
material includes situatton comedies and 
advertisements. The greatest vari^ of titles is 
studied in ^andard Eight, and the least in 
Standard Ten, where snost schools stady only the 
setwoik film. There are exceptions, however, and 
these schools study films in conjunction with the 
books, or informative television series on visual 
media. There is an indication that the presence of 
a setwork film in Standard Ten influences the 
way in which schook approach Visual Literacy - 
studying a separate film in each standard. TTiere 
is a strong concentration on fihn as film; and 
schools wish to establish film study more in the 
junior standards in order to prepare the pupils 
for the matric examination, it is important to note 
here that the visual literacy study in the junior 
standards tends to focus on the elements of fihn 
and the pnocess of film production. As pupils 
and teachers have becx>me more familiar with the 
visual m&iia, there has been a broadening of the 
amount of visual material studied, and also the 
depth in which the products are analysed. 

The questionnaires requited that the teachei^ 
provide the aims for teaching film/visual literacy 
that they had devised for their individual 
schools. These aims provide interesting insight 
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into how teachers re^rd the role of visual 
literacy in secondary sdux)l5. 

The o\^xbU most important aim is to enabte 
pupils to interpret the visual n^ia and to alert 
them to the mani{mlative powers of these media. 
It is only tl^ seccmd most common aim to guide 
the pu{Hls to devd(^ critical awareness of the 
visual media. TTietfiird most ojmmcm aim is to 
develop the fnipils' ability to express themselves 
knowledgeaky abcHit visual n^ia. Rnirth is 
to devdop an awarrai^ of film as art; and fifth is 
to reach the visually-orientated child. The Imt 
most common aim is to pref^re pupils for the 
matric examination. 

il i t — H p b v9 PrwcHca 

There are areas in which the intention and the 
practice of teiching visual literacy differ. One of 
the overall impressions left by the Assumptions 
and Aims of the syllabus is that of a need to 
practise a study of language that integrates the 
expressive ami the receptiw skills. This study 
should be finnly rooted in the pupils' experience. 

If one considers closely the notion of pupils' 
experience, we find that it can be divided into 
two broad areas. One part of the experience of 
teenagers is that of the family, school and friends. 
Here the child is generally involved with institu- 
tions and related i^ues that arise, not only in our 
social context, but 'n others too. Then, to study set 
screen material that reflects issues such as if^r- 
group pressure, divorce and how to cope with it 
or drug and alcohol abuse, is a manner in which 
education deals with the pupils' experience and 
also teaches to the perceived needs of pupils - 
which is another aim of the English syllabus. 

Then there is the ^cond bread area of the 
pupils' experience, that of their socio-political 



environmmt. Great influence <m teraagers is 
exerted by fmiily, schod and peeis and issues 
^ch ^ drug abuse are universal. But the family, 
school and peer group all operate wifliin a 
specific sodo-pditiod «ivinmment fltat exerts an 
influence oai then and, tirairforc, on individual 
teenagers too And it is this part erf their experi- 
ence that is not adeq uately covered in vmial 
literacy. Films and tdevisim programmes tend 
to reflect, to a certain extent, at least some part of 
an environment. And the study erf such screen 
material would be rooted in the pupils' experi- 
ence. 

According to Criticos, the practice and content 
of media stud^ 'should be indigemms to local 
context and interests'. (1988, pp. 5). The choice of 
screen material actually studied in schools - and 
especially the matric setwc«^k films - beUes this 
aim. The matric films Chariots of Fire and Witness 
are srt in the United Kingdom and the United 
^tes of America respectively. Neither film deals 
with characters, situations or events typical of a 
present day South African context. The majority 
of other screen material available - and recom- 
mended for study - follows this principle too. 

It may be argued that these films deal with 
issues that are universal and therefore valid 
study material. TTie study of such universal 
issues depicted in a foreign context and by events 
unfamiliar to the avera^ South African child, is 
not rooting study of the language in the pupils' 
experience. It may be that there are not many 
South Aftican films considered suitable for 
study; there may aho be a lack of shorter South 
African films that are more easily-managed in 
the short class time; yet there are some films that 
deal with benign (non-political) issues, yet whc^ 
depicted worid is South African - and therefore 
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1^ of the pupils' experience- And then theie is 
t^vi^km - dranias aiHi series that are rooted m 
Soutii African experience, as well as documenta- 
ries, news etc. However, visual literaqr in the 
Transvaal is es^ntially film study. We need to 
move away from tills and, inst^ of studying 
films on a television screen, to marry the two 
media in order to truly study visual litaacy. And 
then setwOTk material could be television 
progranunes that are South African. 

The Ei^lish syllabus deariy states that screen 
material is not to be considered as subordinate to 
literature, but is to be studied as a separate entity. 
This approach is supported by the structuring of 
vi^ literacy for Standard Ten. Here, a film is 
present in the syllabus content as a separate 
setworic. The pupils do not study the film of a 
book, but an individual film. 

It is in the maiuier in which these setwork films 
are to be studied that one finds a discr^ncy 
between syllabus and practice. In study guides 
and notes suggesting how to tackle setwork films, 
there is a fair amount of emphasis placed upon 
the more traditional 'literary' aspects, such as 
plot, character or themes. This is essentially a 
product-orientated approach. There are indica- 
tions that the filmic aspects should be studied, but 
this is added almost as an afterthought. 

There is a degree of ambiguity in the ways in 
whirh teachers approach visual literacy. In the 
matric year the set film is generally studied as a 
product - and a separate entity. In Standards Six 
to Nine, however, a number of schools indicated 
that they studied films of set books. One school 
studied a book and the film of it in Standard Ten. 
Schools also used screen material to introduce or 
illustrate concepts in English, such as theme and 
setting. Rim is also used as source material for 



writt«i or oral work. 

A nun^ ctf scIk)oIs doapfnoadi saem 
material as a sq^rate entity. This is noticeabie in 
some of the n^ods of teaching film: ^dying 
tli^ language of film through f^otographs; 
te^hii^ film study in, say, a three week block; 
and building up ^ ^dy of the visual m^ia as 
distinct from the print media. 

Tlw WuHnm 

Although several schook do regard screCT 
material as a sqpaTate entity, the overall ap- 
proach to visual litera<7 wouW aj^Dear to be to 
int^rate it into the overall study of Engl^h. This 
is mc»t likely the result of the product-orientated 
approach to film utilised by the TED Were there 
to be a greater focus on the process of the visual 
media and how they work - thus emphasizing 
their relev^iKe as a separate diicipUiw - perhaps 
teachers would begin to remove tfte visual media 
to a certain extent from the rest of English and 
study screen material as a separate entity. Thus 
visual literacy would be developed as part of, but 
not subordinate to, the subject English, 

A more process-orientated ^dy of the visual 
media would also point the chiWren more 
carefully towards how films and television work, 
and therefore to the effects that they may have on 
a viewer. The importance of this sort of analysis 
has been identified by teachers. The overall most 
common aim of teaching nsual literacy/film 
study supplied by teachers themselves is to 
enable children to be able to deal with the media 
through becoming aware of manipulation by the 
media* 

We live in a social context that is fast looming 
even more media-orientated than it already is. 
Children no longer go out to play in the after- 
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noons, thffjr ratl^ q)end an hour or mwe 
watdiing tefeviaon, TeCTagers tend to spend 
more tinw watching videos at {dirties than 
sodali^g. 

Numbers of stodies have been done on th^ 
effect erf televisicm on children. A laige parf of the 
justification for Ae introduction erf visual literacy 
into Ae sdiool cuiiiculum is the great amount of 
time for which teenagers are expired to the 
visual nredia. And yet, the syllabus makes 
absolutely no mention of the fact that the nwiia 
do manipulate viewers, ot the need f ir pupils to 
become aware of ihis manipulation. 

The visual medium that ironipulates perhaps 
nwst easily arol most rapidly is tdevision, yet the 
emphasis in Transvaal schools is on film study. 
The English syllabus does not call the study of 
film to the exclusion of the oti^v visual media. In 
fact, as has been noted, the syllabus requires a 
study of what is termed '^rreen material', of 
which film is only a part The stress placed upon 
a single film as a setwork in matric and the 
generally product-orientated approach to visual 
literacy studies have, however, tended to place a 
greater emphasis on the study of film over the 
other visual media. Teenagers are exposed to 
many more hour' of television than of film. It 
emei^es, therefore, that there is a need for the 
focus of visual literacy studies in the Transvaal to 
move away from film and towards television 

One of the prime functions of television is to 
operate as a state apparatus and to communicate 
the dominant ideolc^. This communication is, 
naturally, not obvious and is not done with 
general announcement of intent. The message is 
hidden and the control exerted by the medium 
insidious. The way in which this is achieved is 
through manipulating the proce^es of the media 



so the product communicate a specific - hidden - 
jMssagp- AiKi pupils need to beowne aware of - 
and learn how to deal with - this manipulation, 

ConchnlM 

Teachers at secondary schools in the Transvaal 
do not call for an increased study of television as 
of^posed to film. There is a need, however, for 
Transvaal secordary schools to be^ to loot the 
study of fihn in a more general study of the 
media. This would enable the curriculum to 
expand to include a more extensive study of all 
the visual media,and particulariy television; and 
would move tlw puj^ into learning to deal with 
all the media operating within their social 
environment. Media study of this nature wcnild 
have to be firmly rooted in the pupils' experience 
in order to truly enable them to develop the 
abilities to deal with all facets of the media and 
their environment competently. 

Although they do not deal with the issue of a 
breeder media (as opposed to visual media/film) 
study, the way to more effective media study in 
Transvaal secondary schools is being indicated 
by English teachers themselves. 

Their concern at this time with the manipula- 
tive powers of the %isual media, and their 
practice of teaching the elements and proems of 
producing screen material, indicate an awareness 
that a product-orientated study of one type of 
visual medium is not an adequate analysis. And 
it is not enough to simply aim at developing the 
child's critical awareness and responses to the 
media. There is a need for the child to discover 
how these media work. ■ 
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Because media are used so frequently and with so little effort usually, and 
because everyone has ideas about the {wpular media forms they enpy, there 
is often a sense that theory is unnecessary. It is exactly because media forms 
have become so naturalized that we need to attend to the theory to draw out 
how in fact media do work. To return to the definition quoted earlier, 
specific aspects therein cannot simply \x dealt with in common-sensical 
ways: 

the way media work, how they produce meanings, how they are organized and 
how audiences make sense of them. 

An awareness of theoretical understandings becomes an intrinsic aspect of 
Media Education as it does with any other field of study. 

To ^tart with, Ferguson's comprehensive and concise outline maps out this 
vast and complex terrain in an accessible manner. Ferguson stresses the 
central importance of theory. He attends in particular to those theoretical 
debates relating to language, to audience and to ideolt^y. Insights into th^ 
three areas develop an awareness of the role of power and pleasure, the 
remaining two elements in his definition of Media Education. Considerations 
of po'.ver and pleasure invoke both ideas of audience, readings, 
organizations, institutions and society's discourses. What is thus mapped is 
an intricate and interlinked field of enquiry wherein key concepts can be 
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identiHed and even concentrated upon, but that never really can be dealt 
with in isolation from all the other facets of Media Education. 

Like any other discipline, theoretical rigour is ^sential to create a 
coherent body of work that deals both with understandings and 
methodoli^ in the field. Fei:guson suggests that it is the responsibility 
of Media Educators 

to make theoretical understanding, and the potential for theoretical 
development, accessible to students at all levels of education. 

With understanding of things theoretical, this interlinked and coherent 
field of study emerges. What we have emphasized is the central 
realization that media representations are cultural issues. Certain cultural 
discourses are picked up when individual contributors examine 
particular texts with this imderstanding and offer readings of these 
cultural products. Chapman offers a particular deconstructive appioach 
to the fiUn, Running on Empty, simultaneously disputing the place of 
studying film in South African schools in its present educational position. 
(Higgins reacte against this position in his chapter.) Johnston addresses 
certain cultural representatives, tho^ apparent in recent films, not made 
locally, but that focus on South African themes. He contextualizes an 
interest in South Africa as a setting and a subject for the three films he 
deals with in relation to the agendas of the (foreign) filmmakers. His 
understanding of these cultural products is developed from his 
deconstructive approach and identification of elements such as a 
similarity in both plot and the narrative medium, which employs the 
family as a central theme. 
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Hookham uses the Australian film, Newsfront, to explain certoin aspects of 
film technology, working from the premise that the 'meaning of a film 
and its technique are integrally related.' This outline also enables the 
development of particular deconstmctive media work. 
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Tho N0MMify «f rhaory in Meiila idvcotlmi 

Bob Ferguson 



Media &}ucation is an int€fnsely practical activity 
in which, when it is successful a gr^it deal of 
both teaching and learning take place. For the 
enthusiasts who first took up teaching about the 
media in the post-war years, much of the impetus 
for working came from a love of the nwdium (if 
they happened to be film buffs for instance), or 
disdain or hostility if they were of the persuasion 
that the mass media were leading everyone 
(barring themselves) down the road to barbarism. 
Either way, theie is little evidence to suggest that 
theory was an issue on the top of the agenda for 
such educationalists. In the near half century 
which has seen an interest in studying the media 
grow in many parts of the \mr\d, there has been, 
particularly with regard to general education, a 
distinct lack of enthusiasm for nwtters theoretical. 
There was, however, a brief period in the 
seventies and eighties when theory was debated 
vigorously by a small minority of those who were 
interested in the media. This intense debate had a 
great influence upon the development of Media 
Education, but it was never, in England, a 
burning issue for most teachers. It was, rather, a 
scholastic issue for the tiny minority who had the 
wit and the time to enter the debate. The espousal 
of attempts and Grand Theory in relation to 
Media Rlucation was also, perhaps, a way of 
exerting a mild foim of intellectual terrorism ovtr 
the ignorant masses of educators. By the end of 
the eighties there was a strong sense of rejection 



of matters theoretical by many media educators. 
Indeed a new set of pseudo-theorists came along 
whose business was to deny theory at all costs 
and to look instead towards the disintegration of 
theory (and back at the disintegration of many 
societies or social formations) and make it a new 
and intense focal point for developing Media 
Education. 

What I have just outlined is, of rourse, a 
caricature of what actually happened, but 1 have 
srt it out in this polemical manner for a specific 
reason. I wish to argue in this paper for the 
central importance of theory to the development 
of Media Education. 1 wish, further to add several 
caveats ahont the ways in which we might 
consider approaches to theory ami the media at 
all levels of education. I also wish to argue that 
theory is important in the media education of 
young children and in the media education of 
adulte. It is not something to be confined to the 
classes of those who expect to become academic 
types. Nor is it something which remains a 
jealously guarded possession of the educator. 
Theory in relation to Media Education is Siime- 
thing which needs to inform the practice of 
teachers, but also to be at the disjx^sal or espousal 
of all shjdents. It is not a mystery to be guarded 
by the high prieste of Media Education. It is a 
practical necessity if Media Education is to fulfil 
its potential as a subject which engages in open 
and free critical enquiry, and which seeks 
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practical api^kations for all its foldings. Thb is 

equaUy valid for aspects of theoiy dealing vviih 
aesAetic matters, with political and econtMnic 
matters, and with ideological issues. In a nutshdl, 
theory is a nece^ty if Media Education is not to 
ossify, to die on its feet, to lose its cutting edge. 

All this is by way of introduction. What I now 
widi to address is just what we might mean by 
theory and what might be its impcntance - 1 
would argue necessity - for the development of 
Media Education in South Africa. I have been 
studiously avoiding Ae old adage that there is 
nothing so practical as a good theory because that 
is not the aw of the case 1 wish to present What 
I do wish to argue is that we all - trachers, 
stud»ite and researchers - make use of explicit or 
implicit theoretical pcwitions in our work and 
daily Ufe. And further, that it is the responsibility 
of Media Educators to make theoretical under- 
standing, and the potential for theoretical 
development, accessible to students at all levels 
of education. In order to do m) 1 vrill be referring 
to selected points of development in Media 
Education and touching upon what 1 consider to 
be some of the more interesting or contentious 
theoretical issues with which Media Educators 
have to engage. My arguments will focus on the 
secondary level of education, but I believe that 
they have a validity in relation to all levels of the 
educational spectrum. These ai^mente will not, 
of course be prescriptive. 1 realise that they are 
open to much discussion and debate. It is my 
hope and intention to generate such delate. 

The Owmbers Twentieth Century Dictionary 
descnl)es a theory as 'an explanation of system of 
anything', and that seems as good a place as any 
to begin. If we are to teach about the media we 
will heed to do some explaining. 



I vdll discus three areas relating to Media 
Education where the(»y is erf central impcHtance. 
Th^ are not suj^xsed to be exchiave of (n- all- 
inclusive, but I think tlwy will provide sufficient 
material for the development of my argument I 
will not indeed rould not do justice to the 
complexity of thought and research which these 
areas have generated. My conc^ is to argue for 
tlw necessity trf theory in rdation to leaching 
about the media. The three areas are; the media 
and language; the media and audience and the 
media and idedogy. 

11m MMlia ami Umgvi^ 

A non-theofised approach to language and the 
media is one which teaches students about the 
codes of representation and signification as 
though the« codre were natural or eternal. This 
type of approach tells students what a close-up 
'means' in film, or what a low angle shot 'means'. 
Or to take another example, it tells students how 
they can make a video 'properly', or how to write 
a 'good' editorial Now I am not suggesting that 
thwe is not merit in such an approach. For it is 
important to know the codes and conventions 
through which the media make their meaning. 
But it is equally important from the point of 
view of a media educationalist that students 
should question the conventions and codes 
which are in common use. Another result which 
often follows from a non-theorised apprcMch to 
teaching media language is that both the inter- 
pretation of decoding, and the pnxluction of 
media messages tecomes a constrained and 
mechanical affair. At its worst it means that 
students learn a set of rules which have to be 
applied uncritically in the production and 
analysis of media messages. 
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Attempts to teadi the langua^' of a medium 
as thou^ it was sonttthing to be learned by rote 
will have only a limited vahie. They can lead to 
the production (rf shidents who are likely to be 
conv«itional rather than innovative in their 
thinking as well as in their production of media 
messages. But if there is a need to theorise about 
the different ways in which specific media 
construct their messages, there is also a need to 
theorise about the use of spoken and written 
language within particular media. The former is 
the concern of semiotics and the latter leads us 
into a consideration of language and discourse. 

Semtolks 

The work of Roland Barthes has had a consider- 
able influence uj»n the devetopnwnt of Media 
Education, particularly his work enHtled Mytholo- 
gies {Barlhes 1972). This short work contains 
numerous brief and lucid essays which deal with 
subjects as diverse as the face <rf Garbo and 
wrestling on television, but it is at its most usehil 
in the final essay entitled 'Tvlyth Today". Here 
Barthes describes the ways in which language 
can be used to connote at the level of myth. For 
Barthes, myth is another word for ideology. What 
does he mean by this? Well there is not time to go 
into this in detail here, but 1 will offer, stripped as 
much as possible of specialist language, one 
much-quoted example for those of you who have 
not come across it. 

Barthes was sitting in a barber's shop when he 
found himself looking at the front cover of the 
pumal Paris Match (he was in France and 
French!). On the cover there was a young black 
man in French uniform saluting, his eyes up- 
lifted. Presumably he was saluHng the French 
flag. On one level it is simply a picture of a black 



man giving the French salute. This is its meaning. 
But the f(OTn of this picture, according to Barthes 
is something different. From that form we can 
obtain a further message. Bartlws says he has no 
trouble in making sense of this hnage. It has to 
mean that France is a great Empire, and to quote 
him 'that all her sons, without any cotour 
discrimination, faithhilly serve under her flag, 
and that there is no belter answer to the detrac- 
tore of an alleged colonialism than the zeal shown 
by this Negro in serving his so<alle& opprcKors.' 

And if one is to go along with this second level 
of meaning - conaming llw Empire and France's 
greatness, certain things have to be suppressed. 
These include the history of the saluting figure. 
For although the image is of a person with some 
presence, it is somehow disarmed by the concept 
which comes with the image and which Barthes 
characterises as 'fully armed'. And that is the 
concept of French imperiaUty . We are not 
encouraged to think of how France happened to 
be in Africa or what kind of family this soldier 
comes from. Nor are we encouraged to relate this 
saluting figure to a past which includes slavery 
and despoliation. 

Now I know that I have not done muc? '-tice 
to »he sophistication of Barthes'analysis, the 
pomt 1 am trying to gel at is that through his 
analysis, based upon a theory of signification, 
Barthes is able to articulate the way in which 
myth operates. 11 is a small example, but one 
which is still very pertinent. And it is important 
for the Media Educator because it allows him or 
her to find ways of articulafing how meaning is 
being offered at a complex level in an everyday 
representation. Media Educators would do well 
to rehim to a study of Barthes as a way of 
developmg their own forms of media teaching. 
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Ai^ the importance oi devising theories of 
intepretation fe fliat thqr can he tested out 
agaii^ numeiious examples. They can be 
modified or le^cted. They can be put to use by 
students of the niedia. Without tiie ti^ry, one is 
reduced to coring opinkms about what an 
image might mean, mther than making judge- 
ments t^ed upon an established set of tams for 
delate* This is of crucial impc^rtance in the 
development of Media education. 

Dbcoursa 

I want to say a word now about the importance 
of the concept of discourse in relation to l\w 
media and language. Discourse is a strange and 
elusive term, but I do not think that that should 
deter the Media Educator or his or her studaits 
from entering into an investigation of its ubehxl- 
ness. It is probably easier to define what a 
discourse does rather than define what it is. 
Gunter Kress has given a succinct and helpful 
definition which I will quote to you: 

A discour^ organises and gives structure to the 
manner in which a topic, object or process is talked 
about. {Kress 1989). 

There are discourses about what it means to be 
a 'good citizen', or a 'real patriot' or a 'gocxi 
Englishman'. These discourses will often find 
their way into the mass media and this can 
happen in at least two different ways. One is 
when a particular discourse is stated openly, and 
this is more likely to happen in times of crisis. 
The crisis may be political in the sense that it has 
to do, for instance, wth developments within or 
between nations, or it may be narrative and 
dramatic, in that it is stated as part of an adven- 
ture film. A classic example of the open stating of 
discourse - with a little rhetoric added for good 



measure - would be Uie waning speeches of 
Winston ChurduU to ihe Britidi people. As an 
example <rf tl^ stating of dramatic discourse in an 
open way I woM cite the mu^cal Annie Get Your 
Gun, Foa- th<^ of you who are not familiar with 
the musical, it is a highly fictkmalised acomnt of 
tiw life of Annie Oakley, %e was a very good 
shot with a rifle - b^er in fact than the man she 
wanted to marry. So when she found hersdf 
involved in a shooting competition with him, she 
deliberately k)st to him. She tl^ sang a song 
entitled Tfou can't get a man with a gun', the 
general gist of whidt was that if you want to get 
your man, then you better let him he better at 
'manl/ activities than you are! 

But if what I have just suggested is an example 
of explicit discourse, then what one finds just as 
often in the media are examples of implicit 
disccnirse. Without drawing this out too far at the 
moment, the implicit discourse in 'You a ^ get a 
man with a gun' is interesting I thinL It is 
something to do with women wanting to get their 
man at all coste - even if it meai^ denying their 
own skills or dropping their own principles. 

Now the purpose behind my giving these 
rather brief examples, I would remmd you once 
again, is to suggest that it is important to attempt 
to throrise language use in relation to the media. 
And it is important to devise strategies for the 
analysis of media texts which will allow you and 
your students to test out the possible validity of 
the theories on which you are working. 

I want to turn now to the second area relating 
to Media Education where the concept of theory 
is important. 

Theories of the audience have undergone various 
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mutations since the beginmng of research into the 

media. &2ch theories are very often linked 
to what has become known as the ^EHecis^ 
tradition in media research, lliere was a time 
when the audirace was theorised as one 
undifferentiated ma^. Son^hing at which ycnj 
ain»i you/ messages and you either hit your 
target or you didn't. But in the last ten years or so 
there has been a quite radical shilt in the way 
theories of tl^ audieiu^e and research into 
audience perceptions have been undertaken. It is 
impossible to make sense of work on the media 
audience without en^ging with some of these 
theoretical fK^tions. In this paper it will be 
possible to mention three examples, relating only 
to television. Oni% again it is with the aim of 
demonstrating the significance of theoretical 
perspectives for the media educator. 

Before considering each of these publications 
individually and briefly, I wish to provide a 
schematic outline of what might be described as 
the main trends across the spectrum of audience 
research at the moment: 
1. There is a general move away from the older 
research methods which were based upon 
hypotheses concerned with the 1>ad' effects of 
television, (Pwtman and Lodziak are the possible 
exceptions here.) 

Z There is a general realisation that we need a 
great deal more audience research. This is 
coupled with two key notions: (a) There is not 
one homo^eous audience for television, but 
audiences', (b) people use; television. They do not 
merely watch it. 

3. Research work on audiences is now concentrat- 
ing more on the complex ways in which small 
groups of viewers make sense of particular 
television texts. 



4. Some res^udiers are considering tekvisicm 
and its effects as thcttigh allttie aiguments ctf the 
Frankfurt Sctocd, Marx on alienation, «■ simply 
twentieth century *an^f did not exist. 
& Crude bdiavioural approaches to the effects of 
televiskm have been discarded. 
6. Tlwre has been a swing away from the theoreti- 
cal engagements with the amcept of ideotogy. 
ITiis re^sters itself in an insistence that the 
audioice is out there doing its own thii\g - using 
television for its own multiple purposes. And 
mcst essentially - not being duped. 

If the points outlined above have any validity, 
they mu^ suggest that theoretical conceptions of 
the audience are an e^ential aspect of Media 
Education, What will, 1 am sure, become appar- 
ent, is that the different theoretical conceptions of 
the audience which various researchers put to 
work for them do not sit happily alongside each 
other! There is a disagreement which is some- 
times fundamental, and it relates to the theoreti- 
cal positioning of the researchers. 

Family Tdmsion - David Motley 
Morley is concerned to examine the changing 
patterns of television vie^ving in the 'overall 
context of family leisure activity.' He rightly 
emphasises that television is a domestic medium. 

This research pro^ was also designed to investi- 
gate the increasingly varied tises to which television 
can now be put. We are now in a situation where 
people can 'do' a nmnba* of things with their televi- 
sion set Ijesides watching broadcasting television. 
(Morley 1986) 

Without attempting to go into detail, it is quite 
clear that Morley has a conception, or theory if 
you like, of the audience as active. He also 
stress^ that the usage of television has to be set 
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in the context of other activities in tl^ hcone and 
outside it Mori^ seems to make a pc^tive virtue 
<Hit of t!w theiaj^tic uses to which tdevi^on 
canbepulHesu^ests that t!^ viewer can and 
does gii^ attention to tnore ihan what is on the 
screen. This is ncrt, erf OJurse, the same relation- 
ship with television as tlw potential viewer for an 
Open University course might have - one 
assumes. 

I want to leave Mwley now and turn briefly to 
Postnnn and his book Amusing Oursdm to 
Dmtk (Postman 1986) This is a book with a 
broader and more ambitious pro^ than that of 
Morl^. Postman was responsible for the publica- 
tion of certain progressive educational texts in the 
United Slates of America in the l%Os. 

And Postman is worried about television. He 
ai^es that television has managed to link 
teaching and learning with amu^ment. Televi- 
sion is, for him, 'a curriculum'. 

As I understand the woni, a curriculum, is a spe 
ciidly constructed information system whose pur- 
pose is toinfluence, teach, train or cultivate tiie mind 
and character of youth. Television, of course, does 
exactly that, and does it relentlessly. In so doing, it 
competes successfully with the sclioo! curriculum. 
By which 1 mean, it diamn near obliterates it 

He then identifies what he calls the three 
commandments that form the philosophy of 
education that television offers: 

IThou shalt have no prerequisites. I Every television 
programme must be complete in itself. Abolish the 
possibility that learning might be hierarchical etc ... ] 

L Thou shalt induce no perplexit) IThis means that 
there must be nothing that has to be remembered, 
studied, applied or, worst of all, endured. It is as- 
sumed that any information, story or idea can be 
madeimmediateIyaccessibIe,sincethecontaitment 
not the growth, of the learner is paramount.l 

3* Thou shall avoid exposition like the ten plagues 



visited upon Egypt iCNf all theenemiesof tdevisUm- 
te^^g, hndu^ng contfaiu^ and paptodty, n^me 
is nvate fbnmdabbe than oqxj^tkm. Aigiunents, 
hypi^heses, d^cussaon, reasora^ refutatiras or any 
irf the traditional bt^ruments ctf imoi^ d^course 
turn televi^ Into iadioor,i\^}rse,fliird-rateinin^ 
matter. Thus, teievi^n teaching ahvays takes the 
fom erf story*tdling, conducted duough dynamic 
images and su)^x»rted by music .... Ncming win be 
taujpit cm tdev^ion that cannot be both vteualised 
and {^oed in a theatrical context Tl^ name we may 
pzt>periy give to an education withoutpie*ieq^ 
perplexity and exposition is entertainment.} 

I have allowed myself to quote a little mone of 
Postman because his work is controversial his 
theoretical position challenging, and his hooks 
are a potential source of some lively media 
educaticm sessions. His conception of the 
audience - in this case children - is one where 
thev ane the ghosts at the feast. He writ^ about 
them rather than researching vrith them. This 
does not, however, necessarily invalidate his 
arguntents. 1 should perhaps point out that the 
examples I have chosen here are not chosen 
because I agree with them. They ane, however, 
valid and inter^ting for the media educator. 

I want to turn now to my last example in 
relation to the media and the audience. It is ? 
book written by a lecturer in social theory. TTiis is 
Lodziak's The Power of Television. (Lodziak 1986) I 
would reconmiend all who could to read this 
work. There is no time now to do mo*^ than 
mention one or two examples of the points which 
it argues. I consider it to be of fundamental 
importance because it shifts a great deal of the 
ground of debate alxnit the influence of television 
on the audience. It does not deny the various 
approaches to one or other 'effect' of TV. What it 
does do is to stress the importance of TV in 
relation ^o the rest of the pattern of everyday life. 
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In this saise television be seen as a n^tim 
whidi alloiii^ ime to ivcova' fttmi (»- pre}^m 
woii (if me has a job!): 

In 6iis contexi tdevlsion vi^ving minislens to the 
i^eds which Ime heesi g&rerated by Qys lealxn cS 
neoes^. T^fvision invaiks lives alraady weary 
htm work and undmtarolably abe^y indined 
towaxds ^Dfttes^ teisuie, hi tiNis sense, tdevi^ 
becoinesdnexten^ ctf tl^econraitosy^^ 
has oeated the needs whidi vlewii^ 'sati^le^. Lei- 
suie-tiine,insteidofbdngii^tonm;t 'vital needs' 
necessary for the deve^nrant of autoncmiy, be- 
comes the amia in whtdh individuals settle for the 
in^antanemis, iraiUi^ntial ple£^iie served up 1^ 
the culhue indi^. (Lodzsak 1986) 

One of the nK»t telling cd)sarvatk)i^ which is 
made by Lodziak is that televisk)n hdf^ to 
maintain social hagmentalion. His conception of 
die television audience is one of a private, 
perhaps lonely and certainly disjointed or 
fragmented set of small groups of viewers. It is 
clear, however, that Lodziak's tteoretical 
perspective in relation to the audience is im from 
that of Postman. Hiis is the crudal point for my 
argument 

I will turn now to the third of the areas I 
mentioned at the b^inning of the paper. 

M#flki ami lilMt^gy 

This is for me one of the most fascinating and 
complex areas for theoretical investigation in 
relation to Media Education. It should be noted, 
however, that part of the reason for the impor- 
tance of the concept of ideology is the debate 
which can be had about what the concept means. 
Is ideology something which has a meaning in an 
etymological sense, or is it something about 
which you have to have a theory? How do 
theories of ideology relate to common sense 



umler^andings of tte term? 

Commcm ^isedefiniticms of ideoh^ are not 
of much hdp wl^ aj^maching Media Educa- 
ticnt What I mc^ by these ane th<»e types of 
definiticm which ccn^der kiedc^ to be some- 
tiling that your ewmy suffers frrat Or those 
ddiniticms which use ideok^ as a syronym for 
propaganda. 

Instead, Media Education requires us to engage 
with a more OHnplex and prodtKtive set of 
theoretical debates - whidi have, I would argue, 
very practkal con^quences, For the conc^t erf 
ideology has been and continues to be an 
intellectual battlefield on which various positions 
are tatoi up and defended. These range from the 
ai^un^t that there is no such thing as ideol^ 
and never has been^ to arguments alxnit die vice^ 
like grip in which ideology holds all members of 
a social formation. Ideology has also been 
ccmceptual^ed as a proc^ which is lived 
through in daily life, and a process which has 
vexy material aspects and consequences. In a 
particularly telling example, the French philoso- 
pher Althu^er once suggested ttiat the ideologi- 
cal fonnation of an individual is being deter- 
mined before he or she is bom* This process 
involves choices of possible name types and 
colour of cbthing, and career aspirations from 
the parents. The opfwite would also be the case - 
where ideological formation stems from parents 
without hope for chan^ or betterment in their 
conditicm. 

Ctel^tes about ideolt^ have also raised very 
specific issues in relation to the mass media. 
There have been leseardwrs and theorists who 
have set out to prove that the audience is a 
malleable and helpl^ mass to be moulded into 
any shape, form or opmion by the media moguk. 
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ThCTe have been others who have argued for the 
adstence of something called 'false ccmscious- 
ness' - an ideological di^se which, by definition, 
is suffered from by others. 

And there have been impcHtant pedagogical 
consequences when educationalists haw adopted 
particular positions on ideology. If, for instance, 
school sludOTts are suffering from false con- 
scicmsne^ - nH?aning that they don't know what 
you know - then as a tether you may be 
required to 'demystify' ideological messages. By 
lining the ideolc^cai veil you may offer hidden 
truths about the mass media to thcKe whom you 
leach. You become a kind of magician. 

There are also very sophisticated theories of 
ideology associated with such thinkers as 
Antonio Gramsci (Cramsci 1971) and Stuart Hall 
{Hall 1977, 1982, 1988). For an excellent introduc- 
tion to debates about ideology I would necom- 
mend David McLellan's short book entitled 
simply Ideologif (McLellan 1986). Another 
somewhat more sophisticated approach to the 
issue of ideology can be found in John B 
Thompson's Studies in Theory irf Idecflogy (Thomp- 
son 1984). Thompson is particularly interested in 
the ways m which ideology is related to language 
and signification. He writes: 

... to study ideology is to investigate, not a particular 
type of discourse linked to a particular type of soci- 
ety, but rather the ways in which meaning {significa- 
lion) serves to sustain relations ol donunation. The 
study of ideology is fundamentally concerned with 
langiage, for it is largely within language chat 
meaning is mobilised in the defence of domination. 
(Thompson 1984) 

It is becau^ the study of ideology is interwo- 
ven with the study of language, disrourse and 
signification, that it is so es^ntial to the develop- 
ment of Media Education. And it is because 



ideok)^ is an i^ue which demands rigoitnis 
theoretical perspectives that I cboMe to 
emphasise it at the mon^t. 

I have attempted to address three areas where 
theoretical i^ues are important to tl^ develop- 
ntent of Media Education; Language and Media, 
Audience and Media and Ideok^ and Media. Of 
course there are nrany other areas fw study and 
these have beCT conceptualised differentiy at 
different times. Nfeisterman (1985, 23) provides a 
list of key concepts, which include ideok^ and 
audiem^, from which teachers might work. The 
impmlant thing is that one shoukl try to draw up 
one's own list. It is not enough, however, to have 
some thing called a 'key concept, unless one 
recc^gnises that any given key concept may be 
interpreted differently according to the tl^reti- 
cal perspective {or perspectives) adopted by the 
teacher. Key concepts do not exist in a vacuum. 
Nor should key concepte be uncritically accepted 
or institutionalised* There is a tendendency in 
England at the moment for a new set of key 
concepte for M^ia Education to be adopted as 
the new orthodoxy. Once this happens, the rot 
sets in. For Media Education, if it is to have 
practical application, must engage in genuine 
theoretical discussion and controversy. It should 
never degenerate into theoretical dc^ma or 
theoretical complacency. 

On the other hand, if you h^^in to develop 
Media Education in SouOi Africa without r^ard 
for thwretical issu^. I do not think you will get 
very far. Tnere is always the possibility that, 
devoid of theory, the subject would become 
tedious and remove from students whatever 
enjoyment they had from the media before 
tfducation intervened. I would argue that the 
students will want to explain to themselves, or 
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Ilvmiiiig on Imptys film SfudlM in tewffb AMca 

Michael Chapman 



If you have electricity in your school ami a 
projector in the storeroom, you nught be planning 
to introduce film studies in your English syllabus. 
As one student said in the Transvaal whm the 
study of filim was first considered: 'At last! The 
movies and TV are our world. Bodes belong to the 
past!' We may disagree, and film studies were 
obviously not intended as a diversion from the 
task of reading print. The student, neverthele^, 
has a point: fiUns, TV, videos, advertising images, 
glossy magazines all speak to us in manifold, 
persuasive, perhaps even insidious ways, and the 
challenge is to channel the students' initial, 
probably unreflecting enthusiasm for fihre into an 
experience that has educational and sodal value. 

We have to begin from the premise, I think, that 
the film is the twentieth century equivalent of 
ntelodrama or farce, and that, in consequence, our 
approach will be primarily 'deconstnictive': that 
is, we will not simply grant the film the authority 
it desires, but will read in, around and through its 
presentation of character and theme to uncover its 
ideolc^, which might be concealed by the power 
of immediate emotional appeal, or not even be 
fully comprehended by the film's own director. In 
their article 'Omriots of Fire and Docudrama' 
iCmx, 24,1, 1990), for example, Demse Newfield 
and Stanley Peskin identify behind the 'simple, 
clean metaphor of sport' in the film Chariots of Fire 
a simplification of characters and relationships, 
and an ideology .which praises individual 



achievement over and above social reality while 
'naturalizing' (placing beyond critical investiga- 
tion) ti^ vahies a^id culhire British upper cla^ 
society, Reading not only through the visual 
allure of the film but in and around its text, we 
could go on to ask what purcha^ the ideology of 
Chariots of Fire <an have in a Scwth Africa, in 19W, 
struggling towards denK)cracy. In the context of 
abortive cricket tours and debate abcmt the 
redistributicm of resources is the film finally 
feedin;'. the white middle classes naive and 
comforting myths? To refer to Craig Mackenzie's 
article To Kill a Student's Pride' (Cncr, 24,1, 
1^), m which we are reminded that TED schcx)ls 
had the choice of studying Chariots of Fire or a 
sdection of South African short stories, should 
moral and social resfxmsibility not have guided 
us to study the stories? In pursuing the argument, 
do we feel as strongly as the Kenyan vniter Ngugi 
does about the need, in a colon'al or post'HX)ionial 
society, to seize back history and art from the 
dominating presence of the metropolitan culture, 
and to insist on the primacy on syllabus^ not of 
the 'first-world' imperialism of the fihn, but of the 
more relevant, humanizing possibilities of African 
literature? Whatever the replies to these ques- 
tions, the deconstructive method logins to locate 
film study in a real situation of challenge and 
debate. 

At the outset, we become acutely aware of how 
many films serve trivial, sentimental, sexist. 
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ronservalive, or crai wactionary ki«s. Most 
blatantiy, wc have the tough individual (Rocky?) 
playing the vigilante becav^ bl^eral courts 
cannot be trusted to keep crimmals off the streets. 
(We aie pereuaded to af^jlaud Rocky's methods, 
which are a romantic or bizarre version of 
American/capitolist sdf-suffideiuy,) More 
deceptively, sympathize, or empathize, with 
the ^)od*hearted individual who loves children 
and animals and, utilizing both initiative and 
superior techndi^ (a neat encapsulation of the 
Amsican dream), defeats darker-hued villains, 
who are motivated by nothing as laudable as 
coherent political opposition to Uncle Sam, but 
by another version (pervasion?) of the energies 
of capitalist enterprise: personal greed. To 
complicate matters, tte chief of pdice to whom 
our individual-saviour reports is likely to be a 
black man: Aal is, a 'white' black man (Creby?). 
As in mass entertairunent generally, the idea of a 
romantic or sentimental individualism is 
sented as liberating, but is effectively divorced 
from Ae totality of any political or power 
structure. We are, of course, assailed in the daily 
round by mass entertainment, and our ability to 
analyze its 'meanings' should be seen as impor- 
tant as our study of sooUed great books. Where 
the deconstructive analysis is particularly useful 
is when we are faced vrith a film - bke Omriots of 
Fire or Witness - which disguises its melodrama 
behind a pretence of seriousness. Another such 
film is Runnirtf on Empty, which was described by 
several! reviewers in the daily press as a moving 
and an honest examination of the effecte of 
political action on the life of a sensitive teenager 
in his last year of high school The subject seems 
suited for film studies at school, and, in the light 
of my comments so far, 1 should like to suggest 



an appn^h to th^ film. 

Runnifig on Emphf presente the story of Danny 
Poj^ (River Phomxi a talented musician who, 
after spending his life moving from school to 
sctool, has readied his senior year. Not only has 
he mrf his first love Loma (Martha Rimpton), 
but he wants to go to college to study music. Yet 
family loyalties and commitmente intervene in 
both his love life and his musical ambitions. The 
trouble is that Danny's parents, Arthur and 
Annie Pope, were political activists in the 
r^tteting at the time against the continuing 
Vietnam war, tfiey bombed a napalm laboratory 
and, unintentioitally, critically injured a janitor. 
As a result, they have been on the run from the 
FBI for fifteen years. The ending of the story is 
predictable within the 'morality' of American 
individualism and freedom. Sensing that the FBI 
is once more on their trail, father Arthur must 
again move the family. Wife Annie - who as a 
thwarted music student has taught Danny to play 
the friano - realizes that Danny cannot forever 
pay for his parents' choices. And Arthur is made 
to see this too. After some chauvinist bluster 
about his fine son, he cuts Danny free. As we 
reach for our kleenex, we know that Danny will 
be okay - he has maternal grandparents who are 
prepared to care for him and finance his studies, 

My remarks and tone should have already 
suggested that 1 do not agree with the fulsome 
praise of many critics concerning the 'serious- 
ness' of Running on Empty. Its very title an- 
nounce that the director has adjudged the 
political commitments of the film to be devoid of 
substance, and what we are offered is a melo- 
drama using the stock Hollywood motif of the 
Amencan family as the core-unit of stable, 
middle-class society- Nonetheless, some 
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deoonslructive analyst proves to be edu<3tion- 
ally iUuminating. First, we need to pursue (he 
s^nirious 'seriousness' of the filnt. What has led 
critks to see social weight rather tiian cliche 
probably has something to do with the quirky 
political frame in which director Sidney Lumet 
plac^ his family. We may be beguiled into 
thinkmg that the film is raising kiige social issues 
wbm it is promoting staiulard suburi>an moral- 
ily, Danny is not in any significant way shaj^ 
by his parents' political choices; he survives as his 
own self, and • American socety demands it - he 
must pursue his own freedom, talent and genius. 
(Of course, his own self is a kind of ideological 
'type' - whether he is Danny, Superman or Clint 
Eastwood's man with no name depends more on 
costumery than real socio-psychological credibil- 
ity.) In fact, it is the American system against 
which nis parents had rebelled, that ef fortlesdy 
moukis itself around Danny, thus giving him thi: 
opportunity to be himself. 

The promise of any debate concerning the 
relatinn ol the individual to society, therefore, is 
eVi:^ -'cd, and we are manipulated into avoiding 
any x^.il questions abi>ut the validity of political 
attiv^r^m. Th^ activists of the l%Gs. fo: example, 
appear as rnrnsionable hippies who hr ve taken to 
n;bHnf banks lo firanct? what is now viewed as 
rebellion withcnit a cause. Reagjn we recall - 
ha i rcsrK *vd American pride ir itself as the 
leader of tiie free world, a»^d we are told that as 
America has left Vietnam mere is no longer any 
justification for protestin^^ ngainst its imperialist 
designs - the parallels with Nicaragua and the 
financing of Co^tras are not addressed. Not all 
'radicals' are i^epicted as a lunatic fringe, 
however, and we are allowed to sympathize with 
Danny's p^.rents. Arthur Pope condemns 



vtcdHKe, ami he af^pms onm as Uie fatlw than 
the political activist. If he mumbles about his 
Jewish, Communtet; woriui^^lass roots, he does 
so in asides as he fdays the Imvy (concerit^d) 
fatl^ to the nwtalgic background of James 
Taylor lyrics. Wife Axmie's crisis of political 
visicm even nrore severe. Increasingly tor- 
mented by the fact that l^r actions in the sixties 
had almost led to the death of a predous 
individual (note, the janitor did not die, so we do 
not have to raise the question as to when a death 
in a pditical scenario beonnes a murder), Annie 
is deciding to give herself up to tte authorities as 
soon as her children can support themselves in 
life. With her role as wife and mother 
margii^luing her memory as activist, she 
arranges to meet her wealthy, conservative father 
who agrees * tears in his businessman's ^es - to 
pave Danny's pathway into the American dream. 
'You could have had so much, Annie/ he tells his 
vlaughter over his untouched martini, "hut you 
threw it all away.' The film does not subject this 
'-'mark to any scrutiny. It stands as 'American 
wisdom'. 

1 Jie deconstructive analysis identifies, relent- 
lessly, the governing ideology of Running on 
Ewfijf. With Reaganile middleclajis values 
firmly hack in fashion, the film suggests, almost 
by :Lh ab«en^ of interrogation, that the Popes 
had no re;?l need to take the drastic action against 
the manuf«:rture of napabn that their youthful 
imf^tuosity/idealism led them to do. Rather, 
American napalm bombing may 1^ seen, in 
retros|^, as an unfortunate aberration which a 
deep-grained American integrity would iteelf 
have struggled somehow to correct. The scarred 
napalm victims are not, of course, given a voice 
in the film. Politically, Running on Emphf is 
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omservative in its fudging ctf fK^ikal issu^ 
the expoise ctf romantic iiuiividuali^* At the 
level ^ tte feunily , it emlcmies tiw naivety <rf the 
dep(^tidsed life. Widt such muddle-h^ed 
political thinkers, or non-thinkers, as Danny, it is 
no wonder that Americans were so easily led, by 
ti^ golden iiKlividuali^ Itennedy, to believe that 
they were serving freedom and demoaacy in 
South East Asia, 

The central purpose of this approach has been 
to show studmts how, and to suggest to them 
why, Running qh Em^ performs a sleight of 
hand with its own political mebphor. As a 
corollary to deconstruction, we might tiien turn 
to 'reading' the altemah^ve media (New Nation or 
Weekly Mail) as an exercise in literarypolitica] 
'reconstruction'. The two approaches, conducted 
dialectically, should reveal some useful insights 
about tlw relation of 'texts' to sodal reality. As a 
concluding exercise, we could examine the wider, 
sociopolitical implications of film studies in 
South Afrira. In a country where most students 
encoimter overcrowded classrooms, a lack of 
desks and books, and undertrained teachers, 
should any of us be bothering about film studies? 
Is the whole venture a paradigm - we can make it 
a parody • of mass entertainment itself, as a 
superfluity of style running, morally and socially, 
on empty? ■ 

Crux. 24-M»^"0 
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Famliy In ThaM# & Narratfvo in Cry FrMctom, 
A WnrM A|Mnf , nmi A Dry Whito Smsm 

Alexander Johnston 



Cry Frmiom, A World A^rt, and A Dry White 
Season, wwe aU completed within a year of each 
other at the end of the nineteen eighties. This 
burst of activity brought to an end a long period 
in whkh the international film industr)' the 
whole steered clear of South Africa as a setting 
and sub^ for ma^ feature f ihns. Such films as 
were made tended to appropriate the setting, 
without attempting to come to terms with the 
sub^ It is not difficult to suggest some reasons 
for this. Western economic complicity in apart- 
heid and fears of uncomfortable reflections on 
American or British domestic racial problems, 
made apcrrtheid a difficult matter to approach 
head^n, anu given its centrality in all aspecte of 
South African life, it was difficult to portray the 
country without tackling it. Problems with 
censorship and other interference from the South 
African government, and as the Anti-Apartheid 
movement grew in strength, from that quarter 
too, made South Africa a subject fraught with 
pilfalL Despite the rich sources of historical and 
dramatic material, the poignant, the tragic, the 
violent, one of histoiy's great human interest 
stories had, for the most part to left alcne. 

That all this changed from the mid-eighties 
onwards can be attributed to the way in which 
South Africa came to occupy a prominent pbce 
on the Western media and political agenda. A 
number of factors were influential in this. Firstly, 
secular cnanges in the balance of power 



unfavourable to the white minority ^mnment 
set in in the mid-seventies and intensified from 
thm. This, a)upled with greatly hdghtened black 
a'l^tance to apartheid, gave the situation a 
dynamism and a short-term uncertainty, within a 
longer-range prelection of inevitable iil>eration. 
The growing ability of the Anti- Apartheid 
MovemOTt to highlight South Africa brought 
issues like sanctions and disinvestn^t onto the 
mainstream of pcditical and corporate agendas, 
and the growing ability of the electronic media to 
cover the increasingly dramatic events with 
immediate, cm-tl^pot reportage, meant that by 
the mid eighties there was substantial public 
interest, and a subsUmtial potential feature film 
audience well-schooled by television in the 
imagery of the South African situation. 

Given the context in which these films were 
made, it is rart surprising that they display a 
number of similarities. The context is that of an 
international film industry dominated by 
American studies and markets, geared to making 
feature films for audiences whose expectations 
are heavily influenced by repetitive experiences 
of genres, and forms of plot, narrative, and 
characterization. Despite the dominance of 
America, British individuals (Richard 
Attenborough, director of Cry Freedom is a good 
example) ran ^n strategic portions in the 
industry, and with careful marshalling of 
resources, small British companies (like the 
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cimsoitium which produced A Wjiid A^rl) can 
make an impact. All three fihns then, are prod-* 
ucte of Anglo-An^can maii^tream feature- 
makmg, aithough the partkipation of big 
America studios (respectivdy Universal and 
MGM) set off Cry Frealm and A Dry White Season 
from A Worid A|^rt. This influence reached as 
far as the main roles of white South Africans, all 
of which were taken in the films by European or 
American actors. By rontrast, the black South 
African roles were taken by South African blacks, 
with the exception of Denzel Washington's Steve 
Biko in Cn/ Fmdom. The only other Thiid World 
influence in the making of Aese films was that of 
the director of A Dry Wiite Sa^on, Euzhan Palcy^ 
a black woman director torn the French Antilles. 
Despite this, all three films were derived from 
individuals who had first hand experience of 
South Africa's struggles, A Dry White Smscm was 
an adaptation of the novel by Andr§ Brink/ the 
engage Afrikaner writer; Shawn Slovo's screen- 
play for A World Apart was based on her own 
childhood experiences as daughter of under 
ground political activists, and Cry Freedom is 
based on two books by Donald Woods^ relating 
his friendship with Steve Biko, subsequent 
harassment by the authoriti^ and flight. 

The similarities go deeper than that. All three 
films are variants on the same plot. A white 
person becomes aware of the realities of black life 
under apartheid, comes to feel an identification, 
and then a kinship with blacks, and as a result 
has to bear costs of persecution and loss. If all 
three films tell (broadly speaking) the same story, 
all of them use similar devices to tell it, an 
important element in all three being the family. 

The family is of course one of the principal 
media in and through which a story can be told, 



either cm the page or on the screen. It is not 
difficult to see why. To be part of a family is a 
virtually universal experience, one whkh offers 
numerous pcrints of omtact between tfie viewer 
(or reader) and the text. The family also ofiers a 
ready m^e dramatic structure in which charac- 
ters are reci^nizable inunediately by role, but 
within which there is noom for flexibility. This 
structure can contain universal experiences in a 
manageable compass, it can portray continuity 
over generations, it is a theatre of conflkrt, it is at 
the heart of many social structures and processes, 
like mobility and stratification. It can translate 
and express social change at the individual level 
and vast conununal experiences like war and 
revolution can be made comprehensible and 
meaningful through it 

So prevalent is the family as a narrative 
medium, that to say that three films portraying 
contemporary South Africa use it, is not to say 
very much. But certain features of South African 
society under apartheid make it particularly 
apposite to this social reality. 

For blacks, apartheid is an invasive system of 
social engineering and control that is totalitarian 
in its reach. It is totalitarian in the extent to which 
it d^troys individuals' ability to control aspects 
of their lives which are considered to be private 
in more open societies. So invasive is apartheid, 
that some uf its heaviest costs are borne at the 
level of the family. Among the most important 
features of a system which has been u^ to deny 
blacks jK)Htical power, and exploit them as cheap 
labour, are race classification, racial apjwrtion- 
ment of land and forced removals to enforce it, 
the migrant labour system, and the prohibitions 
on mixed marriage and sex across the colour 
line. (Although these last two acts have been 
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repraled, they WOT in force in fte periods 
all three fihns were srt, A recent film squarely 
omfronts issues raised by them. A Private Lif^, 
directed by FraiKis Gerrard, and starring Bill 
Hynn and Jana OUiers, deals with the true story 
of a tragic case of a family destroy^ by these 
acts, and as such would be direcdy relevant to 
this }»per. As far as I know however, it has not 
been shown in South Africa, although it was 
made here, and until I have seen it, it will have to 
be excluded,) Each of these, in its way, is destruc- 
tive of settled family life, and it is widely 
acknowledged that this aspect of apartheid is one 
of its most serious iniquities. For these reasons, 
there are particular incentives to use the family as 
a narrative device in telling South African stories, 
to add to the general utility of the medium. 

What follows is an attempt to analyze the place 
of families in each of the films in turn, leading to 
a comparative discussion of all three. 

Cry P f— Jpi 

The only literal family which is portrayed in Cry 
Freedom is the Woods family. Donald Woods 
(Kevin Kline) is the liberal editor of the East 
London Daily Despatch. To his principled opposi- 
tion to apartheid, another dimension is added 
when he acquires first hand knowledge of the 
conditions imder which blacks live. He achieves 
this through association with Steve Biko (Denzel 
Washington), an association which b^ins when 
Woods writes an article denouncing Biko's 
philosophy of black self-reliance as another form 
of racism, and then retracts when Biko puts the 
case at first Itand. 

Woods' conversion to a more activist political 
stance is achieved through the force of Biko's 
pereonality and argui .ents, by the revelations of 



just how degrading township life can be, and by 
the crass intransigence of the South African 
authorities* P^ading tiie whok piwi^ 
howevCT is flte sense of kirahip and conrununity 
extending beyond the nuclear family which black 
South Africans are portrayed as enjoying. This is 
shown in Woods' visits to a rural dinic, and the 
self-help community Biko runs. Cnidally to the 
film's values, by the time Wrods and his wife 
attend Biko's funeral, this kinship and commu- 
nity seem oj^n to them, despite Biko's own 
teaching on black «lf-reliance, and the n:}ed to 
keep white liberals at an arm's length. This 
aspect of the film has given rise to a certain 
amount of controverey, with one acomnt 
claiming that Biko merely manipulated the 
relationship to gain a platform (Woods' Mwspa- 
per) for his views. Woods defended himself 
against this accusation by listing several of Biko's 
white friends, other than himself. But whatever 
the case, the film does not resolve the tension 
between Biko's philosophy of Black Conscious- 
ness, and its own portrayal of the kinship 
between black and white opponent of apartheid. 

Certainly Woods' relationship with Biko is 
idealized well beyond the point of ^ntimental- 
ity, partly in the gently sparring dialogue, but 
meetly in the visual treatment, with its pastoral 
backdrops lathed in golden light {one of which 
was extensively used in the film's publicity 
material). Indeed, so idealized is this relation- 
ship, that it is renuniscent of the blood brother 
theme typical of colonial fiction, in which a white 
man and a black man seal brotherhood in a blood 
covenant, usually with disastrous resiUts for the 
black f^rty (a good recent example is the film of 
John Gordon Davis's Hold My Hand tm Dying). 
Of course it is not an equal relationship. Biko is 
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the teach?;, Woods the novk^, but stiU the 
assodatioii j»Tpetuates the myth that race 
relations are e^entially perscmal relations, affairs 
of the lieart, tc be improved, not s j much by 
accommodation of jx)wer to power, but through 
personal OMtversion. 

Woods' pumey is from a position where he 
opposes apartheid on grounds of abstract prin- 
ciple, to one where he becomes involved in the 
struggle against it through a flesh and Hood 
understanding of what it does to people. If he 
begins from a point where he is predominantly 
against the government and its laws, he ends at a 
point where he is predominantly for black 
liberation; from a point where his principles 
{applied he believes even-handedly) lead him to 
denounce Biko, to a point where black i^ple say 
to him, Tou and Wendy are our brother and 
sister". 

The conflicts and the costs engenda^ by this 
conversion are seen in the mntexl of the Woods 
family. Although Wendy Woods in interviews 
subsequent to their flight mourned the loss of 
intimacy of small town life, in fact the Woods 
family is depicted as largely self-contained and 
^If'sufficient, in contrast to the more open and 
flexible patterns of black family life depicted in the 
film. Security police harassment, subsequent to 
Donald Woods' ' inning, which culminates in the 
sending of an acid-impregnated T-shirt to one of 
thi'ir children, forces the Woixis to contemplate 
escape an issue which at first causes sharp 
dissensifin between Donald and Wendy. 

Although the principal medium for carrying the 
story and its values in Cry Freedom is the relation- 
ship between Woods and Biko, the idea of family 
provides powerful support in illustrating ti it- 
means, the rewards, and the costs of Woods' 



conversion. 

A Worid Apart 

Three families are depicted in A Wiyrld Apart, the 
Roths, Ae Abelsons, and the family of Elsie, the 
Roths' maid- (No source ttet I have seen, 
including the puHished version of Shawn Slovo's 
screraplay gives the family name of Elsie and her 
brother Solomon.) The dynamics within and 
between them are central to the film's narrative 
sliucture, and its values. 

The Roth family is basai on the family of joe 
Sovo, Ru* Brsl and their children, awl the 
screenplay is based on Shawn Slovo's memories 
of the period (the fihn is ^ in 1 963) wlwn her 
father was away from home doing undei^und 
vrark for the African National Congress, and the 
South African Communist Parly, and her mother, 
also involved in activism and political journalism, 
was detained without trial The central relation- 
ship in the film is between Diana Roth (Barbara 
Hershey) and her 13 year old daughter Molly 
godhi May). The secrecy and urgency of Diana's 
work, her wholehearted conunitment to it, and 
the austerity and tight control of her character 
(partly no doubt inherent, f^rtly imposed by the 
demands of her cause), leave Molly alone, 
confused and resentful. She lacks the emotional 
support she needs to co}^ with school, the 
fickleness of friends, and the threatening adult 
wt . Id. But oecause tWs is a political film as well 
a drama tf f^rsonal relationships, the family 
motif appease in order to make points other than 
tho^ of motherV^ughter conflict. When Molly 
goes to Diana's new^jpaf^ office, Diana is 
dictating a story about the destruction of African 
family life an ironic nterpt^int to the effa't of 
the struggle on her own. Another irony comes 
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yfhm her mterrogator shows her a drawing done 
by his six year old son, emj^iasizii^ his do»en^ 
in age to one of Diana's yoimgo* daughters, 
tiying to use her of separation, and the 
re^tion of his own humanity to persuade her 
to beUeve that only her own poversity and not 
his unjust laws and srbitrary powers are keying 
ho* from her family. 

The Abelsons are the family of Yvonne, who at 
the beginning of the film is Molly's best friend. 
June Abelson OCate FItzpatrick) proviues a 
contrast to Diana Roth^ illustrating for Molly's 
benefit what she has gained and lost by having 
Diana for a mother rather than June, June is 
exuberant and hedonistic, kee and generous with 
her affection, the warmth of her personality 
reflected m the scarlet of her lips and party dress, 
by contrast with Diana's habitually sombre 
shades. For a minor role, July's is quite a 
complex character; despite her warmth, she is 
shallow, but despite her shallowness, she is 
suffidently aware of Diana's work to offer her 
help, an offer that Diana knows is not a serious 
prospect. June's version of motherhood is not a 
cre dible alternative to Diana's. Warmth and 
affection expressed only behind waUs and 
intercom systems, not daring to confront issues of 
justice beyond the security perimeter, are not 
enough, but even within these limite, they point 
up the things that Molly lacks in her life. Gerald 
Abelson (Toby Saiamw) is defensr 'e and 
suspicious, ineffectively masking his anger at the 
Roths for t^ing what they are, in exaggerated 
concern for Molly's safety when she visits them 
on foot. We are left with the impression that all 
will not be ^1 wit^ *he Abelson's, as June 
develops a drinking problem, condemned by her 
shallowness and subordination to Gerald, to view 



life from afar and thit>ugh gla^. 

Elsie's family also has an important nole to 
play. In what is a da^c South African dtuation, 
Hsie, sej^ted from her own children by 
apartheid lav^, has a ^>edal relationship with 
Molly (economically, hit powerfully sug^ted, 
more in visual than dialc^e references). It is 
through Elsie that Molly goes to an African 
township, and experiences the direct, 
uncomplicated wekxime into another family 
situation that seems to be missing in the white 
world, Solonrvon, Elsie's brother ^ ves her on that 
occasion a bracelet in the ANC colours. He 
swaks powerfully and movingly at a political 
gathering wliich Molly attends, and as a r»ult is 
arrested and murdered in custody. The accep- 
tance, the keepsake, the speech and his martyr- 
dom, all help to validate Diana's committment in 
Molly's eyes, and his funeral seals a reconcilia- 
tion between them, one which promises a new 
basis for their relationship. 

A Dry White S#w«n 

A Dry White Season takes as its themes the large- 
scale sublets of apartheid's repression, the 
renewed black liberation struggle in opproition 
to it which b^n with the Soweto rising of 1976, 
and the {X}^ibilities of white identification and 
involvement in this struggle. These themes are 
woven into a narrative which relate the destruc- 
tion of two families. Gordon Ngulwie's family is 
destroyed, almost erased, by the coercive power 
of the state. That of Ben du Toit, his employer, is 
torn apart by dissension over his involvement in 
investigating, and publicizing the collective 
martyrdom of the Ngubenes. 

Ben du Toit is a Johannesburg schoolteacher, a 
law-abiding, patriotic Afrikaner with an int^rity 
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and sense of justice which, within the narrow 
OMifines of family, job, ami ethnic group, he has 
had no great need to test and exerdse. The 
opportunity to do so arises wlten the family <rf his 
gaidCTer, Gordon Ngubene, becomes caught up 
in tite murderous events of June 1976 in Soweto. 

Up to thfe point, tihe idatioi^hip b^-veen Ben 
and Gwdon, and the two families has cdniously 
followed a South African ^ereolyi«- Within the 
prevailing codes, Ben is a ^xxl employer, and in 
a paternalistic way takes some of the responsibili- 
ties which in a free socirty would be Gordon's 
own ~ that of paying for the Ngubene childrens' 
education for instance, A clraeness exisb between 
the two sons which illustrates aiujther Soutiii 
African stereotyf^, c! ' ^hood as a lime when 
black and white can relate to each other naturally, 
before the 'proper' relations of master and 
servant have to be asserted. It is -vorlhwhile 
looking at the scene which makes this point, 
because complexities can be read into it which go 
beyond its rather superficial surface. In an 
extended credit sequence without dialogue, the 
two boys happily play fwtball together. Their 
pleasure in each others' company is imiK)rtant in 
that it signals at the very beginning how the boy 
will later choose with h.5 father to adopt the black 
cause. Quite soon however, the white boy picks 
up the soorer ball and changes the game to rugby, 
a change wmch allows his physical strength and 
knowledge of the game to prevail. Although the 
scene is played throughout with laughter and 
good feelings, it can be an indication of how 
power relations are, how they might be manipu- 
lated, and how rules can changed. 

Gordon's son Jonathan is arrested and whipped 
by the police for taking part in a demonstration. 
Gordon shows the boy's wounds to Ben, who is 



dfemdined to interfere, heyc«Kl sympathy and a 
cautitmary wcwd to sfceor dear of pcditics. When 
there is a lar^ demonstration on June 16, 
Jonathan is again involved, and like many others 
is shot dead. In an implacable sequence of events, 
Gordon investi^tes tiie circumstances of his son's 
death, and a ^ken, but as yet unchanged Ben 
takes the c^ up through the *pmper clmnnels' 
with the police. Gordon in turn is arrest for 
gathering affidavits concerning the shootings, and 
he is tortured to death in custody. Having viewed 
his battered corpse (on his first visit to a town- 
ship), Ben resolves to investigate and publicize 
the case. As a resiJt of his involvement, he is 
ostracized socially and at school (and so is his 
son), while at home, his family divides neatly. He 
and his son are for involventent, while his wife 
and daughter are unable to come to terms with 
the changes this would bring in their lives, and 
the coste it would involve. Ben's wife leaves him, 
taking the children with her. The family has 
broken up, though the boy remains loyal to his 
father. The destruction of the Ngubene family is 
completed, when Emily, Gordon's wife, having 
lost her right to remain in the township with his 
deal!;, is sent back to her tribal 'homeland' and 
dies resisting the for«d removal The parallel 
with Ben's family continues, as harassment and 
intimidation from the police escalates to the point 
where his daughter betrays him to them. Her 
brother outguesses her however, and although 
Ben is murdered by the security police, the 
information he has collected is published. His son 
has found a surrogate father in Stanley, a black 
political activist. Stanley has helfwi both Gordon 
and Ben, and unlike both, is a man of direct action 
who in the last scene of the film shoots down the 
policeman who has murdered them. 
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fai Mi- ApcnfiHdd Ptiws 

As I pointed out earltor in this papar, the idea of 
tl^ fainily can be used to give structure to a 
narrative^ to point up themes - perhaps histori- 
cally bi^ ones ' vith universal resonance - to 
personalize, dramatize^ and make material 
accessible to the vkwer ot reader through the use 
of universal role models and experiences. And 
the summaries of the part played by the idea of 
tl^ family in the three fihns is intended to 
suggest some ways in which this has been done. 
Perhaf^ two further points need to be made. 

Firstly we can try to generalize about how 
black and white families are portrayed in the 
fihns. We are left with the impression of white 
families who cannot enpy private satisfactions 
because of the wider societal context june 
Abelson's cheerful hedonism turns to solitary 
drinking, and her generous spirit towards Molly 
and her mother is thwarted under the pressure of 
Gerald's fears and insecurities about the chal- 
lenge the Roths j^)se to his privileged p)sitioa 
The Woods' enjoy the emotional satisfactions 
which Molly knows slie is being denied, but they 
lose their comfortable and secure existence firet to 
intimidation and persecution, and then to exile. 
The du Toit family is destroyed by violence and 
internal dissension. In each case the family fails 
to be a self-contained provider of satisfactions, 
although all or some of its members wani that. 
Because the private satisfactions which are the 
reward for being privileged and white in South 
Africa cannot be enjoyed when members become 
aware of the poverty and oppression round them, 
each white family experiences sharp conflict. 
Molly Roth resents her mother's distance, secrecy 
and preoccupaticii. Wejidy Woods i^nts 



uprooting her family/ Ben du Toat is deserted by 
his wife, aiul betrayed by his daughter. 

In the case of the Woods faxmly, the conflict is 
easily resolved; Wendy exams to die decision 
that exile is the best cation d^fnte its m»ts, and 
the triumphalist ihetcmc of Ute dosing scares 
leaves us in no doubt that the family has chc^n 
correctly. Molly Roth cc«n^/ thnni^ her contact 
with Elsie, Solomon and their femily, to align 
hersdf in spirit with black liberation, and » to 
come to terms with her mother's conrniitment. 
Although the du Toit family is d^troyed, and 
Ben has Iwn kill«i, his son has actively involved 
himwlf in the father's choices and woric, and 
looks to the future with a black father figure in 
Stanley. Only the Abelsons remain locked in their 
private world of reprised tensions 

By contrast, we have the impression that the 
black families portraved in the three films are 
more open, more flexible, le&s prone to conflict. 
Black families have tu be more flexible when it 
comes to definitions of kinship, because the 
ravages of migrant labour, jwverty, and fwlitical 
repression mean that resjwnsibilities have to be 
widely diffused. It is not a large step from this to 
the kind of acceptance and inclusiveness that 
draws in Ctonald Woods, Molly Roth, and if not 
the doomed Ben du Toit, his son, the film's hope 
for the next generation. 

As for the question of conflict in the black 
families portrayed, it is true that Jonathan, 
Gordon Ngubene's son, holds his father up as an 
example of a generation which hn*^ .icquiesced in 
white piJwer. But he dot^ this not with the 
bittemiKs and contempt that has sometimes 
characterized such generational conflict in black 
South African politics. He does so more in 
sorrow at the waste of his poteritial. Aside from 
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Uus the l^ick f amities an? ^u)vm as fi« from 
conflict. It might be aigued tfet this is only 
because the emphasis in all three fihns is on the 
white families, and if Ae black families were 
more central to tte narrative the portraite would 
be more complex That may be true, but it is also 
prrfwbly true that the film-makas were con- 
cerned to promise a show of black solidarity in 
the face of apartheid, and warring black families 
would not enhance that. 

If the first point to be made is the different 
portrayals of black and white families, the second 
concerns the pditical content of the films. As I 
have argued the family provide a useful and 
widely prevalent instrument for humanizing and 
making acc^ble large i^ues, including political 
ones. But it does so at the expense of simplifying 
and romanticizing them, in effect alw of domesti- 
cating ttem. By focusing on the Ngubene 
family's martyrdom, and not on the denwnds of 
the ANC, and its policy of anned struggle, A Dry 
White Smon domesticates black aspirations for 
the benefit of white audiences. Even Stanley, the 
activist who balances Gordon the victim, is 
played as an avenging paladin without institu- 
tional links of any oven' kind. It is true that the 
ANCs fortunes were at v*^ low ebb in South Africa 
at the time A Dry White SeafK>n is ^ but to allow 
no institutional expression for black politics at all, 
hinders rather than helps a sound appraisal of the 
situation. 

Diana Roth's relationship with her daughter is 
more important than her institutional links. Are 
she and Gus communists, like the Slovo parents 
on whom they are modelled? The only people 
who call them that are a spiteful schoolgirl who 
probably doesn't know the meaning of the word, 
and a security policeman, one of a breed whose 



definition of conununirt is notori<»^y inclusive. 
Diana's mo^ explicit politkal ^t^orients are, 
^gnificanfly enough, about fanuBes — - the report 
she dictates about migrant labour, aiwi a referenre 
to Elsie being unable to see her children. The 
emphass on Kana and Molly's rdationship, and 
the ideologic^ obsauity helj^ to don^ticate the 
political conteit of ti^ fibn. 

By concentrating on Steve Biko's relationship 
with a white liberal, even though the devetopment 
of the liberars ideas is credited, Cry Freedom 
otecures and muddies tte significant of Biko and 
the Black Consciousness Movement 

In these instances, the three anti-apartheid fiUns 
of the late eightfes conform to the western film 
industry's usual pattern of domcstiaiting political 
matters in terms of i^scmal relations, emotional 
conversions, and moral choices, in settings like 
that of the family. If v^e understand politics as the 
terrain where material interests, rival ideok^ies, 
and origanized groupings struggle, and power 
must be matched with power, then these films can 
srarcely be said to be jX)Htical at all. The anti- 
apartheid movement (in the broadest sense of the 
term) was the kind of moral crusade which lent 
itself to the treatment the film industry gives to 
political sub^ts. The constraints which had 
prevented the making of features about, as 
distinct from set in South Africa were sufficiently 
weakened by the mid-eighties, and the anti- 
apartheid feature had ite moment. Although the 
constraints are even weaker now, the emei^gence 
of new issues and altered configurations of forces 
lx)th between and within the black and white 
political movements suggest that films like the 
three discussed here, are unlikely to be made 
again, except perhaps as period pieces. ■ 
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An laM* to Film 1bcliii0l0gy 

John Hookham 



We all know tlwt it is not necessary to know 
anything about the printing pnxes to read and 
understand books. It is however impo^ible to 
fuUy appreciate aiul understand a ^im uviess one 
knows smnething about the technology of 
filmmaking, because the meaning of a film and 
its technique are integrally reUtai. How is what. 

Many students have very little or no under- 
sending of film technolc^ ami this attempts to 
address some of these problems by offering an 
introduction to the filmmaking pnxress. 

Let us b^n by examining this shot of the 
camera operator Len and his assistant Chris. Here 
Len is operating a Mitchell camera. We can 
identify it as such because it has a magazine 
which in profile looks like Mickey Mouse's ears. 
It also has an offeet viewfinder which means 
there's a certain amount of parallax error or 
disparity between what the lens of the camera 
sees and what the operator sees through the 
viewfinder. 

Navsfront is meticulous about period detail and 
the Mitchell would have been the kind of 
newsreel camera used at that time. Later on in the 
fihn Len operates a different camera, an Arriflex 
which is significantly different in that it has a 
reflex system which enables the cameraman to 
see exactly what the lens is seeing and to frame 
the picture accordingly. The Arriflex is also much 
lighter and easier to operate (see figure 1 and 2), 

If we now look at the Mitchell we will see 3 



different lenses at the front of the camera. Each 
lens has a differmt focal length which means a 
different an^e of view - a wide angle; a normal 
angle; and a narrow angle or long focal length 
lens. The camera operator can duinge the focal 
length and the composition of each shot by 
^mp)y chang^ig from one lens to the otlwr. 

A camera operator operating today would 
probably have a zoom lens which luis a variable 
focal length, and she/he couW simply alt«- the 
focal length of the lens itself. Here, however, you 
would have to change from one to the other and 
it would give you a variety of only 3 different 
kinds of shots. 

The camera lens focuses an image onto a strip 
of film. Film is simply a light sensitive material 
consisting of silver halide crystals (the emulsion) 
coated onto a flexible base (celluloid). When light 
is allowed to fall onto the emulsion, the silver 
halide crystals change chemically to metallic 
silver thus pnxJucing a latent image. Since fihn is 
light sensitive it must be stored in the dark and 
only when it passes behind the lens is light 
allowed to fall on it thus 'exposing' the film. 

The film stock starts off in a magazine chamber 
and runs down through the camera travelling 
behind the lens where it is exposed to light and 
then continues through the camera and is taken 
up on the other side of the magazine where it is 
coiled onto a spool on the other side of the 
magazine. Film travels through the camera in a 
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daggered motitm like that <rf a sewing machine, 
advancing by one hume at a time. 

It moves at a speed erf 24 frames per second 
which n^is that ^ch frame is apposed to light 
for 1 /48th of a second before nnmng on. This 
staggeied motion is accomf»nied by a system 
CiHisi^ng of a shutter, daw and registration pin. 
Hie shutt^ is hemispherical and rotates behimi 
the lens in front cf the film. The re^trati<m pin 
enters the sprockets i,e- the punched holes on the 
side of the film md holds tl^ film st^y while 
the frame is bdng exposed. The shutter compktes 
a full rotation allowing light to fall on the film, 
iTie pin then retracts as the daw hooks into a 
sprocket and pills the film down. 

Each roll of film runs for about 10 ndnutes and 
when depleted the magazine mtist be changed. 
This is what we see the assistant camera operator 
doing. He is taking the film out of the can 
supplied by the manufacturer and transferring it 
to the magazine. He has to do this in a light-tight 
plaa to ensure that the film is not prematurely 
exposed. In the absence of a dark room on 
location he carries this out in a black bag. This is 
quite a difficult procedure because you can't see 
what you are doing and you have to do it by feel 
And if you are under a lot of pressure from the 
camera operator to be fast it is quite easy to make 
a mistake. 

Let us examine the lens again. The lens is 
similar to the human eye in that it can focus. Your 
eye focuses automatically but the lens of a camera 
has to be focused manually and focused on a 
particular object depending on how far it is from 
the camera. The camera operator can select what 
to focus on and then 'pull' focus from one object 
to another. 

In addition to focusing, the lens has an iris like 



the iris of our eyes whkli opei^ up to dUow more 
light in or doses down when tiie l^t is very 
bright* Our ^nes also adjust automatii^y to 
diff^^t intensity of light in the same way. But 
again the iris in a camera has to be ^t manually. 
The camera operator usually has to measure the 
intensity of the light and having done that sets 
the iris or tite expo^ue cm the lens, which is 
measured in f stq^ 

In additicm each l«is has a different focal 
length which allows a wider or narrower view of 
the scene, A wide angle view gj ves the effect of 
looking through the wrcmg side of a telescope so 
that the object appears further away. A long focal 
length lens on the other hand allows the camera 
opemtor only a narrow view of the scene and has 
an effect similar to looking through a telescope 
the right way, i,e- bringirtg the ol:^ closer. 

By varying the angle of vie^' then, the camera 
operator is able to alter the different sizes of the 
shot. If she/he chooses to film the sul^ using a 
wide angle lens he/slw might be able to see the 
entire sub^, which is called a long shot. By 
changing to another lens without moving the 
camera you might only be able to see the subject 
from the waist up and this is called a mid s}u>t. By 
changing to an even narrowe; lens, a longer focal 
length lens you might only see the subject's head 
and shoulders, called a close up. In that way she/ 
he is able to vary the different siz^ oi the shots. 

He/she can, of course, also move the camera in 
a number of ways. By placing the camera on a 
trolley-like vehicle, called a dolly, the camera can 
be made to move through space. Usually the 
dolly is placed on tracks like railway fracks to 
ensure straight artd smooth movements. Moving 
the camera towards the filmed subject is called 
tracking in. To move away from the subject is 
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Another way of iroving the camera is to move 
it alongside the sub^ a$ she/he walks. The 
tracks woiJd then be laid paraflel to the i»th that 
the sul^ would move along. This is tracking 
mtb the subject. If the tracks are laid along the 
subject's path and the sub^ then walks towards 
the camera which moves back maintaining the 
same distan« between camera and sul^, this is 
called tracking back. Tracking is always associated 
with a movement through space providing the 
viewer with a sense of depth. Tracking shots can 
be used in a number of ways.for example, 
lyrically or to produ(» anxiety in the viewer 
There is, however, no inherent meaning in the 
shot and it depends on the rontexl in which it 
appears. 

The camera can also remain static with only its 
head moving horizontally from right to left or left 
to right. This we call paming. The camera can pan 
fmm one object to another. While panning is 
usually used to establish a relationship between 
objects, to connect disparate elements in a scene, 
panning can also be used to stness the distance 
(emotional or otherwise) between one subject and 
another. Again it depends on the context in 
which the shot appears. 

The camera can als<i tilt by remaining static and 
simply lifting the camera head up or down along 
a vertical axis. Shots like this an? called tilts. By 
placing the camera on a crane the whiJe camera 
can also physically move up or down in space. 
These kinds of shots are called craning t^hot^. 

It is also possible to combine these shots: for 
instance you can track, pan and tilt at the same 
time or employ various combinations of these 
shots. 

The camera can also be placed in such a way as 



to establish a relationship between it and ttie 
sut^^ for example, by placing the camera above 
tl^ sul^, he/she usually appears more 
vulnerable, or if placed belon the subject looking 
up, the subjpct often apj^ans dominant and 
powerful. 

The size of the shot also establishes a relation- 
ship between viewCT and sul^ Generally 
speaking, ctoseups are more emotional and long 
shote normally more informative. But again, this 
is only a general principle and depends ujx^n the 
context in which the shot appears in the film. 

Let us now examine the sequence with the 
camera operators filming the new immigrante. 
Since they are filming mside the light levels are 
low and they have to supplement their lighting 
with artificial lights. In this sequence Charlie, the 
opposition camera operator, is able to sabotage 
Len's shot because the camera has an offset 
viewfinder. He would not have been able to see 
what was happening in front of the lens because 
what he sees of the scene through the viewfinder 
is diffea»nt from what the lens sees. The differ- 
ence between these two views is termed the 
parallax error. 

We can also see that the assistant camera 
operator is recording sound on tape, reel to reel. 
The ^)und is always kept separate from the 
picture. It is only in the final stages of the 
filmmaking prcKess that the sound and the 
picture are fused together onto the same piece of 
film. The main ivasim for keei ng the two 
^•parate is l^ause while the film moves in a 
sta^ered motion, the sound has to be run in a 
smcK>th manner. 

The only sound which is recorded while 
filming is the dialogue. All background sounds, 
whether music or sound effects, are added later, 
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Because the sound and the iMCture are kept 
separate there needs to be some kind of system in 
the editii^ process to keep the picture and the 
souikI running simultaneoudy with eadi other. 
This is done very amp?y *vith a clapper board. The 
clapperboard is placed in front of tiw subject to 
be photographed. The numbers written on it 
identify the seqiMros and th«e are called out and 
are recorded on tape. The clapper btard I5 
dapped. Tlw camera films this so that it has a 
visual record of the scene while the tape recorder 
has a sound record of the same information. The 
dap and the scene are therefore recorded both 
visually and aurally. 

An editing machine is able to play both sound 
and pichire tt^elhc by aligning the visual dap 
with the aural dap. The sound and picture are 
then run together with the sound matching its 
equivalent picture. We call this running 'in sync'. 

An examination of the sequence with Len and 
Chris runring into the labs to deliver the exposed 
film is useful to an understanding of film 
processing. 

The film has been taken out of the magazine 
and returned to the manufacturer's {eg. Kodak's) 
cans. This is also done in the dark so that no 
further light can fall on it. The exposed film is 
now taken to the labs to be processed. Since this is 
newsreel material it is desirable to process it as 
quickly as possible. Film is usually pnKehi*d 
overnight and then collected the following 
morning. 

Ehiring pnxessing the film Ls placed in a 
develojMir which does exactly what the exposure 
to light did - it chang«} the silver halide crystals 
that have been expcsed to light to metallic silver. 
The film is allowed to devdop for a certain period 
of time and then placed in another chemical 



which steps the developing process. Frcnn ftere 
the film is placed in another dwmical which fixes 
it, ensuring that the image is a p^nanCTt one. 
When the film bjis been processed it is delivered 
to the studio and is then viewed by the producer. 
This is called viewing rushes or dailies. The 
producer views them and derides which shots 
should be in the newsreel and which should be 
excluded. 

Moving cmtt ♦he scene with Chris and Len 
leaving AG's offict. the viewer can see the two 
characters walking towards the camera which 
tracks with them down the passage. A number of 
things occur in this shot - a tmK a pan and a focus 
putt. The camera tracks with the characters down 
the passage then stops and pans with them, 
allowing them to leave frame. As they leave 
frame the focus shifts, by being pulled from Chris 
to the editor in the background. This focus pull 
draws the audience's attention from Chris to the 
editor who is busy tutting film. 

Once the rushes have been viewed the film is 
taken to the editor who edite the material, 
constructing a narrative out of the shots by 
imposing an order on it - giving it a beginning, a 
middle and an end. This is based on a selection of 
shots that the producer has made. In Ntwsfront, 
the editor runs the film Ihmugh a viewer and 
cuts it. Today editors use splicers to cut film but 
then, (and here again Nn.'sfmil is accurate in its 
period detail), editors usai scissors. 

We see that he looks at the frames and then, 
holding a piea? of film, he sh-etches out the full 
length of his arm Uee figure 3). He has decided 
on a particular shot that he will cut in and he is 
now measuring the film to decide how long that 
shot is going to be. He measures about b ftxit. 
twice the length of his ?rm. and he cuts it in. He 
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is a nrwsied editOT pressiu^d by tif^ 
be iiwticu!<^ but he is suffkiatdy experims^ 
to taiow how long this shot lasts cm sawi. W 
too can wQii this out easily - if 35 tran film runs 
at 90 feet a minute, that 6 feet erf tfiat would be 
about 4 secxMids of scre^i time* 

The camera tracks back slightly and we can ^ 
the sound editor at work. We hear diak)gue being 
played backwards. The sound editor runs the 
pcture and sound thitaigh a synchnmiser and he 
is then able to build up a number of sound tracks 
perfectly in sync with the picture. One track may 
contain only dialt^e, another music, and a third 
sound effects. He edits in tlw appropriate sound 
to match the picture the editor has already cut. 

Once this has been completed, the only scwmd 
still to be added is the Voice Over Commentary, 
This is done during mixing. Also at this time all 
the sound tracks are mixed t(^ether onto one 
master sound track. 

In this sequence the viewer might notice that 
the narrator is sitting in a sound-proof booth. The 
film is projected onto the screen (figure 4) and the 
sound that the narrator delivers is reconied 
directly onto the soundtrack in sync with the 
picture. The producer cues the narrator (figure 5) 
and the light comes on for him to talk. The sound 
mixer has a number of km*5, each one control- 
ling the volume on a different sound h-^ck. While 
the picture runs the sound mixer sete the volume 
on each track and then mixes them all on to one 
master. This is delivered to the labs who produce 
a final print which has the picture and the sound 
running alongside it. This then is the final print 
that is sent to the theatres and viewed by 
audience. 

Now that we have examined the technology let 
us move on to explore how the lechnoli^y 



q»Btes in practice examining in some detail 
a few scen^ in the fiha In thfe way we will get 
some idra of how a director confers a fibnic 
^quence. 

1 shall consider the dance scene in the film. 
This sequence is made up 3 different kinds of 
^Krts: firstly sIk^s of the «nger, seccmdly shote of 
the crowd dancing, and thinlly shcHs of the 
principal actors. All of these shots are edited 
together by tlw editor to form a coherent naira- 
tive sequence. 

It is important to let shidents know that a scene 
like this is not shot in script order but was later 
edited into the order that appears on the screen. 
RathCT, the director wcnild have broken it down 
ami first fihned a number of shots of the band 
playing. Having done that he, in all likelihood, 
would then have shot a number of slwts of the 
crowd dancing and eating, in either long shot or 
dose up. Finally he would then have shot the 
principal actcnrs. 

In tackling the last elements tracks would have 
been laid across the room and the camera placed 
on a dolly. The first tracking shot starte on Chris 
(figure 6), tracks with him and then pans acn^ 
to kx)k at the girls (figure 7) and then pans and 
tracks further to take in the girl standing alone on 
the side (figure 8). Then Chris enters frame 
(figure 9). What is interesting about the shot is 
that it starts off as an objective shot and then 
becomes slightly sub^ve as we see his point of 
view. Then when he walks back into the shot it 
once again becomes objective. 

Once he has asked her to dance they leave 
frame on the left. Filming would have stopped at 
this point and resumed as they enter frame again, 
using the same tracks as they dance across the 
room. Extras are allowed to walk into frame. 
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Then when they stop danring, Chris and EUie 
move back down the room talking while the 
camera tracks with ibem (figure 10). It is essen- 
tially simple, but edited tc^ether this srene 
appears complex. Shots of the band, shots of the 
crowd and shob of tne principal actore are all cut 
toother in a coherent narrative sequence that 
appears seamless. 

This is followed by the scene of Chris and EUie 
in bed together. It is a very simple scene made up 
of only three shots. Firstly a mid-shot of the 
characters in bed, then a closer shot from a 
different angle and then a long shot of them. The 
mid-shot is fairly informative and neutral and the 
editor cuts closer to them as the conversation 
becomes more intimate. The audience is cued to 
pay attention because of the cutting to a closer 
shot. Finally the cut to the long shot distances us 
from the scene and the characters and thea^forc 
prepares us for the next sequence. 

Although it IS simple the soundtrack is rich. 
Students should be reminded too that this scene 
would have been shot in a studio in a constructed 
set. The walls are cardboard flats and not real A 
large crew would be watching the action despite 
the appearance of intimacv. The reality is a 
constructed a^lity, Thet>nly sound recorded is 
the sound of their voices. But we hear two other 
sounds on the soundtrack, added later by the 
sound editor. Then' are cricket noises and the 
sound of a train whistle. These soundtracks 
a^ntribute to the atmosphere and verisimilitude. 
The sound of the train (which presumably the 
siiund editor thought abtmt very carefully) adds 
richness to the sequence. This scene and the entire 
film is in fact abt>ul loss of inntKence. and it 
seems to me that the train sound is eviKative of 
this loss of innwence because of its as^^Kiation 



with travd, distance, the toneliness of the night 
etc. 

The wedding sequence is constructed along 
similar lines to the Redex dance sequence. Let uf 
look at it from the point where they start danring. 
The camera is again on a dolly (here on rubber 
wheels rather than on tracks). The seqwnce starts 
on an unknown couple, tracks with ttem acrws 
the hall and allows Len to come into frame. The 
action is carefully choreographed to allow 
Charlie to enter frame. The camera pans uith him 
and then starts tracking gently across to the left to 
pick up Chris and EHie. They talk for a while and 
the camera tracks back with them into the centre 
of the rtiom. Len then comes back into frame and 
starts walking down the room while the camera 
tracks, moving along with him. He asks Amy for 
a dance (figure 11) and they leave frame. The 
camera holds on a character and then the focus is 
pulled fn^m him to Len s ex-wife (figure 12), The 
shot is complex ond made up of tracking, 
panning and ftxnis pulling. The audience is 
immediately made aware of something happen- 
ing betwwn Amy and Len by virtue of their 
performances and more forcefully by the fiKus 
pull We are cued to see that something is 
hiippening that affects or interests the ex-wife 
and that is 'about' Len and Amy. 

The scene cuts to Len and Amy dancing (fi};ure 
13) and then cuts back to the ex-wife. Her gaze or 
lot)k directs our attention io what is happi'ning 
between Len and Amy. Ut also ensures that 
slower members of the audience grasp what 
more sophisticated v iewers already know). The 
camera is static at this moment as they dance 
before us and move clostT till they are right in 
fnmt of the camera. They kx>k at each other and 
move awav, the camera tracking with them to a 
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secluded spot. 

The music changes now, through a cross fade. 
The source music fades out while theme music 
fades in. (In other words we move from diegetic 
to non-diegetic sound.) The naturalistic music is 
replaced by the music of their making, music in 
their heads, music that they compose or con- 
struct. In other words we move from 'reality' to a 
'poetic realit/. The real world of the other 
characters dancing behind them is still there for 
us to see slightly out of focus and clearly periph- 
eral, irrelevant to Len and Amy. 

In the flood sequence the film moves from 
cotour back to black and while. The ase of colour 
in Newiifwnt seems to me to be employed 
opportunistically and pragmatically. When a 
sequence is in black and white it is usually 
because real ncwsrecl fcx)tage will be edited into 
the sequence. This creates the illusion that the 
characters are really there, present during events 
that roally happen. ± 

Let us start with Chris being awakened by the 
phone. He goes down the stairs and climbs into 
the boat. It is important once again to remind 
students that this is a constructed a»ality. A floixi 
has not really taken place and this is not a 
flooded city, it has been constructed. The shot 
when? Chris rows his bt)at outside was fMmed on 
a lake and the buildings have been s}:>ecially 
constructed out of cardboard and then dropped 
into the water. Tht» doors through which he 
moves arv also constructed doors and fimction in 
a number of ways (figure 14). Firstly they give a 
sense of space and depth to the shot giving the 
illusion of a real city and secondly by hUxrking off 
the sides like this the size of the set and number 
of flats can be reduced. 

Chris rows dcwn the river and we cut to a high 
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angle shot of a flooded city. This of course is 
authentic newsreel footage of the f^riod. We can 
see that throughout the sequence real footage is 
going to be cut in with acted or constructed 
action. After the sequence where he leav« tfie 
church hall we are presented with period footage 
in which you see a number of men rowing down 
a main street battling against the current (figure 
15). We cut to Chris ostensibly rowing down a 
main street of a town in flood. If the viewer looks 
carefully she/he will notice that the ct>lour dws 
not quite match, but the method attempts to 
authenticate Chris's place in history. He seems to 

roally there. Then we witness his death as he 
succumte to the watei5. 

I have not dealt with the a^mplex question of 
the relationship between technology and 
meaning but have simply attempted to p,ive an 
introduction to film technology and the pr^Kes.ses 
by which films are constructed. This may seem to 
be a limited goal but is one which I consider to be 
important to students encountering film studies 
fcr the first lime. ■ 
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The chapters that form this part entitled Cmting New Possibilities for Media 
Awareness are divided into two subsections in terms of the media fonns they 
consider, firstly fihriic and televisual forms, and secondly print media. 

What this set of contributions have in common is their intention to develop 
critical tools or approaches for teaching that can be applied to categoric of 
media and can be adapted and inform teaching practice. These authors 
employ theorel-^1 ideas developed in disciplines as diverse as linguistics, 
psychology or sociology as tools in order to develop critical and analytic 
skills. They avoid a prescriptive approach to any media text and inwrporate 
popular culture as deserving our attention. 

In the section that considere filmic and televisual media, Basckin proposes 
certain concepts and jwinte of view to facilitate a critical discoui^e on 
television. He refere to selected psychoanalytic concepts as potentially useful 
for this critical discourse. In a different vein, Higgins reacts against a 
particular approach to film, which he sees as characterized by that offered by 
Chapman, as a refusal to deal with the specifidty of film, of film as a specific 
signifying practice. Premised on Metz's dictum that 'It's because film is easy 
to understand that it's difficult to explain', Higgins proceeds to advance an 
extremely thorough and concise overview of critical cinema. This valuable 
summation outlines the major debates surrounding the question of realism 
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and representation that have raged among film theorists sporadicall> 
since film theorist Bazin and Italian Neo-Realism (towards the end of 
World War II). Higgins' concern with representation spreads to that 
which has been described as Third Cinema, (see the chapter by Maingard) 
with a caution that images produced by oppressed need not be liberating 
or empowering. Chapman's response to Higgins' criticism offers readers 
the opportunity to consider their positions which clearly deserve fuller 
articulation. In contrast to this filmic approach, Ashworth argues that the 
use of principles of main language tea».hing should inform the teaching of 
Media Education. Ashworth deals with representations, moving from 
single images through to filmic representations. Her work deals with 
unpicking a discourse, and simultaneously exposing the manipulation of 
the viewer's sympathy. 

Media's use of realism, initiated in Higgins' chapter, forms a partial focus 
of Prinsloo's paper where considerations of narrative and realism are 
considered as a possible entry into encouraging critical understanding o^ 
film, televisual and diverse media. Prinsloo suggests using structuralism 
as an accessible and enjoyable entry into narrative that will draw on the 
students' existing knowledge. Implications of narrative elements can then 
be identified and developed to levels of sophistication appropriate to the 
group. Jordan extends nanative ideas into genre when she delivers an 
account of her initiative in the area of the horror genre, considering lx>th 
audience and challenges to the genre. Willou<rhby in turn offers a 
laudable and thorough studv of the 'kiddie' in local advertising. He 
advances arguments on different levels of enquiry and considers those 
matters theoretical and contextual which also relate to power and to 
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pleasure. 

This section concludes with contributions by Marx and Sey, 
demonstrating sophisticated understandings of popular culture and 
filmic theory relevint to rigorous study in higher education. 

Moving to the next block of articles dealing with print media specifically, 
Bertelsen offers an exciting approach to teaching about the news whereby 
news as story telling and news as a prime site of cultural/discursive 
conflict are encountered. Gillwald considers a methodology for 
approaching the issues of realism and the representations of gender 
wherein the intention is to provide students with the invisible aspects of 
media production so they are able to penetrate, intervene and challenge 
them. Emdon offers a detailed chapter which presents a method for 
readers to analyse information published by newspapers. His specific 
focus and examples relate to the newspaper coverage of the Natal conflict. 
His encompassing approach contextualizes the press institutions by 
examining ownership, staffing and nf. ws practices of the Natal press, 
develops a critique of 'news' and news pichires, examines the different 
stirts of coverage offered, as well as evaluates journalistic norms. 

Adendorff discusses newspaper cartoons as complex forms of interactions 
that presuppose considerable background knowledge on the part of the 
readers. Using concrete examples, he sh"esses the interaction that must 
occur between the cartoonist and the rcader for meaning to be conveyed. 
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frust m9m I'm « Smiitfc 

David Basckin 



In this paper, I proper son^ techniques for 
dealing with propaganda, especially in terms of 
state bjioadcasting and televisicm. None them is 
new, but their combination offers the viewer or 
listener a pragmatic batteiy erf self-directed truth- 
determining methods. By way of intnxiuction, let 
me list the topics with which I shall de^: firstly, I 
will discuss Freud's concept of manifest and 
latent content. While in its original frrm this 
concept refers to the interpretation of dreaxns, in 
this paper I will examine the usefulmss of 
transferring it to the interpretation of media. 
Expanding the point I will also comment on the 
usefulness - or otherwise - of applying classical 
psychoanalytic concepts to the study of media. 
Secondly, I will talk about ideology and what this 
may mean in the current situation. Thirdly, I will 
turn to systematic doubt or scepticism, aiding in 
favour of its practice by those on the receiving 
end of the media. Fourthly, and perhaps finally, I 
will review the Foucauldian distinction between 
knowledge and power, during which I will 
labour the point that truth and power are seldom, 
if ever, the same thing. The paper concludes with 
a summary in which the various ideas are 
synlhesised into a coherent and pragmatic 
package* It is hoped that the package of critical 
tools that results wUl allow people to marshal 
their critical abilities in the face of the media 
onslaught, so ensuring that they remain in 
control of their own ideas, values and feelings. In 



short, the purproe of this f^per is to provide 
some ways of thinking about the media so that 
the passivity which is inherit to the television 
viewers' role is not only undermined, but 
undomined by the viewers themselves. 

It is something of a truism that stite media 
serve the interests of those in j:«>wer. The 
h^emonic contrd of television in South Africa 
by the central govoiunent has be«i a continuous 
feature since the late intnxluction of television to 
this country in the mid nineteen swenties. While 
it has been argi ,ed that every single aspect of the 
SAK!'s programming serves ideological and 
propagandtetic ends, let it be sufficient for the 
purposes of this paper to focus on the news 
pn^mmes of which Network is the main 
example. The ruling group in South Africa has 
never been comfortable witii dissenting views. 
Consequently, the systematic conflation of news 
and commentary has been the dominant mode of 
informatior. presentation on the SABC. The 
importance with which this was held by the State 
is underlined by its insistence on «» television 
news monof»ly. Until v«y recently, the charter 
under which M-Nel was allowed to bnwdcast, 
expressedly forbade the presentation of news, so 
ensuring tlwt the only television news that 
reached the mass audience, had been projected 
through the very sj^ial truth filters of Auckland 
Park. Under PW Botha, the control of the SABC 
was singularly and crudely one-sided. But since 
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I^bruary this year, a certein loosening up has 
been experienced. Suddenly the media demons of 
the past are not only quoted on Network, hul are 
even welcome on chat shows to put their anti- 
Pretoria, anti-apartheid, anti-police, anti-army, 
anti-emei^cy, anti-capitalism points of view. 
Some commentators in the print media have 
welcomed this as a sign of incipient democracy. 
But is this neccssaiily the case? What happens in 
the editing room? How complete - or contextually 
accurate - are the televised statements of 
Pretoria's recently unbanned enemies? 

Moving along the speculative trail now, what is 
going to appear on our television screens when 
the transfer of political jx)wer has taken place? 
Only a cynit will expect it to be wor^. And only 
Polyanna will expect it to be better. But will the 
truth ci>ntent necessarily Ik* any higher than we 
experience at the moment? Af^rt from hope and 
faith, what intellechial tools do we - the television 
watching masses - have to interpret the real 
meaning of the information provided by the 
bn>adcasting authorities not only now, but in the 
near hitua^? It is a truism that ideology and truth 
are not nea?ssarily identical Constijuently, when 
the change in power comes, with it will come a 
new dominant ideology - an ideology that will be 
propagated by the State controlled media. 

Before discussing Freud's concept of manifest 
and latent amtent, let me emphasise as strongly 
as I can that attempts to impose psychoanalytic 
C4)na7>ts onto the interpretation of the media are 
misguided. A dream is an intrapsychic crcation 
with a meaning unique to the dreamer, In pi>}ar 
contrast, the media are social constructions with 
purpi>ses shared by those who control or contrib- 
ute to them. Nevertheless, with this pnwiso 
clearly understoiHi, let me say that one concept 



from Freud's interpretation of dreams is <rf use in 
this context, Fmid distinguished b?tween tJ^ 
manifest dream - the series of events that made 
up the dream as the dreamer recalls it; and the 
latent drt»am - the series of unconscious associa- 
tions and 5>Tnbols that provide the meaning of 
the dream. Freud's interest in dreams lay 
exclusively in his belief that they provide a 
partial gateway to the unconscious. The uncon- 
scious is that part of the mind which contains 
repressed memories and the surging in^nctual 
foites of sexuality and aggression. The struggle 
on the part of the repressed material to become 
conscious is resisted by the unconscious. Never- 
theless, repressed material makes itself conscious 
via devious channels. One of the channels is the 
dream. However, such is the power of the 
unconscious that the meaning of the dream is 
obscured to the dreamer, rKjuiring the interpola- 
tion of the analyst as hermeneut to achieve 
realization. Part of the hermeneutic skill lies in 
the insight that the latent part of the dream is 
considerably larger in content and denser in 
meaning than the narrative flow that makes up 
the manifest dream. Consequently, it can be 
argued that the same structures - manifest and 
latent - apply to the media. 

The news story as broadcast can be seen in 
terms of its manifest content, which is not only 
the way many viewers see it, but is alst> just the 
way the broadcasters intend it to be seen. But for 
the critical viewer, questions about the latent 
content need to be addrt^^sed. What has been k^ft 
out of the story? How has the sequence of the 
narrativi* been juggled? Whose interests are 
served by the story being broadcast? And whost* 
interests are denied by the very same proa»ss? 
What symbolic asjHKiations have the pmducer 
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and inteniewCT inserted into the visual imagery? 
How is language selected to create a specific set 
of feelings in the hearts and bellies of the view- 
ers? 

It is concepts like this that make up the latent 
j^rt of the radio broadcast, television episode or 
newspaper story. And it is to the latent part lhat 
the minds of critical readers and viewers must 
direct themselves. 

Next, why scepticism? Scepticism is an 
important tool of rationality, it is reason's defeno? 
against dogma. While not quite the same concept, 
ideoic^ and dogma shaa* some important 
characteristics. One could aigue that dogma is 
the closed set of opinions that pertain to the 
holders of an ideology. When the locus of 
political power shifts, ideologies change tix>. Ni>t 
that any ideologies necessarily mirror the truth, 
but their opposition to each other imbues them 
with an emotional validity sustained by the 
injuries endured by the powerless under the 
previous pi>Iitical dispensation. It follows that 
compensatory mechanisms come into play, 
designed to a^tify the false dogma of the past 
regime by a*Ientless exposune to the received 
truths of the new. Such tiuth-mongering becomes 
the dominant function of St^ite-run media 
regardless of whom is in power. And it is against 
such received truth or truths that systematic 
scepticism offers its prrtectiun. 

As Foucault has noted, there is no linear 
relationship between truth and jxwer. To 
simplify his pt>sition, one amid say that truth 
and knowledge become abstractini by rulers to 
concretize their hold on power. While Foucault 
has used medicine, psychiatry and penology as 
bases for his ideas, it rei]uires very little effort tu 
extrapi>late his point of view to the media. 



Consequently, it is clear that the media - and 
State-run television in particular • provide tl^ 
n^ss audience with the appearance of truth, and 
not with truth iteelf. Efepite the apparent 
a)ncreteness of the television image, it n?mains at 
all times a sixrial construction, informed by the 
dogma of the ruling caste. So that we, the 
audience, can retain rur democratk rights to 
criticism, this paper ui^es the practice of scept^ 
cism to ensure our escape from the passivity ano 
scKial isolation that television-watching so 
fanjuently imposes. ■ 
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Critical Cinema & fliia Haaiity off Hafflection 

John Higgins 



It's because film is easy to understand that if s diffi- 
cult to explain. CMetz 1983, pp. 74) 



Film is all too easy to understand. We usually sec 
it and understand it immediately, all too immedi- 
ately. It cuts off, in its usual duration of an hour 
and a half and in the usual conditions of public 
screening, any space for response. When we go to 
the cinema we can't stop the film, we can't say 
'Hang on, I want to see that bit again', we are 
taken in by the film, we watch it through. It's easy 
to understand from that position, from that 
uninterrupted experience. However, when we 
begin to analyse film, and take sonu* critical 
distance from that usual experience, then film 
becomes difficult to explain, difficult to find a 
way of explaining. And an important component 
of that difficulty for the understanding of film is 
the absolute necessity to slow it down, to see it 
again and again, to analyse it and to analyse it 
before we begin our attempt at explaining it, our 
attempt to interpret a particular film. 

Discussion and analysis of film exist in at least 
three major forms. The first, and the most 
common, is simply the practice of casual film 
reviewing: something we can read every day in 
the newspapers, and in the weekly and gk^sy 
pa'ss. As a form of analysis, it is severely n> 
stricted by its almost total reliance on the pre- 
publicity provided by the cinema industry itself, 



and the relations of patronage through advertis- 
ing between the newspapm and distribution 
companies. The status of the reviewer is usually 
reduced to ttiat erf the imaginary 'cxmunon 
viewer*, thus inhibiting the potentially educative 
and critical role that discussion of film can fulfill. 
A second form - and one widely variable in its 
seriousne^ and interest - we can brc^dly call film 
history: the history of the cinema as industry, of 
its technology, of its stars, of its mapr companies, 
from coffee-table book to academic monograph, 
from part of the publicity machine to contribu- 
tions to the factual basis for a historical and 
critical appraisal of ciwma. 

Such studies can be both valuable and interest- 
ing, but their concern with a history of facts about 
the cinema tends to exclude from the outset any 
questions concerning the analysis, understanding 
and interpretation of either film as a whole or 
particular filmic narratives. It is the concern with 
issues of interpretation and analysis which forms 
the object of the third, and newly emergent, form 
of discourse on film. This third form is then the 
theoretical analysis of film as a specific signifying 
practice, the practice of film interpretation; and it 
is wUh that third relatively new form that 1 shall 
be concerned today. And I believe that we should 
make this third form a focal point for our 
discussions at this conference. 

Film is easy to understand, but it's difficult to 
explain. One of the ways of understanding film, 
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but lefusing to explain it, refusing to intcfrpret il, 
15 to treat it as it was treated yesterday by 
^fessor Chapmaiu to treat it as analogous to a 
lower ftam of literature, as mass entertainment 
as son^hing that can be discussed within the 
confines of a theatrical genre - mdodrama or 
farce. To begin your discussion of film by putting 
it into literary categories is to refuse to anaiyse 
the specificity of film itself, is to remain on that 
level of an easy understanding and to refuse to 
move towards tiw difficulties of explaining film, 
of interpreting film. It was a refusal which was all 
the more shocking giv^ Chapman's apj^rent 
commitment to 'reading all the signs'. To read the 
signs of cinemar it is necessary to accept film as a 
specific f ignifying practice, which means for a 
start accepting that film is not the novel, is not 
theatre, i^ not painting, and cannot be assimilated 
to them. 

Chapman suggested that 'It doesn't matter if 
you haven't seen the film'. 1 think it does matter 
whether you have seen the film, and matte^is even 
more exactly how you have seen the film, 
whether you see it fiiom the position of an easy 
understanding, a reductive analysis, or whether 
you try and cope with that difficulty, the specific 
difficulties of explaining the film text, of slowing 
down its operations enough to read how that text 
is constructed. To read film in terms of a content 
analysis is ultimately to reduce it to the repetition 
o^ an example of bourgeois ideology, a repetition 
no less vitiating in its political consequences than 
the liberal humanist reducfion in which ail texts 
l)ecime the expression of universal valu*?s. All 
texts can equally be read as the expression of a 
universal and unchanging human nature and its 
values, or an unchanging ideology of oppression; 
but to read them in that way, I would argue, is 



precisely not to r^id tl.^m Thus for all Prof^or 
Chapman's insistence on renting 'all the signs', I 
would mihnit that his analy^ of the film 
Running on Empty was disabled by a rehisal to 
actually read the text of tl^ film. His assertions 
concerning the 'meaning' of tl^ film finally 
remained unsupported by any real textual 
evidc9Ke. It remained a 'reading* which belongs 
in the calory of an 'easy understanding'. 

In this paper, I have two broad aims in mind. 
The first is to give a demcMistration of film 
interpretaliOT in practice, an attempt to move 
from Hiat easy understanding to the specific 
difficulties of explaining tlie generation of 
meanings in fUm, deploying some of the basic 
concepts of this new mcde of analysis; and the 
second is to offer a brief account of the emer- 
gence of this new practice of film interpretation 
in the move away from what 1 shall call the naive 
realist view of film which belongs to its prehis- 
iory towards a critical account of cinema as 
signifying practice, 

fwom PrshiiiMy to Mtotoiy 

The analysis and interpretation of film has made 
an extraordinary shift in the past twenty-five 
years or - and this conference in Durban helps 
to ntark that shift. It can be described as a move 
from the pnehistoiy lo the history of film analy- 
sis. I lx>rrow the terms the French tradition in the 
history of science (so distinct from the Anglo- 
American tradition) represented by the work of 
Georges Canguilhem and Gaston Bachelard. and, 
perhaps most notoriously, by Louis Althusser. 

Bachelard distinguishes between scientific 
knowledge and what he refers to as 
'connaissance commune' - commonsense 
knowledge. For Bachelard and Althusser, 
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sciCTtific knowledge and commonsense knowl- 
edge aie totally and necessarily distinct. A 
'science' is founded at the moment when an 
'^istemological break' occurs; this 'epislemologi- 
cal break' creates a new object for thought, 
scientific becau^ it corresponds to and is 
produced by a coherent set of theoretical con- 
cepts. This essentially rationalist (as oppo^ tu 
the Anglo-American empiricist) notion of science 
IcKates scientificity in the concept of the object of 
thought. What is it that effectively divides off the 
commonsense understanding of fibn from its 
'scientific' conceptualisation? 

One way of understanding this distinction is to 
refer to the different positions adopted by the 
ordinary spectator of film and the film analyst. 
Christian Melz (1983 pp. 56) has written of these 
as parallel positions. The spectator's reading ut a 
film is concerned abtwe all to make sense' of that 
film • \o achieve the pi>sition of understanding 
which the film nairative attempts to inscribe for 
the spectator The analyst's reading of a film is a 
mcta-reading; it is a>ncemed primarily with the 
understanding and analysis of that inscription. 
The film analyst (or film semiologist in Met/'s 
terms) attempts to understand how the film is 
understood; how the film seeks to fxisition the 
spectator so that the film can be understtxxl. 
While the sfwlator reads the narrative of the 
film, the analyst reads its narration, its address, 
its construction of that narrative which is 
entertained by and which entertains the specta- 
tor. The history of film analysis projx*r begins 
when its object becomes that pnxess of narration. 

This shift in the position of the reader of the 
film from spectator to analyst cleariy involves a 
significant change in the object of analysis. What 
arc the conceptual implications of this shift? 



Where might we locate the point of 'epistemo- 
logical rupture'? What is crucial here is exactly 
how film for the *inalysl becomes an ob^ of 
knowledge distinct from fihn as the object of 
commonsense understanding. This distinction 
bears most hea\ily on the question of the realism 
of the film medium il^f, on th^ acceptance or 
denial of the quasi-ontolc^ical realism of the 
filmic medium. 

Thlni^ mwm Tli«r9i Nahr* R^^lsm 

Two remarks by two equally eminent film- 
makers can ser\^e as the slogan for, and as 
intrcxluction to, the paradigm or problematic 
which 1 shall qualif)' as the 'prehistory' of film 
analysis, a prehistory in which there is no 
distance between the ordinary spectator and the 
film analyst. The first is a remark made by the 
Italian 'neivrealist' director, Roberto Rossellini in 
an interview given in 1959. 'Les cht^ sont la/ 
remarked Rossellini, 'pourquoi les manipuler?' 
(dt Mel2, 1971, pp. 49), which I shall translate 
and amplify as ITiings are simply there; why 
should we need to manipulate them?' Thec^n ,ra 
- the whole apparatus of cinema - is seen as a 
neutral medium of transmission, the camera 
simply records what is thea*. The best cini ma is 
that which refund to do anything else. Again, in 
another significant amplification of that position, 
the Italian director. Pier Paulo Pastilini asserts: 
The cinema is a languagt ^hich expa^si*s reality 
with reality/ (Cit. Heath 1981a pp. But it is 
worth quoting in full the passage from which 
Past-jlini's n?mark is drawn: 

Bv studvinp tht» cinema as a system of f .igm. 1 came 
ti) the conclusion that if is a non<onventional and 
non-svmMic lanfiuage unlike the written or spuken 
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lai^geand expresses reaHtyncrtthroughsymb(^ 
but via reality it^f; if 1 want to expiiKs that tree I 
express it thixnigh ttsdf. The drama is a language 
which expiie^ reality with reaUty. So fte question 
is: M*at is the difference between t » dnana and 
reality? Practicaily none. I realised that the dnema is 
a systrai of sigm whose senudc^conesponds to 
pt^bte sentioiogy of the sy^^ «rf agns resality 
itsdf. So the dnema foixed me to remain a}ways at 
the level of reality, right inside reality: when I make 
a fifan I am a]wa\^ in reality^ among tl^ trees and 
amcng p.-^rj e...there is no symbolic or conventional 
filter beiw*?en meand reahty, as there is in literature. 
So in practice the dnema was an explosion of my 
love for reality. 

One reading of this passage places it squarely 
on the side of Rc^Uini's naive empiridsm: 'if I 
wint to express that tree I express it through 
itself' - it is as if there were no distance between 
the filmic image of the tree «md the tree itself; the 
cinematic 'sign' is so dose to the real object itself 
that there is practically no difference between the 
dnema and reality. In practice, 'the dnema was 
an explosion of my love for reality'; 'when I make 
a film I am always in reality, among the trees and 
among people..ihere is no symbolic or conven- 
tional filter between me and reality'. 

It is indeed on the question of this 'symbolic or 
conventional filter' that the naive realists of the 
prehistory of film analysis agree. Whal concerns 
them mi^t of all is, in fact the question of 
ideology. Film is prized because it seems to tn? 
able to resist ideology and it is around the 
question of the ideological implications of 
montage that the naive realists define themselves. 
Perhaps the foremost exponent of these views 
was the French film critic, Andre Bazin, 

Bazin, in his famous essay. The Evolution of 
the Language of Cinema' (Bazin 1%7), b^ins 
with a distinction between 'those diredore who 



put their faith in tlie image ai^ tiu^ who put 
their faith in reality' . The former use the re- 
sources of montage in cMder to 'impose Ilheir] 
interpretation of an event on the spectator' while 
for the latter - for instance Stn^eim - r^ity 
simfdy lays itself bare'. For Bazin, tte most 
imjXMtant event in the evolution of the language 
of cinema was the ad venl of deep focus. For 
Bazin, deep foais vir*^ ''y abolishes any 
distinction between film and reality; it pn^bW 
the language of cinema to achieve a total trans- 
parency, and therefore allows to the spectator a 
compkrtr* freedom of interpretation and complete 
resistance to any impositicm of an interpretation 
by the director. 

In his praise of American director William 
Wyler* s use of deep focus, Bazin insists; 

With the help of deep focus,.tlte spectator nas the 
possibility himself of the final operation of 
deanipage...WilliamWyler'sdeepfocu5 endeavours 
to be liber-J and democratic like the consciousness 
of the American spectatorami the heroes of the film. 
{Bazin 1980, pp. 44) 

In Bazin's account if the cinema is to be seen as 
a language, it is a language which (as Pasolini 
suggests) is much more transparent • much more 
simply instrumental - than ordinary language or 
literaiy language. It is a language pui^ed, ideally 
at least, of all rhetorical and persuasive effects; 
and that purgii^ is preci^ly its value. 

And yet, let us complete a quotation already 
cited. Bazin described the work of 'those who put 
their faith in reality' as giving us film in which 
'reality lays itself bare' - and now we finish the 
quotation - lays itself bare like a subject confess- 
ing under the relentless examining of the 
commissioner of fwlice'. Isn't there perhaps here 
a trace of violence, of coercion and intimidation - 
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even if legalised - in the emph^ of ibe phrase 
'relentless'? And, above all, isn't there a presump- 
tion Aat tte sui^ here is guilty, and the 
commi^iMier trf pdice knowre tiie truth of that 
sul^, apprehends the subject through his 
apinehenaons of the guilt of the sul^? Isn't the 
commissioner of police the one whose discourse 

decides the tru A? Isn't he the one who knows? 
Perhaps these doubts can be better expressed if 

we pause to examine a further statement of 
Bazin's, also from the essay on William Wyler. 

To jmxluce the troth, to show tiie rrality, all the 
reality, nothing but the reality is perhaps an 
honourable inteition, but stated in that way, it is no 
more than a moral preoqrt. In the cin«na lhae can 
cmly be a representation of rrality. TTie aesthetic 
problem he^ with the meaxa of this representa- 
tion. (Bazin 1*60, pp. 41) 

This, of course, complicates the problem 
considerably - indeed, aUows for there to be a 
problem. For our purposes, we can revise this and 
say that the political problem begins with just this 
question of representation. 

And to seize that problem more securely, we 
can now turn back to a s«rond reading of the 
passage taken from Pasolini. Now we might 
notice a secoiui, again complicating and compli- 
cated, series of emphases in Pasolini's argument. 
For while Pasolini stressed that there was 
practically no difference between reality and and 
the cinema, we still have to assess the force of that 
'practically none' and here we notice that a more 
nuanced argument is put, though it is rather 
denied by most of what the passage is saying. 
Pasolini continues: 

1 realised that the cinema Is a system of signs whose 
semiology corresponds to a possible semiology of 
signs of reality itself. 



To allow that reality itself may be apprehen'' 
through a system of apis whidv a semk>l(^ 
might interpret and amlyse - that our apprehen- 
sion of reality mi^t only be possible through the 
net of signs - brings back into play Ae very 
'conventional filte^ whidi P^dini was so 
iiBistent cm removing or denyir^ And in this 
context, we can see Aat Bazin's iKnnage to 
American democracy is, of course, itself an 
ideologkai gesture - fbs commwi equation of 
liberal ideri<^ with the ateence d ideotogy. 

We might evm say that there are two funda- 
n^tal questicms of cinema: liw question of 
realism, and the question of ideolc^, ai*d that 
these two questions are profoundly related. The 
significant shift from 'preWstory' to 'history' is 
from the idea aiwl the defence of cinema as an 
ahnwl ontok>gically realist medium, to the 
question of how cinen« achieves such a powerful 
effect of realism. That such an effect is an illusion, 
and tho^fore always a question of the 'manipula- 
tion' or positioning of the spectator is a knowl- 
edge which the naive realist position scaight to 
deny and to repress; but one which, as we have 
seen, constantiy rehjms to haunt even the naive 
realist theory of a Pasolini or a &izin. Bazin's own 
remark, that in the cinema 'there can only be a 
representation of reality', helps then to locate the 
break with the (x»mmonsense definition of film, 
and with the prehistory of film analysis. 

The naive realist yxwition has then in a sense to 
deconstruct. Cnema doesn't express reality with 
reality, in cinema there can only be a r^resenta- 
tion of reality and until we b^n to understand 
the means of that representation we cannot begin 
to cope with the politics of the image. And here 
I'd like to raise one or two questions concernmg 
community video in response to the very 
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interestn^ j^per givet by Jacqudine Maingard 
yest&rday. (Mainganl, 1991) 

Community video attempts to emjK^wer those 
who do iK^ have access to images. It speaks in 
tite mme of tiie rqjre^ed authenticity of their 
^cp^ience. But 1 would like topc^a qwstion 
abmit this authenticity, having seen some of the 
exceipts from videc» yesterday. The question is: 
But what if the oppressed also tend to fliink in 
tte images of their own oppre^ion, tend to see 
themselves flirtHigh the oppressor's eye? How 
can an authentic repr^entalion be created? 

Perhaps I can bcwTow an example from 
discussion with FAWas guest Martha Rosier. 
The probtem of representation which I am trying 
to articulate can I think be seen from this ex- 
ample. How can one take a photograph - an 
authaitic phcrtc^ph - of life in a township? One 
prc^lem becomes immediately clear - to take a 
photograph, to represent reality, to put it in a 
frame, is usually to aestheticise reality, to 
beautify it. It's virtually impc^sible to take a 
photograph which doesn't just look pretty. Even 
the lake of stagnant water in a township, once 
photographed, glistens with an aesthetic beauty. 
What image could be taken which would express 
the authentic experience of township life? 

The jwint I am trying to make is that it isn't 
easy to represent the reality of apartheid. Us not 
as simple as handing over the camera to the 
oppressed and saying, Look, thin^ are there, just 
you take pictures of what you see. There is a 
whole work in relation to existing systems of 
representation which needs to be done, and 
perhaps even needs to be done first. Or that is the 
question 1 want to raise. Are we even near to 
beginning to understand how we could b^n to 
contest the system of repnef entation as well as to 



redtetribute access to the means of representa- 
tion? I'm not sure. But in ordCT to do that iw 
must raise that qu^on of lAie politics of 
r^resentation, and not ignwe it and to this end I 
think we need to focus cm anotiter twm beski^ 
that of 'timd dnema'. Hiat Iotu is critic^ 
cinema. 

It was interesting to see in the presentation 
yesterday that the name and the work of the 
Swiss film-maker Jean-Luc Godard was relegated 
to to the category of second cinema, tl» cinema 
of the authw, the dMma of the artist, with all the 
bourgeois self-indul^ce sudi a classifkation 
implies. For rro, this is not a classifkalfon I can 
rompletely accept Godard is of course a great 
artist, and his work has been self-indulgsit at 
times; but 1 believe that his work has also been 
concerned, perluips more than that of any other 
film-maker of his generation, with an attention to 
the politics of tl^ ima^ without which a critical 
and politically pixTgressive dnema cannot 
develop. Godard's work has attempted to 
articulate and to embody a response to the naive 
realist petitions which we have examined so far, 
and I should like now to turn to a few critical 
quotations drawn from that work. 

fhm R#allty off R«fl#ctimi 

The first is taken from the film Vent d'E$t 

Ce n'e^. une image juste, c'est juste une image - 
This is not a just image, it's just an image, 

or, more fully. 

This is not a correct image, it's only an image; 

the second. 

Cinema Ls not the reflection of reality, but the reality 
of that reflection. 
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The first challengw tfiat naive r^dist assumption 
that the image itself can stand abm as true, as a 
correct infiage. To a^ert on theccmtiary that an 
inuige is only an image, just an image, is to 
pronKrte a scepticism in relaticm to tte image, to 
what it shows, to what it tells - and ultinwtely to 
encourage a move into the analysis and 
inteprctation of what it is that the image \vi5hes 
to show or to tell with the nnphasis now on the 
telling, on the construction of meaning. The 
reality of that reflection then r^re in full to all 
the ideolc^ical implicatiwts of that telling, of that 
construction of meaning ami thus leads to a third 
point Godard is keen to make: 

In ever) image we must know who speaks, 
(MacCalv;, \m pp.llMIZ). 

This insistence on knowing u ho speaks can be 
read as a rejection of the transparency of 'film 
language', even the possibility of such a transpar- 
ency and neutrality; and foregrounds instead the 
necessarily rhetorical aspects of film: its constant 
desire to position the s}»:tator, to persuade the 
spectator to accept the cohesion of the film's 
narrative, to inscribe the spectator into the 
meanings which the film offers. Godard's own 
practice constantly seeks to dislocate thai 
positioning, to re^ that inscription, by revealing 
the processes of that positioning and inscription, 
ty foregrounding the rhetorical force of film. It is, 
in that sense, a critical cinema, a cinema which 
performs some of the same ojx^atjons as the film 
analyst. It is a cinema which attempts to place the 
spectator in the position of the critic by refusing 
the commonsense position and all its attendant 
pleasures. 

Only when thea* is such an insistence on the 
address of film, on its rhetoric, on the fact that 



someone is always addr^ing the spectator, that 
film analysis as such can take place. C^tral to 
this has been the abandonment erf the seardi of a 
singular syntax of film if it were one language; 
and the concentration on the multiplicity of film's 
signifying effecte. And this has involved a turn 
precisely to what Pasolini hinted at: the ways in 
whidi film in fact relies on the availability of the 
existing means of representing reality. If the 
language of film' appeared to be transparent, 
this transparency was in part generated by the 
fact that film makes use of a range of existing 
means of expne^ion which are so familiar to us 
that we are blind to their operation in film. 

The mret dangerous images are those which 
appear to be the most transparent, the most 
realistic and I rehjm now to my opening com- 
ment (see Higgins 1990). It is the tremendous 
power of the film image that we must seek as film 
educators to combat, and we can do that first of 
all by slowing down our viewing in order to 
understand the tremendous realistic fwwer of 
dnema as an effect. We h. jst understand how 
that effect is generated and I'd like to turn now to 
a practical example of how in fact that powerhil 
narrative realism is generated through the 
deployment of film's five means of expression. 

We now number five basic means of expression 
available in rerorded noise, recorded musical 
sound, and writing. Although th^ have to be 
separated out for analysis in an initial moment, 
the aim of analysis should be to examine their 
integrated impact. 

The first of these, and the most striking, is the 
moving photographic image. Projected at twenty- 
four frames per second, the film image - larger 
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than life - ca n give an extraoid inary sense of 
reality - as the audiences to the first M61i4s films 
remarked, startled, 'even the leaves move'. On 
this level of anal>^is, such features as the type of 
shot (ck^up, medium shirt, kMig-distance or 
paiwiamic shot), its place in a sapience (as 
be^nning or end, as repetition), all have a 
signifying force (which I shall bring out in 
analysis of the sequence from 77?^ Shining). 

The second is recorded phonetic scnmd - the 
dialt^e or narration, literary students may 
often focus on the content of what is said, rather 
than the total context in which something is said 
(to whom, how it is angled, etc.). 

The third - and often n^lected - element is 
recorded noise. This is usually relegated to 
simply a support for the realist effect of film 
(doors slamming, cars hooting, guns shooting 
etc); but 1 shall show that even recorded noise has 
or can have an important signifying effect. 

The fourth element - and one likely to be 
noticed by most spectators, certainly at climactic 
or tense moments in the film, is the musical score 
and sound-track - now often marketed as a 
distinct commodity of its own. And the fifth 
element is simply the use of written language in 
the fihn - the close-up of letters from one charac- 
ter in the film to another, or, decisively for The 
Shining, a view of Jack's typescript. 

Let us now turn to the analysis of a sequence - 
the opening sequences in fact - from Stanley 
Kubrick's film Vte Shifting in order to see how 
contemporary film analysis can work in practice. 

Perhaps all in all the most important thing to 
recall about film is its speed. At twenty-four 
frames a second, things happen very quickly. 
And it is as if the film is constantly afiaid of t^ing 
forgotten, and therefore is constantly drawing 



attention to its meaning, reconfirming thim, 
over-d^rmining them. So that tiie powerful 
effect erf realism which fitet achieves must never 
be taken as simply a constituoit element erf the 
medium itself - film's natural possession, its 
essential attribute, a part of its ontobgical being - 
but aUvfays as the construction of this effect, its 
petitioning of ourselves as spectators of tte fihn. 

We can view the success of that Sj^edatorrfup 
as dependent, in a certain sense, on our memory 
of the fihn. And as ^pim Heath has remariced, 
^Without narrative, the memory of a fihn fails us' 
(1981d, pp. 171). The task of the film is to not let 
us foiiget the direction of its movement, to secure 
us in and through its movement in time, its 
flickering. Just as the 24 frames a second enables 
our vision to constitute continuity through 
persistence of vision, so does the narrative help 
to constitute an ongcring memoiy of the film for 
the spectator. A great many of the effects of what 
we shall be analysing in this op«ung section of 
Kubrick's film is predsely the explanation of that 
narrative, of the work of narrative to keep us in 
place, of the securing of the spectator. 

When does a film begin? When should analysis 
t^n? Of course, at the very beginning of the 
film. 

Titl» 9«qu»iM« 

This inifial sequence - the title^sequence of the 
film - lasts some 2 minutes. Our first reacfion - as 
spectator - is simply that this title-sequence gives 
us the name of the film, its actors, and some idea 
of the locafion and setting of the film. But when 
we analyse the sequence, we see already that the 
work of the film - its work at the construction of 
meanings, at the weaving of a narrative, already 
b^ins. 
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The sequence is xmde up of ^ht shote/ rach of 
around ten to tw«ity seconds duration. Tiwt first 
shcrt - of tiie liver and mounbiins 1^ 5c»ne 
fifteen seconds and at first it «eir» to cany no 
si^nifkBtum, xk> narration* It is simply a s^ot of 
natui^ an example of dnema lan^ge at its most 
transparent - at the v«y nwl saying, Hoe is 
Mtiu^, here fe the setting of the film'. In addition 
to this physical location, the musical soumi track 
helps to establish the mood or genre of the fihn as 
a whole: the music is heavy, awesome, nwnoto- 
iKHis; the fihn is a horror fihn. 

But perhaps the mc^t important aspect of this 
shot is the way it mov», the position it offers to 
the spectator. There are two points Iwre: the first 
is the speed of ..e movement a hurtling through 
space; and the sewnd is the angle <rf the shot - 
which begins with but moves away from a true or 
flat horizon, and ends up tilted. What is the 
signifying effect of this? A certain di^uiKtiue: the 
point of view we are occupying is a non-human 
point-of-view, it is too fast to be himian, it is tilted 
out of the true of the human subject. So aheady 
there is a certain disturbance here, a disturbance 
in fact of how we might expect to see. 

We are hurtled in fact into the second shot, 
again a shot of some fifteen seconds and once 
more, a shot which disorients the spectator, What 
are we seeing? At first, we simply fade into a 
pattern of shapes - and then, at some point in 
tht^ fifteen seconds we rect^nise the pattern as 
that of a forest cut by a winding road, and on that 
road, miniscule, a car> What is strewed is the non- 
humanness of this view: its scale is \oo vast, U\e 
tar too small, a car seen from what can only be a 
non-human view. 

This non-human asj«i begins, in the third 
shot, to be taken up in the sound-track Up until 



now, lite murfc, thoi^h tiui^tening, has bcai 
recogn^aMe as mu^, Imt now Aat regular 
pattern is disrupted by a s^te erf whirlings and 
duriddi^ wbkii in tit^ non-musicality also 
^gnify a ncnvhimuuuiess. 

Thfe new dement intrudes on ti« souwi-track 
as the camm focuses in on die ou* so tl^t the 
effect is that the car or rather ite occupants are 
under threat from somrthmg outside, sOTiefliing 
alien, son^ttung ofter. The fourth shot now 
focuses more dwely on tiie car ami frwn what is 
for a fiew seconds a f^^ble human vfewpmnt 
{ttet of an overtaking car) as Jack Niclwlson's 
name comes onto the scre«i aiui rests over the 
car. We would be right to guess that the driver of 
the vehicle is Jack Torrance/ Nkholson. But the 
car is not overtaken, the camera takes us instead 
over the roadie, over the diffeide as the sound- 
track pushes towards a crescendo of the inhuman 
- and then fii^t the fitle of the fihn itself appears 
The Shiming; and then the mme of the young 
actor Danny Uoyd, who plays the role of Darmy 
Torrance in the film, rolls up. We wouW be right 
to associate then this unnalwal music with 
Danny - he is after all the bearer of the 'shining', 
the fibn's name for a broad spectruip of telepathic 
powers. So that we see even in these early 
^conds of the film a number of associations 
being made, a certain narrative network estab- 
lisl^, as we grow to associate the driver of the 
car with Jack and the existence of a relation 
between the shining, tfeiiwy and the non-human, 
the unnatural, the threatening. 

All roads, of course, lead to a d^tination, and 
the sixth, seventh and eight shots take us to the 
end of the journey, and what must be the location 
of the inhuman and the xmnatural - the hotel on 
the snowy mountain slopes, the Overlook. 
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We can ahiead y 3ee tl^ emeigrace of one major 
airf stiucturii^ ojqxs^tkm in flw film 
in this tiUe sequence. That is fte oppMitiOT, and a 
tiireatenii^ c^jpositiim, between the worid of 
human culture (tl^ road which leads to the hotel 
and the car which drives along it) and the world 
ol nature. Nature dwarfs human culture, threat* 
eiw it, tftreatens to overwhehn it just as the non- 
musical sounds threats to overwhelm the 
musical track, itself already tiueatening. The film 
plays on this prinwrdial opposition: flie opproi- 
tion betwe^ a primcndial cannilmlism and 
society, fought out here in the family as psychic 
cannibalism which threatens to dissolve the 
identities of the families members as Jack's is 
dissolved. It is finally an opposition between 
nature and culture within the family, between a 
violent and patriarchal authority which goes back 
to the mythic origins of human culture in the 
violence of the primal horde. 

Hi* IrImvIw 

The terms of this opposition are picked up and 
given more body in the sequence which follows, 
the first narrative sequence proper of the film. 
The Interview', This sequence lasts approxi- 
mately seven minutes, and can be dn ided into 
two alternating sections - two in the hotel itself, 
and two in the family home. I have only time to 
discuss one or two points of interest. 1 shall 
concentrate on the ways in which the central 
opposition is picked up and amplified in the 
recorded phonetic sound - the dialogue between 
the characters; in the interplay between the 
recorded phonetic sound and the moving 
photographic image; and finally, in the recorded 
sound or noise track. 
Rrst, the violence of nature - already suggested 



in the titite sequence - is amfdified throi^ tl^ 
use erf pofsonification- In UUmann's words: TTie 
winters here can be fantastically crud and the 
basic idea [your job as caretaker bh^ddng 
repairs to see that ti^ etom^ dcm't a 
foothdd/ Jad('s real proMem will be that the 
cruellest etemants - ^ raibodin^t of that 
inhunian Other - will seek thdr fooAc^ in ^'11. 
Secondly, the she^ distance of the Ovi^ook 
fiom civilization gives it a liminal pmifion. When 
UUmann ad» Have any prcWem findii^ us?* 
ami Jack replies Uiat it was no troubte - 1 made 
the trip in three and a half hours', his reply only 
confirms that distance and that liminality. The 
Overtook looks out on each side of the division 
between vfolence of nature and the social order 
of human culture. 

More important, this geographical distance is 
imnraiiately connected with the more problem- 
atic }»ychic space with which the fxUn is con- 
cerned. The only thing that can becomea little 
trying here over the winter is the tremendous 
sense of isolation../ observes Ullmann, '?or some 
people solitude and isolation of itself can become 
a prrf)lem.' jack insists 'Not for me!' - and 
Ullmann then makes what is to be the decisive 
conn«tion between the isolation of the hotel 
from civilization and Jack's estrangement from 
his family: 'How about your wife and son? How 
do you think they'll take to it?* 

Jack's pause, before answering They'll love if, 
may already indicate violent towards them in 
the violence implicit in his spealdng for them. 
This violence, m which the father's word 
constrains the reality jf the whote family, is 
made more explicit by the next scene into which 
this section fades. Here Danny and his psychic 
friend Tommy express their reluctanw to go to 
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thfi Overlook for Ae winter. ThJOTJgh thb 
juxtaporftion, Jack's violence - Ae violence of the 
hotel itself, the psychic violence at the film's 
centre - is j^ced as a patriarchal viotenc?e which 
drav^ on the mythical image of Saturn eating up 
his own som. At this distance from d^dUzation, 
the family unit it^lf threatens to become liminal 
to return toa more f«imitive state, to get down to 
the bmindary l^tween the primordial cannibalis- 
tic 'family' and the dvilized 'modem' family. 

I want to next examine one detail which 
consistently troubl«l me in this sequence, and 
which is importantly connected to jack's place in 
this primitive patriardwl violence. In the third 
section of this sequence, Ullmann, Jack Torrance 
the caretaker to be, and the current caretaker, Bill 
Waters, are all present on screen as Ullmann 
explains *e nature of Jack's caretaking 
duties,and the 'tragedy' that overtook a previous 
winter caretaker, Charles CGrady. Here I want to 
concentrate on the importance of tl^ play 
between the words and images on the screen, 
having concentrated so far on the words them- 
selves alone (as I said, often the fault uf an analyst 
trained primarily in hterature). 



Recorded Phonetic Sound: 



I dont suppose anyone told you 
of the tragedy we liad in the 
winter of 1970? 

I don't MieiK' they did 

Weli my predeces^r, Bill 
Watson, hired a man named 
OwrtesO'Gradv.. 



Recorded 
Visual Image: 

Ullmann 



Jack Torrance 



Ullmann 



iWlerf his pmiiy with an Jack Torrance 

axe, Sto*arf them nmtly in one 
of the rooms of tl^ Vkst Wing, 
He put toff? hirrekofa 
sJwtgun in his moutk 

What the oWf imfrs culled cabin Ullmann 
jhw. Kind of claustrophdnc 
reaction. It hapj^ns when are 
f^iut up together over a long f^iod 
of time. 

Pause. J«»^k Torrance 

Well that's cjuile a story. 

What interested me here initially was the shot of 
the caretaker, Bill Watson. Although his presence 
is acknowledged by both Ullmann and Jack in a 
number of sidelong glances, he remains silent 
throughout the entire 23 shots which constitute 
this segment of the film. And of these 23, this is 
the only one in which he features. 

The other twenty-two shots are a classic shot/ 
exchange shot sequence in which Ullmann and 
Torrance talk to each other, with the words of 
each usually carrying over into the shot of the 
other to ensure continuity. The only shot of Jack 
when he does not speak is when he hears of the 
QGrady family murder. Clearly this m . *<5 to 
show Jack's emotional response to this news; but 
is there perhaps another level of signification? 1 
think so. 

The shot of Jack not talking matches or echoes 
the shot of Bill Watson. The shot of Watsor is cut 
finely on Ullman's words, 'my predecessor'. 
Wateon is of coun^e Jack's predecessor; just as 
O'Grady was Watson's predecessor... In these two 
shots, both Jack and Watson iKCupy the silent 
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space of the Qretalw, the space outside nomul 
human culture, the point at which the violence 
and disoider of nature threatens social onJer - in 
an exact parallel with the way in which the insert 
shot of Watson threatens or dishirte the ainver- 
sational and visual exchange tetween Ullmann 
and jack Torrana\ , 

The material reality of that cultural exchange 
has been emphasised from the start of the film by 
means of the numerous introductions which 
secure the identity of each to other. That the 
identification with the figure of the Cai^aker 
should take place through an undifferentiated 
and undifferentiating silence comes as no 
surprise: the threat of undifferentiation which is 
nature's challenge to culture. 'Make yourself at 
home, lack' smiles Ullmann as Jack entei^ his 
office for the interview. The problem is preriselv 
that he may do sir 

Si> far we have seen how we can puncture the 
narrative surface of the film and break its surface 
tension in order to reveal the richness of connota- 
tions which lie beneath or help to amstitule its 
narrative tension through an analysis of the 
language of the film and of the interplay between 
language and image in the film. Let us turn now 
to the signifying dkxts of the sound or ni>ise 
track. 

Casually, the noise track's only function would 
Sivm to be to reinforce the effect of the realism in 
the film; but 1 shall argue there that the sound 
hrack can alsi> have a semiotic densitv to it, 1 
choose three examplt^ from the first few mo- 
ments of the film. 

As jack enters the hotel lobby at the 'beginning' 
of the film, what do we hear? We hear his 
fwtsteps. Of course, we do not always hear the 
fookteps of a character in a film and when we do 



ere is usually a narrative motivation for 
hearing them. What might it be here? To my ear, 
the footsteps echo hollowly, suggesting the 
vastness of the hotels its appnoaching end of 
season emptiness, jack's footsteps are ahnost lost 
in the hollown«s of the space, just as Jack's 
identity is threatened with loss by the destructive 
.c^ychic space of the hotel The footsteps have 
Kith a realistic and a semiotic power. 

Two turther items attract attention as Jack 
walks towards Ullmann's office. The finst is the 
sound of a telephone and the serond the sound of 
typing. Again, the^ can be read simply as 
realistic details; but they can also be interpreted 
as bean g a semiotic charge. The telephoi te 
connects to the idea of communication: the 
telephone connects the hotel to the outside 
world, to civilisation; it's cutting off is an 
imptirtant step in the film's action. The second, 
the sound of typing, also anticipates a crucial 
series of moments in the film focused on Jack's 
writing. The silence and isolation of the hotel will 
give Jack the space he needs to write, he suggests 
during the interview (That's just what 1 need'); 
but the film will show how what goes wrong. 
The typing e /entually becomes the threatening 
5H)und of Jack's madness: the endless repetition of 
the message ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY ALL WORK AND 
NO PLAY MAKES JACK A DULL BOY ALL 
WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK A DULL 
BOY ALL WORK AND NO PLAY MAKES JACK 
A DULL BOY, 

In a word, the details of image and «^>und 
which we have examined are overdetermined in 
the classic sense of the term: they enjoy a 
multiple causality. Such details contribute both to 
the surface effect of realism in the film, and also 
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RASgNMiM to Hlggim 

Mike Chapman 



My paper on teaching the ftbn Running on Empty 
aiuwyed John Higgins. (U also annoyed John 
Hookam, who reminded me that we should 
distinguish between basically good gu^ like 
Danny Pope and fascist heroes like Dirty Harry.) 
Mr Higgins the next d .y began his own paper by 
attacking me for reading film in terms of 'content 
analysis' and, in consequence, reducing it oh, 
dear! • to an example of boui^geois ideology. He 
concluded that my 'assertions' concerning the 
meaning of the fihn finally remain unsupportt?d 
by any 'real textual evidmce'. 

Readers of my paper will be able to judge for 
themselves whether I lack textual evidence. For 
reading the film through a deconstructive 
(literary?) lens, I make no apology. My purpose 
was to oppose the idea of film studies as tech- 
nique, and as stories of sentimental individual- 
ism: the emphases given in Transvaal schools to 
Chariots of Fire. If I downplayed specific codes 
(eg, the zoom shot) for non-specific codes (in this 
case/ the metaphor of the American family), I was 
operating within standard theories of film. With a 
quotation from the theorist Christian Metz 
providing the epigraph to his paper, Higgins will 
rect^ise both kinds of codes that 1 have just 
mentioned in Metz's response to the possibilities 
of fihn. He will also recall that Metz, who was 
attracted initially to the ideal of a neutral science 
of conununication, became increasingly aware 
that every analysis is ultimately responsible to 



systems of value in the surrounding world. 

It foUows that we may choc^ to look at a film 
in several ways. We can ask what is its basic 
material or wl^t techniques have shaped this 
n^terial, or how do we recognise the significance 
of filmic conventions, or what value does our 
experience of the film have in larger aspecti» i>f 
our lives? I suspect that, in South African schools, 
the las^ of these questicms will be 'universalised' 
and thus removed from consideration in key local 
debates, Hig^ns is entitled to disagree with my 
approach. He cannot, however, accuse me of 
refusing to interpret film. 

Perhaps, though, our two papers are reminders 
that as the resohition of the conference has it, the 
challenge of film studies will reside neither solely 
in the deconstruction of stereotypes nor solely in 
the potential for human enrichment. Instead, we 
need to investigate dialectics between the 
demands of human responsibility and the 
appeals of mass culture. If most films speak 
perceptually rather than amcephially, this is not 
in itself necessarily a value judgement, but says 
something of their distinctive mode Etepite 
Higgins' comments, I would not condemn a film 
h?cause its conventions of representation differed 
from those of a novel At the same time, fihn 
narratives convey messages which tend to 
endorse rather than question the status quo as 
depolitidsed, fairly conservative and essentially 
stable. We are entitled to examine the implica- 
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tioM of this ideok^y' for particular classes and 
societif?s. When film is taught to scholars, for 
example, I hope questions about the focus of 
images will prompt ethical questions. Teachers 
might begin by asking who is pointing the 
camera: the metropolitan culture or the exotic 
savage in the jungle? from this deconstructive 
starting-point - literary or filmic? - our enquiry 
need not be reductive. It could help us dislodge 
our habitual ways of seeing, and make us think 
as individuals and South Africans. ■ 
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APPROACHING MEDIA STUDliS IN AN INGUSH 
CLASMOOM 

A Imok off ills CoiBSfnicfioii off SynifMifliy 



Joan Ashuwrth 

We as an English teaching community have 
looked with some suspicion at the 'new' inclusion 
of media studies in our programme for the 
reasons that follow. 

Firstly, in including this package, nothing was 
removed (a favourite trick of decision makers 
who operate outside teaching), so the syllabus 
once again did a great leap in size. 

Secondly, we were suspicious that the film did 
not warrant the intensive study the novel often 
requires - many of us view the fiJm or the whole 
entertainment medium as a shallow even 
meaningless field. After all we don't choose to 
study Wilbur Smith, so now why should we have 
to study Witticssl 

Thirdly, what tools should we as a word- 
centred community bring ti> a study of the film? 
How would we go about it? A number of 
suggestions have been offered and a number of 
decisions made: many have chosen to set and 
study a film for a term as though it were a novel, 
subjecting it to the traditional methods of critical 
analysis, using camera angles instead of similes 
and soundtrack instead of alliteration; still others 
argue that we should be teaching the prwess of 
media, that is we should engage sludente in 
creating the artefacts of the media as this will 
bring true knowledge to bear; still others argue 
that you examine the forces behind media - 
essentially capital and politics - to exfx^se media 
as the agents of the capitalist oppressors. 



The book or the written word has always been 
the centre of the English lesson, l^aui^ we 
understood that the word in its written form was 
the single mapr cultural experience which could 
be transported into the classroom, and we 
understood it to be central to the life exj^rience 
of the pupils in our care. We as English teachers 
have had to fac^ up to a changed reality - the 
book no longer forms a major part of teenage 
culture; most of the domestic activities of the 
teenager preclude the act of reading and instead 
are dominated by sleeping, eating and viewing. 
Thus we have come to believe that viewing too 
must be transported into the English classroom as 
it shapes attitudes and forms opinions and 
adjusts our perceptions of reality. 

The study of media r^ts almost solely in South 
Africa in the hands of the language teacher. I 
would argue then that, for as long as it remains 
in the main language curriculum, it must be 
informed by the philosophy of language teach- 
ing. 

Thus one of my central concerns ah>ut the 
study of media is the prevalent insistence on 
labelling it as though it were a separate entitv 
with a mind and life foree of its own - this seems 
to imply that it is not part of the English 
programme at all; but a subject in its own right. It 
is this insistence on labelling that has led to so 
much teacher anxiety as it seems to us that we 
need skills and understandings that are not 
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e^entially language in nature, 

U is my intention to show how the study of 
media is ramly incorfwated into the Engji* 
f^x^ramme provided that it is subsunwd or 
inforn^ by the prindples of main lai^guage 
teaching. 

1 would like to begin then by arguing that we 
have been teaching nwiia since tihe 1970s when 
tlw teaching erf advertising ^ propaganda 
became esswtwl fixtures in the English 
prc^amme; we were also involved from about 
1972 in the teaching of newspapers; and the late 
197te saw the intn?duction of the study of fibn. I 
can remember 10 years ago exploring a film 
called Black Chrishnm with my pupils in an 
attempt to analy^ with tl^m their responses to 
the horror and/or thriller genre. 

1 see the teaching of langua^ as having one 
single methodology: we are concerned with the 
way in which meaning is made. It is my conten- 
tion that meaning lies in the 'flow of sympathy' 
established withhi any particular language 
Situation. All language lessons b^n with a 
stimulus, be it a piece or pieces or text: a novel a 
poem, a play, an advert, a piece of proj^ganda; 
and I see it as crucial that the lesson is focussed 
on the act of engagement with the text, rather 
than an apparently ob^ve and academic study 
of the text itself, Ptipils and teachers need to 
explore the way in which meaning is made by the 
forces within the textual mat«ial the situation in 
which the encounter with the text lakes place and 
the life experience the pupils and teachers bring 
to this engagement. 

In the teaching of the novel for example, 
meaning is made through tfie sympathy that is 
generated between the text and the reader. Pupils 
in any sludy of the novel examine the way in 



which the novelist sets about constructing his 
novel in order to manipulate and persuade the 
reader. Thus the focus of the Ei^lish lesson is not 
on the content of the work but on its power. 

I wouki aigue tlwt that this is tfiesame 
principle that diould be brou^t to bear on a 
study of media in the EngUdi classrocnn- 1 
consider die cmtral device of media is tlw 
manufacture and manipulation of sympathy; this 
then seems to pkce the study of media well 
within the English programme. 

The best way 1 can ^pport this thesis is 
through illustration frcnn a nwiia studies 
programme I have incorporated into my own 
teaching progranuro. 

The school 1 teach in is a large white govern- 
ment school in Durban, occupied in the main by 
ratlwr placid middle-rlass toys. As 1 go through 
the programme 1 will indicate some of the 
difficulties 1 encountered. 

The prc^amme b^an with a picture. The 
picture was taken from the cover of leadership 
magazine and featured a dreamy lookii^ hel&on 
Mandela. I opened the lesson by askii.g now the 
pupils responded to thi:> picture of Mandela, 
offering them only parts of the picture in 
question. Knowing them particularly well I was 
prepared for a negative respome; 1 realised their 
resistance to the ANC (this picture dales from 
March 1990) would result in thrir refusal to 
respond to the picture m the way that the 
photographer had intended. I was not however 
prepared for the extent of the violence of that 
response. My purjx^se in showing the photo- 
graph was to show how the media set out to 
construct images which attempt to adjust or re- 
shape reality. Mandela, who only a few months 
before this picture was taken, was for many a 
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r€pi«entative erf the natkmal 
in a very difiierent light m tiUs ph(^»)graph. I 
knew wcmkl be r^tant to thfe iww l^f 
and hoped to show how the media can cmly have 
an dfect if tite audieice h wilting, for no matter 
how pa^ive the iweivei^ ane, tl^ bring to th^ 
act of viewi]^ a life exp0iaice that must aff^ 
their willingness to recrive images, I was con- 
fronted by a class divided within itself - between 
thwe who Hrere intrigued 1^ a study of the 
lecture as a ronstruct or stage set, and those 
whose hatred of the man refused to allow them 
even a ccmpaiatively objecti w study of his 
photograph* 

The second exercise involved two pictures 
offeml firstly as separate entities. The first is a 
picture of a Wack dassroom, filled wiUi weeping 
black chiWren. I asl^ the pupils how they 
responded to or interpreted this p^otc^aph. In 
the main th^ read this ]:dK>tDgraph in terms of 
their own school experience - th«e children were 
unhappy to be at school The second phott^ph 
showed a gnnip of Maritzbmg College boys 
vie%ving a sports match - since these are my 
school's traditional enemies, it was laughed at 
and comments about their silly hats were passed. 
However, in the original source of the pictures, 
they had been juxtaposed. When I offCTed them 
together, the reactions changed . 1 was attempting 
to show how meaning is made through context - 
by positioning an unhappy, disadvantaged group 
against a disciplined, rather satisfied highly 
privileged group, comment is being made about 
the South African school system. It was at this 
moment that 1 again ran into some trouble with 
ths pupils w;hc attempted to collapse the lesson 
with comments such as 'Well, they bum schools, 
don't they?', but by now they were a little uneasy 



widithisccHnment 

The thiid exotise was similar to the first - it too 
was built cm a contrast between t%ra pictures, and 
once again I ofiered than separately and then 
oi^ged tl^n in expbrii^ the new meaning 
made when these pktunes weie juxtapo^. 71^ 
pictures are fiiBtly a {^tograj^ of an ANC rally 
in Soiveto, and %condly cme of an A WB rally in 
I^ietoria. The contrast in pditical image prodded 
by these pictures is quite limning, and the 
commaits beii^ made abrat each political party 
through this contiast opens up some very 
interesting diso^icm. 

The pupils, in this example, were far more 
willing to examine brth tlw artefacts and their 
response to them objectively, sp this was a 
particulariy effective exerrise. 

Thefourtl exercise involved a series of 
advertisenmt^ TTie pupils were siuprised by 
them since the only le^ns on advertising they 
Iwve been expired to are adverts for products. 
These were adverts for cmipanies and when 
asked for their responses to tlwse adverts they 
had some difficulti^ in coming to re.-ognise their 
responses in any way - finally I had to ask how 
they felt about the companies involved and then 
they were able to identify a response. However 
this had already led them to an understanding of 
the purpose of the adverts which I had hoped 
they would reach in other ways. We then 
engaged in a discussion as to how the» adverts 
set up or ojrstructed those responses and finally 
concluded i Ath a debate as to the integrity of the 
imagw being projected by these companies. 

My purpose in this exercise was to show how 
idvertismg can be used, often quite ruthlessly, to 
affect not only our responses to the ol^ect being 
advertised but to our whole perception of the 
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sodal reality in which we find ourselws. Most of 
these advertisements puipwted to show big 
business involved in constnicting a 'new' South 
Africa. Hannony, enterprise, mutual trust and 
freedom were key motifs in the advertisemente 
and the sludente had some difficulty in separat- 
ing the motif from the company - in c*jeclifying 
the advertisOTtents in any way. 

My concluding exerci^ was a cut from a film 
called Nic4?. In selecting this fihn I was guided by 
my interests in the pupils' own viewing, 1 was 
affected in my choice by two concerns: firstly, 
there is an explosion in tte production of films 
which justify stepping outside the law to wreak 
vengeance because the law is portrayed as w^eak, 
or corrupt, or impotent; secondly, it seems to me, 
the phenomenon of watching violence, albeit at 
one remove, as an act of pleasun? is remarkably 
perverse, particularly so when one considers the 
numbers of violent films adolescents watch. 1 do 
understand that in the act of viewing we all 
bracket out reality; 1 am also aware that we know 
when we are w^atching second-hand violence that 
it is second-hand; but 1 am concerned that 
regular and repeated viewing of violence might 
result in that bracket growing increasingly weak. 
Many pupils 1 teach watch 10 videos a week, and 
most, if not all of them star the Rambo or Conan 
type of hero. 

The cut is comprised of three scenes whos* 
juxtapiviitiDn ultimately leads to the justification 
of the explosion into violence that finally takes 
place. That this act of violence is illegal, and that 
the 'cop' could be prosecut<xi for it is ne\'er 
confronted. The audience is led, through a 
number of constructs and stage sets, to cheer and 
enjoy the \'iolence that finally takes place. The 
pupils and 1 watched the clip and 1 only stopped 



it when I h^rd tte cheers and laughlCTas the 
hero renderwl one of the villains impotent, 1 
asked tiiem why they were so ha|^. I suggested 
tlat they might have been caught in a trap set for 
them by the producers/directors. Then we went 
back om the previous scenes and looked at how 
our sympathies had been drfiberately manipu- 
lated. We examined the choice d hero - why it 
had to be a man, young and good-looking; we 
considered Ws clothing - and in particular its 
colour (in the church he is dressed rather like a 
modem angel in the bar like a malem ninja); we 
considered the 1 3e of setting - for example, when 
we first meet him he is in a church, looking 
significantly i^nsitive and ge'-tk, thus he is 
established for us as a spiritual good man 
(perhaps even a saviour?); we then e:.amined the 
setting for the concluding scene - a seedy bar, 
peopled by degraerates and corrupts; even here 
our hero is polite, sensitive, gentle and concerned 
- he is made for example to be the only person 
not using foul language; despite endless provoca- 
tion he is controlled; only when these bad guys 
really step out of line does he critically injure 
them and destroy the bar. 

This was a particularly successful exercise as 
the pupils enjoyed the film cut and were quite 
happy to re-examine its values and their own. 
The lesson concluded v\ th their justification for 
their initial enjoyment - they knew it was not 
'rear and therefore had suspended all moral 
judgements. This in itself became a subject for 
debate. From this point the pupils were encour- 
aged to look back on their responses to the first 
lessons and were now* able to objectify far more 
easily their reactions to the sets of pictures that 
had Si> distressed them. 

In conclusion, I felt that the aoss-media 
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approach had been effecti*^ as pupis in flie main 
were enaUed to view media more ob^vely and 
mOTB critically. In Edition, tlwy were encouraged 
to use those skills that they had developed in 
other lai^age exratises, that range from 
comprehension to the exploration of a poem or a 
novel.! 
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HisloricaUy the media has only graduaUy been 
considered a serious or worthy field of study 
within educaticHi. 1 Ws acaptance the rel- 
evance of media has been diaraderized at least in 

its early development by a response of lear or 
suspidrai of flie pleasures that the media have 
offered. Fonnal acceptance of media as part of the 

educational agenda is a fairly recent stage of 
education in S. Africa as the synopses of the 
different initiatives by the diffoent educational 
departments show. This we need to understand 
as clearly only the be^nning of the difficult task 
of creating and establishing Media Education as a 
distinctive mode of enquiry. This is a difficult 
task because we need to devetop and direct this 
area of study. Educationiste and teachers have to 
arrive at the realization that no form of n«dia 
educativ A (or for that matter, any area of educa- 
tion) is ever neutral and the approach to media 
education at this volatile juncture of S. Africa's 
education is crucial. It is a crucial issue for it 
might provide us with some of the tools with 
which we can approach the enormous problems 
we wiU be inheriting in post-apartheid education. 

For these reasons it is imperative that we 
consider the precedents of other countries in 
order to avoid those pitfalls that they have 
indeed experienced. The British precedents 
suggest Uiat we move cautiously in certain areas. 

Initially media education was characterized by 
a concern with the effects of the media - a rather 



uneasy approach because this attention paid to 
media was a response on account of the evil 
effects attributed to the media. This attitude to 
pqnilar cultural forms (perhaps because a wider 
public is granted access to ideas or pleasures that 
WCTe previously the domain of a small privileged 
group) has been tlw standard response. It is an 
approach that understands the media as the 
villain and the public as the innocent and gullible 
victim in need of protection ftom overexposure 
to issues such as sex and videna (without 
thought of prejudices such as racism or sexism). 
This b an approach based on a simplistic cause 
and effect model of communication, one that has 
been rejected by students of communication and 
media. 

This approach to teaching about the media 
appears to have seen Its rise in a response to fiUn. 
It manifested itself as a way of teaching children 
about the harmful and corrupting pleasures 
within fihn. CThis concern was also tinged with 
an unease with Hollywood films and their 
inherent Americanism which might taint things 
British.) This attitude to the media has had two 
effects when it came to teac^dng about the media. 
It was deemed necesary to teach students about 
media in order to innoculate them against these 
harmhil effects of the media and then simulta- 
neously to teach them according to a High Art 
approach with its emphasis on aesthetic values 
and discrimination or good taste, according to 
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those values deemed worthy by tJw cultured elite. 
This af^noach taids to conc^trate on those 
B^dia products, (goReraliy ait cuKma) in Older to 
m^te and study thfifli in tams of thdr aesthetic 
qualities, much in the Grand Tradition of Leavis. 

The aigumait with this approach is not that it 
teadies discrimination, but rather the nature of 
the discrimination that it instils - cme that i^flecte 
a value Systran of the culturally elite. One of the 
pn*lems with tiiis approach has resulted in a 
very literary approach to fihn and n^dia study. 

This attitude has found its echoes within media 
education within this onmtry with some "mpha- 
sis on authorial cm- art films and a literary ap- 
proach with poetic interpretations. 

Unlike this approach which has been described 
as a cultural one, the emphasis on vocationalism 
that has also been fostered in certain educaticmal 
sechMs in Britain has laigely ignored the critical 
edge that informs Media Study. This approach 
involws a technidst approach with emphasis on 
skills. This again finds echoes in the practice that 
has taken root in South Africa. At a post-school 
level teaching the 'media' becomes the technidst 
'skills' donain of technikons, where the skills of 
handling equipment and production are dealt 
with in isolation ftiom any conceptual under- 
standing of media. At a school level, time is 
sometimes spent on teaching about techniques 
and their supposed effects. While these are 
jx)tentially valuable in some way, they remain 
fragmented areas that need to be contained in a 
coherent framework that contextualizes and 
allows flexibility. 

In contrast to these approaches, media under- 
standing needs to be grounded in a more holistic 
approach. All media forms and products need to 
be considered important areas of understandings. 



Rafter than lamenting c r delighting in Ae impact 
of particular media forms or products, our 
r^Jizatim of the impact of media needs to lead 
educat(Hs to deal with tho« particulai-ties that 
are characteristic of media. The issue of the 
powa- of the n%du stems lai^ely fnan tl»t 
dwracteristic shared by most media which is 
referred to as the 'realisf effect, or the 'window 
on tfH? worid' - tlat aspect of media that makes it 
realistic or convincing to the viewa-. The chief 
vehicle for realism is arguably the mnatwe form 
and it is this fcMm that fHwvides an accessible 
OTtry into developiiig critical understandings of 
divn^e media. 

■•allMi 

By insisting on dealing with realism, the educator 
avoids an approach to media education which 
feeds from a 'common-sense approach': too 
frequently the ease with which media are 
understood is conflated witfi a notion that it is 
equally easily ocplained as Metz has so ad- 
equately described. Furthermore the approach to 
studying media that prop(»es a humanist 
approach whereby tlw reader/ viewer discuses 
identification ova-looks fundamental elements of 
media. 1 do not surest that identificatory 
proceraes are unim}wrlant: to the contrary, they 
supply one of the crucial motivations for engag- 
ing with the media. What I would suggest is that 
there are more valuable theoretical insights 
which can initially be engaged with and which 
should enrich media teaching. 

When media forms within popular culture are 
described as realist, this implies that rather than 
the media reflecting reality, they construct it. 
Information is presented as though it offers this 
'window on the worid', suggesting that what one 
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is offered is an undeniaWe reflection oi reality. 
Certainly, realism is a ixni^ex isiue and Ae 
intellectual debates that surround it continue. In 
sjrile of the potent-'al intricacies of the realist 
debates, for us as media educationists, what is 
perhaps of inescapable importance, is the need to 
lead to this understanding tha'. a media text is 
'realistic' not because of any • iherent fidelity to 
an empirical reality, but bef ause it conveys a 
sense of the real that is convincing to an audi- 
ence: 

Suchapladngofthe^)ectatOTa!y:.bserverisdepen" 
dent on the mrans of significatitMi which are effaced 
or denied in the tort so that the im^ may be 
read as a transparent rendering <rf 'reality'. (Kuhn 
1982} 

Realism, then, does not reflect reaUty but 
produces it, and can be considered in terms of its 
content and the social worid it provides. Realism 
is typically narrative in form (in fact Barthes 
impli© it is always narratival) and it is to this 
dominant vehicle of realism that I devote my 
attention. 

Mamrthrfffy 

An ur ufT^landing of narrative would obviously 
be necessary before suggesting what nanative is 
not, and to understand its relation to realism. 
What the study ot ih^ narrative can achieve is a 
deeper understanding of ±e issue of realism in 
the »nedia. Before a formal analysis is attempted 
some general observ ations about one characteris- 
tic of the narrative, namely its 'economy': within 
a narrative, the diegesis excludes all material that 
is not relevant to nwving the plot forward. All 
those insignificant time consuming elements of 
ordinary living disappear. With this in mind, the 
issue of events or scenarios appearing realistic 



can be contrasted with how unrealistic in fact the 
trajectory is. 

A narrative is a chain of events in caus«ffert rda- 
tiOTship occurring in tinK...A narrati^'e begins with 
one situation;aserKS of changes occursaccOTding to 
a pattOTi of causes and ^e(te; finally a ^tuation 
arises which brings about the end of narrative 
...Usually the agents of cause and rffect are charac- 
leis. (Bordwell and Thompson 1985) 

What this definition allows is the b^ginnij^ of 
an examination of narrative. My exai nination of 
nanative will concentrate firstly on the structure. 
This will lead to teasing out some of the implica- 
tions that can be derived from the structure. 

My intention is not to attempt an exhaustive 
overview of structuralist approaches to narrative 
and I am conscious that 1 am omitting fascinating 
areas that include the notion of myth (in both 
Barthes and Levi Slrauss's terms) as well as 
psychoanalytic approaches that have informed 
much of the development of these debates. My 
objective is simply to introduce a way in to 
media education through narrative which it is 
my contention is a crucial area, one informed by 
theory that is pertinent to tius field of shidy, 
which can itself inform the field of language 
leaching and one that can then be developed to a 
greater sophistication- 
Underlying any approach to structuralism are 
two basic premises. Firstly, while thousands of 
different stories exist and these are told through 
diverse media, such as novels, legends, folk tales, 
ballads or epic poehy, comics or television, all 
these stories share certain common qualities. 
Secondly, these qualities (which might not be 
immediately obvious) can take the form of 
underiying structures, which can be identified by 
means of analysing different stories or groups of 
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stories, (This aspect will be clarified as the 
theories are examined.) 

Two structuralist theorists who have been 
drawn upon particularly in film studies include 
TodoiDV and the Russian Fonralist Ptopp, These 
approaches have been described particularly in 
relation to fihn, but are applicable to awi share 
the basic structure witfi literary texts, comics, 
television drama as well as commercials, news 
reporting, and even those media areas tradition- 
ally considered as non-ficlive, Uke documentaries 
and news programmes. The intense interest that 
has surrounded narrative probably derives from 
its universality. 

l\w narrative procns 

When one considers the overall narrative course 
or structure, the ideas of Todorov are useful for 
our purprees. He describes the narrative process 
as beginning at a point of equilibrium, a state of 
order, of happiness, hilfilmenl. This state is then 
(usually fairly early in the process) disrupted by 
an event, a crisis, a power, thereby creating a 
disequiBbrium. The course of the narrative then 
is caught up with the attempt to put right the 
disequilibrium or deal with the disruption and its 
effects. By the conclusion of the narrative, this 
disequilibrium has been rectified and there is a 
return to a new state of equilibrium. This second 
state of equilibrium is never quite the same as the 
initial one. Rather this is an altered state, perhaps 
similar to the first. 

This simple structural understanding is 
extremely useful as this trajectory from equilib- 
rium, to disruption and back to equilibrium is 
easy to map and enables the learner to begin to 
anticipate the possible outcome of narratives 
with simply the opening scenes ond the disrup- 



tion. Wall and Kroger offered the following 
diagi^ as useful: 

I would suggest that film sequels such as Jaws 
2 , 2 etc make for inter^ting exerdses just to alert 
us to the notions of narrative structmv that we 
actually are continually emptoying without 
consciously articulating an awareness of the 
structure. 

Using the example of Jaws, we begin with the 
state of plenitude. This is violenUy disrupted by 
the shark attack on the prl. The tra^ctory leads 
us ^liruugh its trials and loops of su^?ense finally 
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to d% d^txiictkm of t!tf shark. We letum to a 
state equilitmtmv albdt a differ 
die initial erne. Ute narrative in this cme readm 
closure, one (rf its impc»tant chaiacteristic& 

Hk^ otiier arcas ^ narrative, namely the 
chain of events with tiieir cause and effect 
relationship, and the role of characters, are 
focussed on when cmfdoying the in^ghts of 
Vladimir Propp, t}% Russian formal^. 

Vladimir Ptopp's Morpho^ of the Folktale 
was first pubii^ed in 1928, yet was cmly trans- 
lated into English in 1958. Hs initial aim was a 
fairiy mod^ one. He chose to analyse the 
Russian folktale in an attempt to esteblish a 
reliable systan for their cla&afication. Prior to his 
work, many r^earchers had clarified them 
aca)rding to what might have been a more 
obvious criterion, nan«ly according to theme. 
This Propp felt was problematic in certain ways 
for it was pc«sible that frequently themes would 
overlap, and this classification masked the 
similarities between those tales with dissimilar 
themes. Consequently, Propp ignored entirely the 
content of the hundred folktales he analysed and 
concentrated solely on the latent form. He broke 
down these folk tales to what he considered their 
essential parts, which he called functions. A 
function consist^ of a single action, which was 
not related to a litCTal event but served to 
describe a jocular function that it performed in 
the overall development of the narrative. As a 
result of this, it is possible to find the same action 
having a di^erent function. An example of this 
could be that of a prince entering a castle 
whereby he could be 
a) breaking an interdict 
h) solving a difficult task 
c) preparing for a wedding. 



Conversely two di^rent acts could ^tually 
serve tiw identical fiuution. With reference to 
thc^ tales that Propp examined, both giving an 
eagle to a hem or givii^ Ivan a ring could serve 
asamag^agent. 

While it bectmi» (rfi^ous that Propp placed 
mote emphasis on acticm than on charactCT, he 
does also cat^rize characters in terms of their 
sphere of fun^n within the narrative. Disre- 
garding their pt * sonal qualities, the hero be* 
comes idoitifiable, not by his stunning good 
looks or white hat, for examj^, but by the sphere 
of action inhabits, namely he goes on a quest. 
Propp established seven character functions in 
aU: 

1« vUtain 

L donor or provider (who gives the magical 

agent or helper) 

3. helper (to the hero) 

4* princess and father (who is sought for, assigns 
ta^, etc) 

5. dispatcher (who sends the hero on the task) 

6. hero or victim 

7. false hero (who potentially claims the hero's 
sphere of action) 

It is interesting to compare this wjth Bordwell 
and Thompson's understanding of character 
which reiterates this asj^ of characterization 
(that has implications in terms of realism as there 
is the inherent tendency towards stereotypes.) 

Characters in narratives are not real pec^le...they 
are constructed in narrative; they are collecticms of 
charac^ traits, . Jn genml, a character will ha ve the 
number and kind of traits needed to function ad- 
equately in narrative,.. (Bordwell and Thompson 
1985) 

Propp arrived at four conclusions which are 
quoted below. 
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1. A member (tf the family leavies home. 

2. A prohibition or rule is imposed on the hero. 

3. This prohibition is broken. 

4. llie villain makes an attempt at reconnaisance. 

5- The villain leanis scmiething about his vic^ 

& The villain tries to decrive the victim to get pcsses- 
sion of him or his belongings. 

7. The victim unknowingly hdps the villain by being 
deceived or influenced by the villain. 

COMPLICATION 

8. The villain harms a member of the family, 

8a. A member of the family lacks or desires something. 
9- This lack or misfortune is made known; the hero is 
given a request or command and he goes or is sent on a 
mission/quest. 

10. The seeker (or the hero) plans action against the 
villain, 

11* The hero leaves home. 

IZ The hero is tested, attacked, interrogated, and as a 
result receives either a magical helper or agent. 

13, The hero reacts to the actions of the future donor. 

14. The hero uses a magical agent. 



15. The hero is transferred to the general location of the 
ob^ of his mteion/quest. 



16. Hw hero and villain pin in direct comt^at. 

17. The hm> ^branded. 

18. The villain is defef)ted. 

19. The initial lack is set right. 



20. The hero returns. 

21. The hero is pursued. 

21 The haio is rescued from pursuit 

23. TT^e hero arrives home or elsewhere and is not 
lecognized. 

24. A false hero makes false daims. 

25. A difficult task is set for the hero. 

26. TTie task is accomplished, 

27. The hCTo is recc^nized. 

28* The false hero/ villain is exposed. 

29. The false hero is transformed, 

30. The villain is punished. 

31. The hero is married and crowned. 
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1. 'Functwns ofchmctm sem as stafefe, am^nt 
elements in a tale, mde^ndentofhowand by whom 

Z Propp found that he was abk to reduce tiiese 
nairative events to 31, hence the following 
conclusion: 'the numl^ of functions knom to the 
faiiy tale is limited.' 

3, Propp that that certain kinds of functions 
always otsuned at the same stage of the story, for 
example the interdiction always was near the 
beginning (compare Todorov's disruption), 
whereas the villain would opiy be punished 
towards the conclusion, and certain functions 
always occurred in twos and threes. Thus he 
conchided that, while allowing for interlinking 
incidents, some omission of functions, and 
repetitions of functions, that 'the sequence of eoents 
is aiwaifs identical'. 

4. FinaUy, he concluded that despite their 
multifonnity, 'all fairy tales are of one type in 
regard to structure'. 

This information could simply appear esoteric 
unless we can establish the relevanre of these 
conclusions some obscure Russian drew early in 
the twentieth century. After all, Propp took care 
to confine his judgements to the Russian folk tale 
while suggesting that it was possible that these 
narrative forms, ostensibly stylized and primitive, 
might have the same armature as the modem 
realist texts. Modem Anglo/ American film 
theorists took up his ideas. While Propp worked 
from the folk-tale material and proceeded to the 
conclusions, these theorists worked from the 
hypothesis that this armature or structure 
suggested by Propp for the fairy tale is also 
present in the fiction film, much as a hypothesis. 
They tested the hypothesis and claimed an easy 
fit. Examples of this include Wollen's close 



reading <rf Nwtft North- Wiesf. Of course, this 
then begins to beg certain questions, which will 
partf y be answered in the remainii^ explications; 
Was this fit to the Proppian model due to 
selective choice or was the narrative distorted to 
fit the mould? And does it only work on certain 
texts, say the classic Hollywood texts? 

Teaching akevt mmrthr* 

Using Prepp in toochmg 

The preceding synopsis of some of the ideas of 
these two Uieorists leads to my iHofKJsal that 
their insights are extremely useful in teaching the 
concepts of narrative and issues relating to 
realism. The structural outiinss rwnain usehil in 
assisting students in working and understanding 
narrative. It must be stressed however that this is 
just tiie initial work, and simply b a way into 
dealing with iwrrative in a structural way that is 
removed from purely sub^ve responses. It has 
\xen my experience that students enpy the 
di.scoveTy of the narrative structure, the hypoth- 
«is testing, the identification of the functions. It 
is also such an accessible area to work with even 
at a fairly basic level. My proposal would be that 
the structural undeipinning of a media text can 
be identified and referred to in terms of then 
examining the discourses that they are underpin- 
ning which will be dealt with after looking at 
ways of using Propp's model. The use of narra- 
tive is so pervasive in our culture that it is an 
exhemely accessible arena of work. (Pre-schot^l 
teachers are working with narrative when they 
get children to sequent* pichires in order to 
construct stories.) Where there is access to a VCR, 
advertisements from broadcast television are 
exti^mely useful for analysis with some judicious 
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Visual 



Audio 



Function 



Frran the left a blond woman moves through a door being opened by a 
young man (only his back is visible. The woman is young, blond, dressed 
in sophisticated black, with earrings, bracelets. She moves in while the 
man racks towards the camera/viewer. 

Reverse shot: Michael j. Fox, surprised, gasps, hacking towards Ite kitchen. 
Fox rushes down the passage, leaps into the air and gives a victory gestucre. 
Fox at the fridge looks into empty Diet Pej^i bottles. 
Cut to woman examining pictures on his wall 
Fox shinning down fire escape in rain. 
Sash window drops. 

Fox jumps off ladder that ends high above ground level 
He lands. 

Stands up, looking arouiul. 

Shot of Pepsi vending machine across the road. 

Fox climbs over cars. 

Rests head on vending machine 

Cut to woman in flat beginning to walk towards kitchen. 
Fox at window (which closed,) 

Cut back to waiting woman 

Fox appears at thf doorway. 

Close up shot of Fox. 

Shot of both Fox and woman. 

Qose up of Fox, wet hair and smiling. 

Logo for diet Pepsi with caption Taste the difference with Diet Pepsi' 



Music slow, low. 

Woman: I've Just numed in next 

door Could I iHfmnva Diet Pepsi? 



Fox: Whew, sure! 
Upbeat music 

Fox calling: Be right with you. 



Voiceover: When }fou go all out 
for taste, go for the task of Pepsi 
Diet Cola 



Music: Doum the streets 



Sound of smashing glass 
Woman: You OK in there? 



Ho}n' If msnt too mcuch trouble 



Fox: No trouble at all (Sound of 
falling glass from window.) 
Voice-oven Taste the difference 
with Diet Pepsi. 



9 
11 



12 
15 

19 



20 
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chocking. 

1 am going to mate iirfeiwice to a parties 
^vertbement which fe (or Diet ?epsi, screened 
on Briti^ tdevision. The Diet Pepsi advertise- 
nient has a duration of 30 seconds. There are 20 
edits and when analy^ according to the 
Pn^pian functions, tius narrative complies with 
the order that he has propcsed. Tlw ^cture is 
that of a task, a quest to be accomplished. Indeed, 
our hero (after all it b N4ichael J Fox) achieves it in 
spite of the obstructions pres«iia3 him. The 
proceeding analysis indicates tliis stnsctuie and 
the functions that 1 have identified with sludente. 
Only eight functions are identified, but then 
Propp allowed for omissions; it follows the 
prescribed sequence and the two characters can 
be identified as the hero and the princess, 
although 1 would consider her as filling a dual 
role of dispatcher/princess. 

It is astounding how many advertisements 
employ a narrative format, from insurance and 
banking, to car adverts, to chocolate and ciga- 
rettes. What makes this structure very appropri- 
ate is perhaps the magical agent (see Propp's 
functions 12 and 14). If one considers that the 
magical agent that is given to the hero in order 
for him to complete Ws quest or perform his task, 
can in fact be a credit card, a slab of chocolate or 
cigarettes. condomS/ a gun or a magic ring, the 
options for its application multiply. These 
commercials frequently centre around a woman 
(victim/princess) experiencing a lack (blocked 
drain, no ideas for dinner, cockroaches, no dates 
for Saturday night) which ane resolved by her 
confronting a donor who suggests the magical 
agent (a particular brand of drain cleaner, ii^ect- 
repellant (ozone -friendly?), pimple cream or 
deodorant) and in this way the original lack or 



misfcHtui^ is liquidated. Furti^tm>re, witiiin 
comm^xMl type nairatives, fte characters fit 
^ry iveatily into the Proppian character types. 
(OiKe students of nttdia have comprehended the 
Prq^pian ncrtitms, they can put this into pnactice 
by taldng any conunerdal product and with the 
stifnilation that it mu^ hmdion as the inagical 
aj^t, CTKite a commercial according to tl» 
functions above, Titey will immediately becww 
marketers!) CommeixSal products can also 
function in other ways in advertising: they can 
be the of thequerf, or they can be part of 
the lewarf that goes with the successful comple- 
tion of a task/quest. Consider those 'after action' 
type scKWrios where particular brands of beer 
and cigarettes mark such celebration or revelry. 

One thing that must be mentioned although it 
is not pwsiWe to deal with it sufficiently, is this 
question of if we know so much and the stories 
are all the same, why bother? This approach 
does not take into account the important issue of 
emiless po^bilities, of suspmse, of our suspen- 
sion of our disbelief, of our subjectivity in 
process, our identificatory roles and psychic 
involvenient in scenario of our culture. 

A realization of the narrative structure marks 
the first part of the enterprise, I su^ested that 
the acknowledgement of the structure opens the 
gates (should we suggest flood gates) to media 
awareness in many ways. Moving to the 
implications of the struchire is the next very 
necessary stage of the enterprise. 

Tal# t»lliiH|s foM inplicalioii* 

Narrative is sAw&ys a pnx^ss of transfomwlion of 
the balance of elements fhai amstitute itc* pretext: the 
interruption of an initial equilibrium and the trac- 
ing of the dispersal and refiguration of its compo- 
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TOrts. { AuflujT's CTiphasis) (Neak 1987) 

We need at this stage to take cc^nizance of tte 
nature of ihe donents diat Neale mentions; these 
elemrats are the encoding of die difier»tt 
discourses that underlie any narrative. It is to the 
disccnirses then that the study of narrative must 
lead us, tfie strands of which are drawn through. 

One of the characterises of tl^ narratives that 
we confront in varimis nmiia forms is the 
implicit notion that what ^ audience is pre* 
sented with are things as they are, not as a 
representation. This is an aspect of their realist 
nature. However, a narrative can only exist once 
it is told. While events might occur on a a 
particular day, these only exist as such until 
certain details are selected by a narrator and told 
to an audience. Crucial to our understanding of 
media then is this need for us to acknowledge 
that lite narrator, even if s/1^ is elusive or 
invisible, even if it appears to be the neutral and 
factual account of aa event, some human agency 
prepared this narrative for a listener/reader/ 
viewer. In this way any media product or text is 
'spoken' by someone or some people. As such it 
is often described as a discourse, more specifi- 
cally as the discourse of those producing the 
narrative. As such, media students b^n to 
acknowledge that v^nthin this relating of a 
sequence of events, there is the implicit assump- 
tion that this narrative is exactly that a discourse 
from a particular view. After all the closure 
which marks the end of the narratives imply a 
lack of contradiction. Consequently, the structure 
unmasked has implications; certam narratives 
favour specific discourses and will favour a 
particular ideok)gy. It is when the student 
identifies this agenda that the tale becomes 
telling! 



Frequently, tfie ^dy of g^nre has been under- 
taken - interesting because gemes are manifesta- 
tions of particular variaticms of the greater 
narrative structure that has already been pro- 
posed. 

Tto^^stan clnan^tkHichanKleristicof maii^tre^ 
cinema is one that onlers that dispersal and 
refiguratk)n in a particular way, so tluit dtepersal 
disequUSbrium is both maintained and ccmtaii^ in 
figuresctf symnuftry, crftelance, itselements finally 
r^kced in a new equilibrium wlnise achievement 
is the conditk^n of narrative dcstire 

Genres are modes erf this narrative syst«n, regu- 
lated Ofxiers of its potentiality. (Neale 1^7) 

Perhafs what genres as 'instances of rq^- 
tions and difference' offer also is an opportunity 
to identify certein common discourses that are 
characteristic of the genre. Westerns and gang- 
ster/thriller films come to mind immediately, 
perhaps because they have historically received 
so much attention. Particular genres mscribe 
different discourses in certain ways. Within a 
gangster film for example, the discourses of 
heterosexual love and law are encodefi in 
different ways: crime fonns the disruption that 
threatens the initial situation, v^th the issue of 
heterosexual love as a bit on the side, whereas in 
a musical, the disruption will relate more 
frequently to a romantic lack. Certain viewers 
choose certain genres for the satisfaction they are 
offered by engaging in those predictable see- 
narios. It has been suggt^ted that genre assures a 
comprehension and intt»prelability of these texts. 

The audience - wthout consdous awareness - thus 
continuallyiehearseshasicsorial contradictions tl«t 
cannot be resolved within the existing socioeco- 
nomic system outside of the text: law and order 
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vers^ the id^ of indivklual success (die gang^ 

genrc);nahirevmusaittuiie{fteW€^OTO 

ethic vmsus ihs pleasure pnndjfde Ctite musical). 

(Feuel987) 

To understand examples of a genre simply as 
formulaic resjxmses to a convention would be to 
ignore that aspect of genre that Neale describes: 
the difference part of the 'similarities and 
differences'. (Within tfus vdume, L^ley Marx 
(1991) engages in an analysis that incorporates 
this emphaMS on differaice and the potential for 
genres to respond to social shifts-) 

The discourse suntmndii^ masculinity and its 
complexities are worked through in various ways 
in those media texts that deal with the active male 
confronting the wilderness (westerns), law 
(thriller/gangsters), war and society. The 
different male figures as in the A-lram foi 
example stable the different scenarios of male 
bonding, achieven^t and heroic to be acti- 
vated, all this within the donunant fmtmrchl 
framewcH-k of the culture. The spate of Vietnam 
war films have been understood as coping with 
the US male psyche. Heath discusses Jaws as a 
Watergate film: 

Mayor Larry Vaughan of amity. Long Island, serves 
his electors by hushing up a shark attack; the white 
male middle class — not a single woman in the film 
— in the person of police chief Martin Brody will 
recognize the duplicity and pull the town through 
with an ordinary-guy brand of heroism bom of fear- 
and-decency. (Bennett el al (eds.) 1^1) 

The discourse of the fanuly v^thin television 
programmes, series and serials certainly does not 
reflect the average listener's situation. If it is 
calculated that in England two thirds of television 
viewers do not live in a nuclear family set-up , it 
is not probable to be a significantly different 
proportion in this country. However the domi- 



nant discourse mntnaliz^ the nud^ fomily 
situatkm as nahual and p^e^We. 

Questicms must arise in terms of the discourse. 
Let us look at tl^ Ttopplan armature atone. 
Clearly in these tf nns we hawa hw. Slunild we 
exanune tte heit>?s ctf both the Ru^an folk tales, 
our own. our prevalent popular media as well, 
certain dear conclusions surest thmsdv^ in 
tenns of the discourses. Within th<»e popular 
forms of culture we encounter as mass media, the 
heroes are white and male, aiwi in certain media 
and genres they are middle to upper middle 
cla». The petition of the victim/princes 
structured passively as jwrt of the reward system 
is frequently the only positive feminim? role 
allowed. Again this di^urse might suggest a 
particular age, race and class for the particular 
chai^cter, depending on the genre. One step 
further, the active roles traditionally go to the 
hero or the villain. Action pivots on tl^ central 
figures and it is the^ figures that are generally 
considered worth developing in significant 
psychological depth. Women can indeed be 
active especially when they put on the hat of 
villainess (our stereotype of the harlot or seduc- 
tr^s). If we take US TV soap operas (so well- 
loved by SABC and M-net programmers), in this 
area the role of the powerful women usually 
sugg^ts manipulation of men in terms of usmg 
their formidable sexuality. The examples abound. 
I believe it must be said that there are dominant 
discourses, those that function through the 
frequent use of stereotypes, that serve the 
functions of the particular social order. The point 
is that these customary formate, predictable 
outcomes and familiar characters leave little 
room for speculation. They become naturalized 
by their constant repetition, and th^ representa- 
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Hons become nonnali^ as the status quo: the 
accqTtable way of life both in the media and 
outside of it, Neale's d^criplion of narrative in 
film applies to media generally: 

Narrative fe not e^ential to cinema, but historically 
the latt^ has been develc^^ed and exfdoited a 
narrative fonn:ii^msfdispasi(m,fbrrepr^ 
where represoita tkm is kss inunediately a matter of 
wtat is represented' than of positionuig; nanative 
in cinema is first and foreimst the organization of a 
point of view through the image flow, tlu» laying out 
ofan intelligibility, tl« conversion of seat into scene 
as the direction of the viewing subject. (Neaie \9S7) 

Clearly there are important conclusions tlwt 
relate to the smicture of narrative in different 
categories of media (for example TV serials in 
contrast to TV series, news stories, feature films, 
game shows). For our inunediate purposes it 
must suffice to suggest that the Proppian nuxiel 
provides a generous gateway into approaching 
narrative that allows pupil discovery, as well as 
practically ensures success at a task in an area 
which could well be new. What also will become 
obvious, will those narratives that do not fit 
the model These will suggest variations of the 
discourses that reflect the contradictions within 
society. (The ever popular Cagney and Lacey 
series suggests an alternative to the hero format: 
the pair of women cops replacing the frequently 
lone manJ 

As educationists we are positioned within a 
society that inscribes its discourses with (among 
others) race, sex, class and age overtones. An 
analysis of narrative in any asfwt of media can 
assist in acquiring an understanding how these 
discourse are inscribed both in the media and 
nurtured in the society at large, how these 
representations organize the 'real' world for us 



and how we xqfwe our knowiedge. By teaching 
how we come by our knowled^ we begin to 
develop studente who are not only critically 
aware, but more importently who are critically 
autonomous long after they have left the portals 
of the academy . ■ 
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AI/i«(iy Jordan 



At a recent English conference, Alexander 
Johnston said woids to this effect When we sit 
dov^ in a dnema and the film comes on, we 
subconsciously ask what the film is about; it is 
from this critical point then, that we jud^. To 
elaborate. I think that we, as amateur fibn critics, 
must be able to explain the principle on which 
the film can be meaningfully associated with 
other of its kind. We need to know that genre 
functions according to sets of rules and conven- 
tions about which we have certain pre-concei ved 
expectations of character, theme and even visual 
imagery. It would, therefore, seem fitting that we 
encourage our pupils, in an experiential way, to 
examine what comprises the typical formulae 
which have entrenched cinematic archetypal 
icons and have dominated our way of perceiving. 

Genre study is psychologically satisfying in 
that there is a sense of reliability when patterns 
are recognised, repeated and reinforced. Ironi- 
cally the cinema, I believe, also gives new forms 
of expression and transmission in this way 
ensuring continuity and therefore survival of 
these self-same conventions. Genre study then 
gives us the opjwrtunity to examine our piesent 
film experience in the light of the film traditions 
of the past. According to optimistic critits, Phillip 
Drummond says, this would have 'therajxutic 
value' for the viewer. The pessimistic critics 
might condemn the rituals of genre for 'mystify- 
ing the realities of social experience through 



displacement and repetition'. Nevertheless, by 
examining these amtradictory critical perspec- 
tives, we as teachers, might pree the following 
que^on to a bright class for examination : Do 
gpms work thnnigh present soda! concerns, 
producing new experience and knowledge m do 
they simply r^t the existing formulae and 
therri>y reduce themselves to limitingly narrow 
and rig^d stereotypes? 

On a more simple level, perhaps as an intro- 
duction to film study, we might ask what 
fictional workis are represented to us through the 
major genres? What actually happens in such 
basic genres as the western, the thriller or the 
honor film. This is where I begin to link the 
theory to my own pedagogic experience, I elected 
to study the horror genre with my classes to 
introduce them to the 'dnema paradiso'. 

Why this particular genre, you might ask? As a 
teacher, I have the responsibility, 1 believe, to 
woric within the parameters of my pupils' world 
experience and many adolescents have a 
predeliction for horror After a quick reconnais- 
sance of my own local video shops, I found that 
adolescent girk particulariy watch this genre 
especially after their exams. Why is there this 
aimpulsion for horror among adolescents, as 
most people ordinarily shun what disgusts them? 

Noel Orrol (1990) offers some profound and 
philosophical possibilities about the paradox of 
the horror genre. Very simplified they suggest. 
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firstiy, that horror evokes 'cosmic feai'. Humans, 
he says are bom witit a kind d fear which 
bc»dm on awe. Thus, he a^rts^ tl^ attraction of 
supernatural horror is that it provoke this sense 
of awe which ccmfinns a deep-seated human 
conviction abcmt the world and th<Ke fixed laws 
of nature which are our cmiy safeguard against 
'the assaults oi chaw and die demons of 
unplumbed space'. Secondly, he asserts that the 
narrative structure of the horror genre revolves 
around 'proving, disclosing, d^cowring and 
confirming the existeiKe of son^thing impw- 
sible'* In watching a horror fihn then, we are 
transported temporarily into Dante's Inferno. 
Thirdly, he offers a psychological account which I 
thmk ^phen King (1982) makes more accessible 
in Danse Mambre - his hand book on horror. He 
says that much of the horror story's attraction for 
us is that it allows us vicariously to exercise those 
anb-social emoticms and feelings which society 
demands we keep sublimated. He believes that 
sex (albeit sometimes presented in disguised 
Freudian terms) is a strong driving force in the 
horror genre and I think that this perhaps is one 
of the attractions of the genre for adolescents who 
are struggling to come to terms with their own 
sexuality. Bran Stoker's Dracula contains some 
very erotic writing considering that it was penned 
at the turn of the century. 

Stephen King identifies three literary works on 
which he believes most of the archetypal charac- 
ters and situations are founded. The 19-year old 
Mary Shelley's gothic novel, Frankenstein intro- 
duces the archetype of the The Thing without a 
Name'; Bram Stoker's, Dmcub and R,L. 
Stevenson's compact novel Dr fehfU and Mr Hyde 
written in three days, give us the werewolf myth 
and we only have to think of Norman Bates in 



Hitchcock's Psjfcho to see how this works. (The 
ghost ^[»neads out over an area too broad to be 
limited, he says by a single work of fictioa) 

Neverthdess even the mm-r^dci^ of da^ic 
terror and those who don't go to the movies 
have scMne knowledge of tte creatures who have 
ccmtributed to Harlan's myth pool. It was on this 
assumpticm that I experimented with a group of 
my students to see how much of the self-same 
myth pool th^ understood and whether the 
codes and conventions of the genre had already 
been intemahsed by them at the ages of fourteen 
and fiftewi. 

I split them into groups and s^ a task which 
was, I think, rather complex. They Iwd to draw 
the first five frames presenting the visual 
narrative of the opening scenes of a honor film of 
their own creation. In each frame they had to 
consider the tyj^ of shot th^ as 'directors' might 
use to establish the scene. They had to think 
about how the angle of the camera might affect 
the audience's reactions, the type of music that 
might be selected - once again to control audience 
response, any special effecte, and finally how the 
juxtaposing of certain scenes might enhance the 
impact on the viewer. 

We did have a preliminary discussion on some 
of the elements that might contribute to the mood 
but by and lar^, the storyboards which emerged 
were products of the boys' own work. The point 
uf the exercise was, as I saw it, to pool their own 
ideas and expand their experiences of our initial 
discussion into concrete and active work with a 
media text using a range of skills which were 
easily transferable to other genres. 

The exercise was extremely rewarding in that 
the work which was eventually produced was 
highly creative and innovative. The hoys seemed 
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to have a natural camera eye, and their narratives 
were all spine<hilling and original (drawn, 
however, from their own pa^ experonces with 
the horror genre). Many of the grcnips made their 
own audio tap^ to accompany their story boards 
and one grcmp had the creaking smmd of an 
empty swing blurring into the sound for the next 
frame of the windscreen wipers smraring the film 
titles written in blood across the windscreen of 
the schtK)l bus. 

One group were so excited by the project that 
they decided to video their work, casting 
themselv^ as the characters. Here is the report 
they gave me about their efforts, 

REPORT ON HLMING OF MOVIE 

Our group really came away with a greater knowl- 
edge of what movie-makers go through to come out 
with the finished product. To plan the whole oaa- 
sion took approximately five hours, the time to 
actually film was an hour. In the end we had a him 
tour minutes long. We therefore worked out that : 
for ewry one minute of the finished product, it took 
fifteen minutes of filming, and seventy-two minutes 
of preparation. Due to lack of time, we decided to 
film the movie as a 'one off thii^ with no editing or 
re-takes. We formulated a plot and then a script and 
made arrangements for the actual filming. The day 
arrived, and after teaching the camera operator, 
who had never film^i before, how to work the 
camera, we got down to business* 

After three practices we fllnved the first scene, and all 
went well. The other scenes went off well, onlv that 
the poor actor lOR SHOULD IT BE ACTRESS?) 
playing Candi, had to lie on a freezing cold stream 
while the rest of the cast practised the scene three 
times, it was mid-winter! We never checked that 
anything had come out right as we went along, we 
just hop^ for the best. We finished filming after an 
hour and sat down to view our artistry. We were 
surprised to see that, due to bad lighv the video had 
turned out blue! But the movie was supp(»ed to be 



a hcHTor. so it added to the atnuBphere, no sweat* 
Our camana opeiato' did extremely well making 
only one mistake in cutting a line off too soon. 
Luckily the costumes and props were readily avail- 
able and simple* We thought we did pretty well for 
our first attem|rt and all agreed that it was a gruel- 
ling Ui^, but weall enjoyed it and decided that it has 
been a wwthwhile experience, 

OSCARS ALL ROUND DONT YOU THINK?? 

In conclusicm then, because cinematic genres 
become s\^ten\s of understanding and appeal 
they provide blueprints for producers who 
continue to feed the movie audiences' desire for 
established patterns. I believe that some defini- 
tion of the various ingredients of genre will 
therefore be an important springbcwrd from 
which to launch our pupils into film study. Using 
experiential techniques of self-disravery, they 
can build up reference catalogues of terminology, 
conventions of the particular genre under 
consideration, and be in a confident position 
from which to identify and then analyse the 
components of the various cinematic texts thev 
encounter. ■ 
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TRAiyNO CUniM OF GLORY 
Ihm mdmm in Local AdvarHsIng 

Guy WiUoughby 



In this paper, I examine a local application of a 
favourite myth in Western culture, Aat of 
childhood's special knowledge, by the South 
African advertising industry. I hope thereby to 
demonstrate a pdymtMphous model of mt iia 
^dy, in which the strategies of iodal scieno? 
combiro with those of literary i search. My 
enquiry depends on the simultt leous application 
of several knowledges: that of th local political 
economy, and the complex ideoloj ;ical formations 
that it begets; further, the mythic structures, 
motifs and images which recur in our cultural 
practices and habits; then, the prticular role of 
the advertising industry in this nexus of ideologi- 
cal and mythic activity. Lastly, I trace the 
synchronic operation of all these significances in 
particular texts themselves, the rhetoric and 
grammar of actual artefacts — in this case, actual 
advertisements. Here we have the category of 
aesthetics, the cod^ of pleasure active in a 
society, which determine the extent of a text's 
success — whether, in short, it finds an audience. 
That success depends on both the reco^mzabiUttf 
and the difference with which these codes are 
deployed; if I speak here the language of structur- 
alism, I must add the rider that, today, this is 
merged with aesthetics, the province of specific 
pleasures for the reader. 

Mow A Mm Myth 99 diiMliooil 

I begin with Wordsworth's splendid recreation of 



my theme: 

Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

TTie Soul tlwt ri^ with us, our life's Star, 

Hath had ^ewhere its setting, 

And coanelh front afar 

Not in entire forgetfully. 

And not in uttw nakedness. 

But trailing dmid of glory do we come 

Fnnn God, who m our home: 

f ieaven lies about us in our infancy! 

Shades of the priscm-house b^in to close 

Upon the growing Boy 

But he 

BehoMs the li^t, and whence it flows. 
He sees it in his joy; 

At length the Man j^ireives it die away. 
And fade into the light of common day. {st,5) 

Wordsworth's famous Ode: Intimtm of 
Immortality, from RecoUectiom of Early Childhood 
(180^ both captures and restates a durable myth 
of Western culture: that of the special, privileged, 
charmed knowledge of childhood. (By 'myth^ 1 
intend both the Barthesian sense of a belief or 
practice, purveyed by the dominant class in a 
society at a given time IBarthes 1972L and 
Northrop Frye's view of r belief, concretized in a 
set of images that recurs across generations of 
literary texts, often sitbmerged or greatly 
modified JFrye 19731. > It is worth noting that this 
myth has a genealc^y, if not a history; it coalesces 
in the Romantic period aiuund a reaction to the 
ordered, symmetrical and premeditated, held 
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respcHisibte by Woidswwth's generation for the 

impact of inass-ii«lustrializati<HL As the Qie 
indicates, diiMhood becorm the last refuge of 
tJwt Ijackwanl glance', as Peter Marindli puts it 

(1971, pp. 8) — die urge to return to (Mum, the 
Golden Age of innocence, freedom, spontaneity, 
which is cetebrated in Pteloral poetry, if the 
modem industrial world is increasingly 'a prison- 
house', in Woidsworth's graphic phase, the 
special virtues of duldhood becomes its vivid 
memory of the blissful origins of humanity: the 
child 'beholds the light, and whence it flow5,/He 

sees it in his joy ' 

The new focus on infancy, as the 'civilized' 
individual's equivalent experience of the savage's 
state of nature', is IracKible to Jean-Jacques 
Rouseau's Emile (1762), and is developed in 
England by Blake and Wordsworth in particular. 
The oWer view of children as small-scale aiults 
(as represented for us, for instance, in tlw art of 
the Renaissance) gradually gives way to the belief 
in childhood as a site of privileged experiences: 
as the madman is institutionalized, so the child 
comes to the fore as the silent visionary or seer. 
(See Foucaull 1971). The idea is energetically 
advanced in the nineteenth century: Dickens 
single-handedly does a great deal for the myth in 
England. There are comptex ideological reasons 
for this, but undoubtedly an underlying motive 
was the emboui^isement of European society, 
the focus on the nuclear as opposed to the 
extended family, with its c»nsequent attention to 
the child as the locus of prospective proprietorial 
feelings: if private property beconnes the norm, 
the sign of value, the child in the home becomes 
the unit of that value. (Of course, the Angel of the 
Home, Mother, is its tutelary spirit: see Houghton 
1957). 



Thfe novel attraitkm to dUldren is fostered in 
the iwentfeth century, the increasing spedal- 
izaticai awi dim^fication of tiw Wetf s 
econcany. Increased spending-power alkwed the 
devek>{nnent of duldren's pnxJucts, (toys, food, 
games et al) which created a whde new area of 
consumpticMi, that caters to tt» darmed space of 
childhood. This divaraafiotion f(»teis also the 
separation of 'work' fnwn leisure' for many 
adults in our society: consequently the urge to 
live vicarioialy through one's offspring, to enjoy 
through them the play that is so circumscribed in 

the actual world, b greatly Iwightened. (The 
interest of mothers and fathers in the toys they 

buy for Aeir offspring is a subject ripe for 
psydwlc^cal study). 

As ftickani pmts out, a deep-seated (Protes- 
tant) guilt is actively aroused, and satisfied, by 
the advertisers: guilt at working longer houre — 
or, in the case of women, of working at all — 
translates into awesome buying powa-. Cto wt 
deny the child is the unstated ethic here (denial, of 
cou^«^, is never a virtue in consxuner society). 
T!ie current drive of advertisers to win Black 
South Africans for consumerism, which 1 discuss 
presently, includes this view: do not deny future 
genemtms vMt i^ have lacked: this is the mythic 
signified of 'multi-racial' advertising in South 
Africa today. 

Throi^oul the West, the drive to market 
childrens' products turns on a teasing iiony, or 
contradiction: the impulse to protect the sanctity 
of childhood, which draws anxious parents into 
the shops, also prompts a great effort to milk it. 
(In our society, examples of this piquant condi- 
tion abound: I read Barry Konge's principled 
condemnation of the Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles 

filn, — 'the worst immorality of the film (is the) 
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^hamdKs recycling of proven camimraal 
images, spun tc^ther witii more exdting 
vit^Ketoproim^titesaleof f^astkto)^' — 
which juxtaposed on the sante of the 
Sunday Thm with 'the Great SuxKlay Times 
Giveaway competition' for Ninja dothra, toys 
and movie tickets {1 July 1990); elsewhere in the 
same pap^, I i^d a hand-wringing article 
headtined 'Shame (rf gymslip "sex for sale' dubs/' 
about teenage pn>stitutk>n in Johanneslnug, 
whidi is enticingly dose to a colour photc^aph 
of two lissome, kirdy pubescent entrants for the 
'Miss Eastgate' title: and so on.) 

By the b^inning of the post-war period in 
America, and shortly thereafter elsewhere, 'teen- 
ager" as a separate (market) category has been 
fixed, with its own buying and spendii^ powCT, 
and a 'youth culture' comes into being to cater for 
it (and thus Rock 'n Roll, youth fashions, the 
Swinging Sixties, et al: a complex, shifting process 
of ideolc^ical formation: see Harker 1^). 
During the same period, children themselves 
increasingly have buying power too: the Ninja 
Turtle craze may stand as a figure for the enor- 
mous income that niay accrue from kiddies' films, 
fads, fashions, toys, et ceteta. (1 use the term 
'kiddies', henceforward, only partly as an irony: it 
represents the banal, transatlantic version of 
Wwdsworth's myth, and plays up, I hope, the 
reduction of children to the status of fluffy- 
mopped animals. It is also the jargon of the ad 
industry.) 

Yet the resilient, durable myth of childhood's 
speciabiess, its 'glory' and its 'joy', persists: 
although they now look increasingly like the little 
adults of the pre-Romantic era, they are adults 
with this difference: they are defined by a 
separate culture, with separate values, apparently 



fostmd and protected by ihe unique grace of 
youth. In reaUty, that culture is fostered and 
protaled by the system of COTpmate capitalism, 
even in seardi of markets, and its pow^^ 
hamlmaiden, tiie advertisii^ indu^ — that 
remarkable fence in M^tem sockty which, in 
Kenneth Gallnaith's words, 'by making goods 
impcHtant makes the industrial system impOTtanf 
0972, pp^l5). It is the extent of that industry's 
involvCTtent in the childhood myth, and market, 
that I will now trace. 

Admtbfaifl A Hv IdMlogkol 
PmcHM 

Late twentieth<entury living, in ti» so-called 
First WotW, enshrine a paradox: while I am 
more and more divorced by circumstances and 
custom from my neighbour, I am more and more 
connected to the business of the planet (and 
beyond) by eiedronics. In this 'global village' — 
McLuhan was right in this instance — the mass- 
media are a vital source of communality, and the 
advertising industry (which appeal^, historically, 
at the same time as these 'mass' media: Williams 
1972) has for long utilized this emotional as well 
as technical resource. Indeed, the history of 
advertising in its modem, organized form 
represents a series of victorious encounters, in a 
sedulous colonizing of the Western mind; by the 
end of the First World War, advertisers had 
already discovered that emoMons were easier to 
sell than products (see F.R. Leavis's Culture and 
Environment written in 1933, which contains the 
first coherent educational riposte in England to 
the process). By the 19Sfe the consdous investiga- 
tion and manipulation of depth-psychology 
techniques had become widespread: Vance 
Packard's classic study The Hidden Persmders: An 
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Introduction to The T&itnupus ofMass-Perswiskm 
(If^ remains both a racy exp(M6 erf ttese 
practices in tlw industiy, aiid an uncwisdous 
tribute to their effectiveness. 

A study of this histoiy rev^ds the adman's 
recurrent prrfjten, which is precisely the 
pit^lem of all more comt purveyors of dtmii- 
nant ideolt^: the advertiser must not overstep 
the prevailing bounds of taste, propriety 
(consider the recent withdrawal of one in a 
highly succe^ful series of ads, on a 'squirrel' 
theme by the Trust Bank in South Ahica: the 
offending copy ui^ readers to 'protect your 
nuts'). Yet today the ubiquitous presemx of 
advertising, especially on radio and television, 
proves that the industry has successfully ingrati- 
ated itself with the (First-World) public; Ameri- 
cans apparently receive about 15(X) commercial 
messages a day iSaturdmf Siar, 21 July 1990), 
which indicate just how low thdr tolerance level 
has become. The reason, ultimately, for this 
success is mythological, in precisely the sense of 
both Barthes and Frye; advertisements enshrine 
for us our myths, conventions, practices, dreams 
and aspirations; their culling — I do not think 
that too harsh a word — of the wealth of the 
West's image-repertoire is widespread, wholesale 
and irresistible. Consider this fond estimate, 
recently, in Tribute, a polished local magazine 
dedicated to the selling of First-World ideals to 
Black South Africans: 'We have all become 
advertising sophisticates. We know we are being 
sold to and, on the whole — providing it's done 
with style and occasioiwlly even K>me wit — we 
do not mind ... These ads touch a chord and 
become favourite telly companions' (Rothnie 
1990). Those 'chords', or codes, are clearly very 
real indeed. 



SMrth Aflrfcfl 

Now, the general scenario I have sfcrtched here 
for the West - perhaps Ae "Fiisl World', by 
which I mean the global capitalist economy, 
wouki be a better appellation •— has a particular, 
an urgent aj^lication in South Africa. Fw 
corporate capital, and ite guiding ethic of endless 
consumerism, is under seige, and is engaged in a 
mighty labour of persuasion — directed at a 
disenfranchised and lai^y proletarian maprity 
— to sustain itsetf . A plethora of company 
reports, financial surwys, feature articles, 
business sentunars and media intaviews an- 
nounce, since the unbanning of mass political 
organisations on 2 February 19«), flw great 
ideological battle against coUectivist economics: 
'What business needs to do', says John Kane- 
Berman of the SA Institute of Race Relations, 'is 
make out a convincing case that under a capitalist 
system growth will be higher than under some 
other system. It needs to show that a capitalist 
system can distribute fairly and equitably, and to 
convince black people that they will share in the 
benefite of rapid economic grovrth' (The Sunday 
Timrs, 24 June 1990). 

While business and ite organs have energeti- 
cally responded to this clarion call (the editorials 
of the Financial Mail, February - June, are repre- 
sentative), a subtler form of irregular warfare is 
being waged by the advertising industry for 
consumerism. The magazine, Tribute, for in- 
stance, recently considered the implications of the 
increasing multi-racial content of TV commer- 
cials: ads, we are told, amvey 'images not just of 
good cooking, but also of the good life, or what 
admen call 'aspirational' images. And because so 
many people's aspirations have to do mth South 
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Africa's political fntme, advertising often takes 
m a gutter significance than just sdJing {mxi- 
ucts and services' (Delia Rcrthi^^ April 1990)* 
Multi-racial advalising, tl^, serves the goal of a 
'xrai-radal 80061/; it also serves a still more 
profound func&Mi, namely the winning of (Wack) 
converts to a certain vision of 'the good life', the 
eager, recq)tive conwnraism 'nece^iy', in 
Galbrai A's wonis, 'for the performance and 
prestige of tlw hidustrial system' (1972, pp. 215)- 

There has recently been much anxious debate 
about the future of Ihe ad vwtising industry in 
South Africa (see, for instance, the IMedia and 
Marketing' pages of the Saturday Star. Moerdyk 
19W b-d), and an underlying panacea has been 
offered: it is that of 'customer care'. Given the 
volatile political climate, and the continuing 
ideological battle, the panacea is understandable, 
for it reminds advertiwre of the mythic super- 
structure on which their operations finally 
depend: and in this climate, the still-potent myth 
of chikihood and its special knowledge gains a 
new currency. For children are the ultimate index 
of 'care' in our society, and — consciously or 
unconsciously — South Africa's advertisers have 
appropriated that index into their protean 
operations: a company that portrays kiddies in its 
media intagery gains, I will show, a two-fold 
advantage. It is 'caring', firstly, and gains the 
attention thus of mothers, fathers, family mem- 
bers; and — more cunning still — it acquires the 
numinosity of childhood's grace and insight, for 
the myth of that special knowledge is given, a 
benison, to the product. 

Before 1 turn directly to the conventions of 
kiddie-advertising, it is worth observing the 
contest of competing forces, or interests, in our 
society for the sanctifying tedge of childhood. In 



actual pditical tams, chiklren in Soufli Africa 
have beamw the locus, even the vanguaid, of a 
pmidiing struggle for a future dispensaticm; 
sixKe the Soweto uprising df 1976, the ymitfi in 
Black Cmununities l^ve generated p^tical 
disaffectkttv revolt, mass action ~ aiKi have 
promoted, in return, a brutal and concCTted 
r^ressk)n in the part of tile state and its law- 
enforcOTient agemSes in the l%Os. IdeoU^ailly, 
a schizq)hrQiia in the national consciousness of 
children has developed (as with so many Uiings): 
while white children remained embkms of 
inntxent good to he protected, black children 
were beaten, chased, brutalized. The local outcry 
against chikJHabiee at tfw end of the Eighties, 1 
surest, reveals a curious idedogical fissure: 
while township youth were being harassed, 
detained, even tortured, and savaged by tiie 
system and the endemic power-struggles it threw 
up, the special sanctity of white children and the 
'heaven of their infancy' was the sub^ of a vast, 
well-publicized a^n. In so doing, the ideological 
apj^rahis of the state, with its hegemony 
contested, was able to demonstrate ite moral 
concern, to reiterate to all contetanls in an 
increasingly ugly political battle that virtue lies at 
the heart of the polity; detentions, torture, 
violence and censorship of every kind might be 
temporally necessary, but the slate and its 
agencies remained deeply aware of its ethical, 
Judeo-Christian responsibilities. 

You will have noticed that, in 1990, the 
outpouring of moral indignation has worn off; in 
this year of the 'new' South Africa, the h^emonic 
need for this virtuous excision from the body 
politic of its offending members has receded; 
sodely is more moral, open, wholesome, again; 
we no longer lock up children, certainly not in the 
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nunber that existed eariicr. So chad-abuse is last 
year's probkm, last year's issue, those unfortu- 
nates still bring arreted rd^ted to the media 
death of the ini«r pages erf our papws, and Uw 
structural detenninante of child ahise in a society 
erf repressed desire, <*sessive perstmal secrecy 
and nuclear exdusiveiess, is delected — again. 
Meantime, the durable mytii of childlwod's 
sanctity — which, indeed, is part of the problem 
— survives, more or kss mtact 

Into this nexus of cwnpeting interests, the 
advertisers shrewdly move, revitalizing and 
recasting the imagery of childhood: a compli- 
cated interplay of profiteering and pious senti- 
ment, of exploitation and protection, confirms the 
central irony — that infant state of bliss must be 
both nurtured and mined — to which 1 have 
already referred. A closer scrutiny of the forms 
and images of the genre (for it is that) will 
demonstrate my claims. 

Til* Cblid In Local Adv«rHftittg 

1 am going to focus in this discussion on TV 
commercials, today clearly the most crucial site of 
mythic intervention for advertisers: as Galbraith 
argues. The industrial system is profoundly 
dependent on commercial television and could 
not exist in its present form without it' {pp. 213). 
As the media journals and marketing pages of 
our newspapers indicate, this American truth is 
now ours as well. 

An analysis of children's presence in TV 
commercials, over the course of some six months 
(January-June), indicates two market categories, 
and tiiree kinds of appeal: first there are those 
directed at children themselves; then, those that 
appeal via children to adults, but concern 
prcxlucts in which children are interested; thirdly 



— ani ttmt intriguingly — ads which feature 
kiddies, but which have nothing to do with the 
'youth' market at all. 

AdsforKjdc&is 

Recent research in South African has [Moved 
what advertisers in the United States have 
known for years (Packard pp. 159): children are 
more sedulous devotees of TV than their parents 
(Moeidyk 1990 a) and therefore the precise 
targeting of ads is vital. If s well kiwwn that 
marketers realize tiie value of the youth market - 
grab then young and develop brand loyalty 
which continues into adulthood' (Schreiber and 
Borthwick 1989). Now, during the children's slot 
on TV 1,2 and 3, that is 3-5 o'clock in the after- 
noon, we find a revealing set of ads that work vk 
the moppets, on the purseholders, their parents: 
beside the obvious kiddies' maiiel — sweets, 
toys — there are other foodshiffs featured which 
tap the youthful viewers' sensibilities. (Vance 
Packard described this process admirably thirty 
years ago; 'tfie merchandizers sought to groom 
children not only as future consumers but as 
shills who would lead o^ 'club' their parente into 
the salesroom' 1pp. 161-21.) Here, a curious 
inversion takes place; whereas when kiddies are 
used in ads for grown-ups, the myth of child- 
hood bliss, otium, is activated, in those directed at 
children themselves the child's assumption of the 
adult world, her potential to infiltrate it, is 
deployed. 

Thus, in the Oatso-Ettsy ad, two little girls, 
bedecked in their mothers' make-up, jewellery 
and clothes, ape their 'mommies' manner too: 
they disojss the problems they have in 'getting 
the kids to eat properiy'. Nahirally, OatschEasy is 
offered as the panacea for this jwrticular prob- 
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ten« and tite (imn^mrif t is espec^y cuniiii^ die 
total signified is the authority confarcd by the 
mere CQ^ume and inani^ oif adiUUiood, whi^ 
lend validity to the chosoi panacea. (The right- 
ness, 'naturalness', vf a certain s^xi^l condition- 
ii^ erf course, is anothw mythic signified as 
well.) 

Ollw ads affect an (apparent) submsicm of the 
adult world, 'a sly sniping at parent symbols' 
(Padcand, pp. 163), as a furti\ermeai» of enticing 
the tots' inteests: this approach is ^)ecially 
useful when tlw pnxluct being peddled is not (rf 
inunediate infant interest So in the Sunshine D 
matgarine conrunerdal, the dullness of a sdtool 
day (droning headma^er, slumbering kiddies in 
a^embly) is juxtaposed with tte glee of 'sannies' 
liberally doused in gleaming yellow maigarine, 
once school is out again, the effect is twofold. 
Watchmg adults have their attachment to the 
otium myth confinned — all that is needed to 
foster childhood bli^ is SumMne D — while their 
offspring enjoy the satire on the (boring) grown- 
up world. 

A similar technique of imitation appears in the 
Miss Cameo pantihose ad, which is aimed at a 
slightly older age-group; Here the efect is more 
disturbingly sexist, the appeal (to the child's 
incipient vanity) more concerted* We view an 
aerobics class, complete with figure-hugging 
outfits, and synchronized routine; the only 
difference between these girls and their older 
counterparts are their ages: these girls are 
prepubescent. (Do we wonder at the flourishing 
phenomenon of 'child abuse'?) Yet their gyration, 
their pouting appeal, is pretty adult: the signified 
here is that, dressed in Miss Cameo jwntihose, 
little girls can be as lithe, sexy, d^irable as bigger 
ones; whether their mothers would agree is a 



moot pmnt but these littie giris (nine, ten, tisven) 
today cox^tute a market in thdr own right, and 
tl^ im^ire cm the maternal purse-strings is 
iikdy to be dedsive. It is mtf fc»r iH>thing Utat we 
siKkteily have Ae ^mday Tmies/C»C/K-TV 
Mi^ Ladybird' competition (see the Surulay Ttms 
Ma^zine, 19 August 1990: Wss Udybind Meets 
Mi^ SA'): 'pre-teen' mtarket is a big cMie, and 
Miss Canm, et al^ hc^ to make it bigg^. 

Kiddief for Grown-^is 

Now/ let us move dos«r to the caily market, in 
material terms: the adults. ! begin locating the 

of the kiddies' ^uls intended for mature 
coraumers; it b contained in one word; the 
family. The adoiable^r well-scrubbed, large-eyed 
kiddie of the adman's action is always in a 
family, which has the foUowii^ (nud^r) mem- 
ber. There is the Uming Motf^ eternally caring 
for her kiddies and hu^nd, generally portrayed 
around a dining or kitchen table, in tl^ garden, at 
the bedside {always soft-focus here), annetimes 
on holiday (the family, judging by these well- 
appointed surroundings, are pretty affluent, but 
no longer pretty white). Hie loving-mother-plus- 
kiddies scenario »lls soups, spreads, foodstuffs of 
every description: otium needs susten?nce, as 
these ads remind tl^ attentive maternal viewer. 

Then, there is the Protective Father, a sturdier 
figure, kind but vigilant often against the worid 
outside. Sometimes, the drama of the ad involves 
the loving-mother-and-kiddies in an intrigue to 
rescue him from that hostile world, as in the Floro 
commercial, in which the family rallies to keep 
dad's cholesterol down; or as with the tireless 
agent in the Motnl ad, whose family wait to 
succour him at the Iriimiphant conclusion to his 
day. 
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In general, this (bright, dw«ful, dean) nuclear 
family signifies the attainment of the ideal private 
life, in whidi the children are the site and source 
of happiness: the idyll depends on the ripfding 
out of crtium from the charmed infants to their 
attentive parents, and thus the perennial purvey- 
ors of this topro are food manufacturers (sugar 
and niaize boards), supermarket chains, domestic 
cleaning agents, insurers (think of Southern Life, 
think of Metropolitan): all those producing 
sup]M)sed elixirs to sustain the children and — by 
extension — the blissful family unit llwse 
children create. In short, I offer a deeply-laid 
cultural explanation for the succe^ of these ads, 
which so obviously play on the potential guilt of 
watching Moms and Dads; these lovely kiddies 
trail clouds of glory, and if they are Iwppy their 
elders will gain grace as well. 

Often, this nuclear unit features an extension: it 
is that of the Wise Grandparents, wrinkled and 
kindly, recalling in their fond saws anv^ faraway 
looks a Satumian Golden Age: here the advertis- 
ers affirm the special bond between the very old 
(wise through age) and the ^ 1 1 ' young (wise 
through lieaven-bom freedom': Wordsworth's 
phrase lOde, 1.1241). Typically, these ads portray 
the Wise Grandparente assuring the kiddie of the 
virtue in some less obviously staple item — 
Scolf s Emulsion, Vick's Drops, Cadbury's 
chocolate — as if it were a privileged knowledge. 
Parents are never allowed into this warm circle: 
they are workaday interiopers, and must wait 
outside (outside the scene, outside the TV set) to 
receive, by eavesdropping, as it were, the esoteric 
truth — the truth that will set the children, and 
thus themselves, free. 

The vast amount of frankly pleasurable 
foodstuffs on the market, unconvincing as family 



dixini, choo^ a different apfm^ch to the same 
gtnre. Sweets, ke<reams and cooldrinks are 
made direct sources of that unfettered bonomie, 
py, bliss, nc* to say delirium which occurs 
amongst kiddws ihemsdm, in their own (carehiee, 
Wcwrthsworthian) environment titus the ads for 
Tiwifer Beacon, Smarties — that joyous rain of 
multi-coloured dropl^, against which kiddies 
cavort, is a semiotic triumph ~ €* al, appeal both 
to children, and their parents: the former will 
pressurize the latter into jnirchasing the desirable 
goodies, while the latter can see (again, as 
outsiders: no adult intrudes here) what those 
goodies do for childhood's charmed bliss. (Of 
course, the paradox of a bliss that is both innate 
and manufactiired is not fort^rounded: the 
punchy seamlessness of these brief narratives is 
inviolate — almwt.) 

Eiqiandirig the Timoin of the Kkk^ 

R«ently, we have witnessed an interesting 
generic departure: the deployment of kiddies and 
their numinosity in advertising campaigns for 
products entirely unrelated to children's needs or 
experiences. Here the trailblazer has been the 
mighty Sanlam insurance company, with its 
striking depiction of the business worid inhab- 
ited by babes-in-arms: in each of a series of ads, 
we are presented with a typical boardroom 
M enario — boss and secretary, company chair- 
man and directors, a policy-holders' meeting — 
in which the key participants are infants in the 
guise of grown-ups: the illusion, a true visual 
conceit, is sustained through a marvellous 
interplay of tight editing, and a voice-over (of 
adults), apparently congruent with the shots. 

The process of mythic construction and 
adaptation here is a great deal more novel and 
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av lacious: the representation of kiddies in the 
garb and parapt^nalia of business (suits, stilettos, 
office bric-a-brac) is a brilliant variation on Sergei 
Eisemtein's montage effect, in which the confin- 
ing of unrelated images r&iults in a new, second- 
order, signified. Ksenstein's theory, deployed in 
his earlier, revolutionary films {Kerensky, 
PotemKinh itself represents an adaptation of the 
Marxian dialectic (thesis /antithesis/synthesis) to 
the startling new medium of cinema (Eisenstein 
1^9). In the Sflnkm ads, cunning editing and the 
juxtaposition of a great deal of unrelated footage 
with a soundtrack, prompts a second-order 
meaning which insists, wittily, that we retain the 
impress of the first order this particular decoding 
— impc^sible outside of capitalist culture — 
depends on two (usually) unrelated codes, those 
of the baby and those of the boardroom, in the 
minds of its audience. Familiar corporate images 
and iconography meet the potent myth of 
childhood, and what at first glance looks like a 
teasing contrast of childish spontaneity with 
dult premeditation takes on a daunting, plau- 
sible new meaning; we are seeing a myth, in the 



Barthesian sense, taking sl^pe; insuraiu:e^ 
investn^t, the (hierarchical) relationships of 
these enterprises, are as easy, natural, even 
graceful, as child's play; and, what is more, as 
inviolate. It is a stunning mythological essay, a 
veritable cor.^und of connotations (innocence, 
spontaneity, free play, py, vrith order, calcula- 
tion, competition, profit-seeking) fcc^ether. 

The Sanlam campaign is a much cleverer 
adaptation of the adult-imitation idea than, say 
the Oat$(hEa$y ads; but then, the insum? are after 
a much larger, more crurial market. It is worth 
noting the suct^ of the babies-as-businessmen 
campaign. In spile of complaints to the Life Office 
Association that one of the advertisements is 
'misleading' — the a>mplaint was nothing but 
sour grapes', said the &nlam MD, Pierre Stevn 
iSundai/ Times Business supplement 6 May 19%)) 
— the company as of 22 |une 19% threatens to 
'overtake Old Mutual on the net premium 
income comparison basis, this year' (Top 100 
Companies: Fimndat Mail Special Sun^ 1990, pp. 
250) — which in plainer English means that 
Sanlam is jK)ised to become the most powerful 
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life insurance organisatkm, in te^ 
slock, ir South Africa. 

Recently, a second, related advarlising venture 
has take place: T<qprfa, the car manufacturers, 
have launched a TV campaign vi^iich utilises the 
magic drck of chiWren's play, untainted by 
aduItS/ for new purposes* The first commercial 
features a crowd of It^voet kids' (as the Sunday 
Times so memorably calls than: 29 July 19W), on 
spindly woodai go-karts, in a brealhle^ rough 
and-tumble cha^ over ditches, koppies, bushes; 
the kids are obviously poor (tatty clothes, bare 
feet), the karts sdf-made, which means the 
signified thus resolves iteelf into phrases like 
triumf^ adversity, the spirit of enterpriser et 
cetera; the screen pulsates with rapid edits, 
oblique angles, driving music: the tempo is 
frantic. Then, the (adult) voiceover proclaims the 
debut of a new range of cars: these signifiers, 
visual and aural, focus our attention adroitly on a 
product. The spirit of enterprise (no other 
possible reason for an image of poverty in 
advertising) is overlaid with the blissful otium of 
youth (these kids are literally trailing clouds of 
glory behind their makeshift karre), in order to 
lend to the distinctly grown-up product an aura 
of frontiership, resourcefuhiess, adventure; in 
particular, to grant it the thrill of childhood's full- 
throated enpyment. 

The cleverness of this ad is severaWold. It 
depends on the viewer's identification of kiddies' 
bliss vrith the new car, climatically offered at the 
end, but unseen: the scene must become an 
objective correlative, in fact, for the qualities of 
the car, the experience of driving it. Like the 
suave cigarette and liquor ads of the UK, which 
may not legally portray people actually enpying 
their wares, the Toyota TV commercial relies on a 



tnm^erence of pleararaUe emoticms, not 
information, ncrt **vai an image. Pre«ninently, 
it is the Hi^ the heaven lyii^ about these 
kiddies in their infancy, whkrh viewm decode; 
and indeed, U« ad reminds us of the real 
infantile plrasures suf^josed adults exult in 
behind the wheel. (That the children involved in 
the T(7|^ campaign are actually poor, and that 
many of their struggling parents in Knigersdorp 
West jumped at the chan« to make a litfle 
mcmey through their Icaalvoel kids', is an aspect 
of the ad's pditical economy which is, of course, 
effaced: see the Sunday Tinws article, ^ July 
19%, for a sentimental but revealing exposi). 

To repeat these comnterdals maik a new 
development for the kxal advertising industry; 
the immense, if unperceived, authority of a 
pervasive cultural myth is being shifted from an 
accepted, 'natural' area of contest (tiie family 
market-place, producte for the young) to quite 
unrelated ones: and the endlessly protean myth- 
making of the industry gains (or seems likely to 
gain) a fresh psychic, thus financial, terrain. The 
imaging of children in current TV advertising, in 
sum, points both to the durability of a society's 
mythic memory-bank, and to Ae deflection and 
displacement such archetypes or Crundgestus — 
Brecht's word for a memorable compound of 
sound, \i<ion and gesture ~ undergo, as the 
hidden lines u! «.x)nomic force ceaselessly move, 
a veritable stratum, beneath the floorboards of 
our ideological building, 

1 hof^ these analyses demonstrate quite how 
radical the contradictions, the fissures, in an 
ideolc^ical nexus can be; that they reveal how 
powerfully a social myth can operate, to 
forestall coirect, paper over the unpleasant 
cracks, in a hegemonic arrangement. Advertis- 
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ing, by enei^Hoilty renewing and advancing the 
myth of childhood $ sanctity and ^>edal knowl- 
edge, letaids the strippiiig of false knowledges — 
I speak materially — in the interests of a more 
honest/ equitable soctal ozganization. I do not 
mean hy this that false knowledges — that 'false 
consdousne^' of Marx — will ever be success- 
fully eradicated; as Rdland BarUies came to 
realv^, the propensity of mythologizing is almost 
intrinsic to social construction, arrangenents and 
deployments of power, the structures and 
utterance of language — that ultimately sly, 
metaphoric system — itself. (See Barthes 1979.) 
The critic — tlw reader — of popular culture must 
never forget the cat^ories of pleasure her texts 
involve; the numen, the aura, of artefacts like TV 
ad campaigns depend at last on a recognition, a 
tacit willingness to be duped — or entertained — 
by its audience. 

All kinds of pleasures can be had from these 
advertisements, including the critic's pleasure of 
analysing, deciphering, the mvths, patterns, 
tropes of play and power; in a word, the pleasure 
of divination, which is where the critic joins the 
artist as the descendant of the ancient shaman, 
sybil medicine man. (With this important 
difference: everybody attended to the medicine 
man then. Who listens to the critic now?) In other 
words, I am cautioning my readers against the 
heady notion that our deliberations can. or 
should, seek to dismantle, limit, censure the 
complex operations I have been describing: that 
would be quixotic. We can merely hope that the 
dissemination of techniques — an overlapping 
strategy of technological, ideological mythic and 
rhetorical knowledge — might enable our charges 
to see, to read, to enjoy, while resisting, together. 
The most consistent nihilism' says Barthes, is 
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perhaps fmskai: in some ways interior to irtstitu- 

tions, to conformist discwrse, to appairat 

finalities' (1975, pp, 108). It is a nihilism worth 

de^bping in relation to the nwdia. ■ 
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Humphrey Bogart - 'a man men wanted to 
emulate and womm wanted to love' (Barbour 
1973, 9), a man who came to typify the hard- 
boiled detective, the private eye, the private dick. 
Hi<T privacy marked his individualist code and 
his marginal status, that position on the border- 
line of crime and the law, a position enabling him 
to perforate the underworld and also criticize the 
ineptitude of its official opponente, the police. 
His hard-boiledness marked his toughness, 
cynicism and integrity, while the slang terminol- 
ogy, bringing his eye and his di.*k into collusion, 
suggested both his penetrating vision and the 
phallic power of his presence on the screen. The 
t\^^ organs were equally, of couree, tnagesofhis 
masculine appropriation of that other image 
central to the genre - the l^autiful but treacher- 
ous woman. 

John Cawelti's (1976) admirable analysis of the 
detective novel points to the crucial differences 
between the classical and the hard-boiled 
varieties. The classical detective works by means 
of ratiocination towards a 'precise definition and 
extemalization of guilt' located in the least-likely 
person' (901 He remains clear-headed and 
detached, the isolated setting of the crime 
rontributing to the comforting ^nse that it is 
outside mundane experience (96-7). Pleasuxv is 
gained from the logic of the detective's explana- 
tion, assuring us that the dark underside of being 
is subser\ient to a higher, rational order (89). The 



shape of the classical detective story is, finally, a 
comic one (1^). 

The hard-bdled novel offers no such consob- 
tion, and the fibns generated 1^ it manifiest the 
diffidences in imi^ of great evocitory power. 
What apprars to be a simple request from a client 
turns into nij^tmarish proportions as hyer upon 
layer of evil and corruption reveal themsel v& in 
d 'rhythm of exposure' (147), embroiling the 
detective himself, his life threatened, his moral 
lining challenged, those close to him victimized. 
The chia'wcuro bbyrinths of the city in which he 
works are an image for moral ambiguity, for the 
a)lla}^ of boundaries between seeming and 
being, a landscape of lies where both people and 
obj^ deceive (McArthur 1972, 42). Further- 
more, we are drawn into this world through the 
point of view of the detective (Caweiti 1976, 84), 
No longer is there a mediating Doctor Watson 
and a coolly controlled supersleuth to shield us. 
It follows from this that when the crime is solved, 
there is little sense of order restored to a world 
where the shadows are pervasive. What victory 
there is lies in Uie detective's desperate assertion 
of his own honour and perception of truth. Both 
Stefano Tani (1984, 25) and Caweiti (1976, 151) 
argue that the genre is centrally concerned with 
the hero as heir to those questors for moral 
centredness once typified by the knight in 
shining armour. Now, a bit battered in his fedora 
and trenchcoat, walking the gleaming 
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minwashed streets or riding an aidie^ series of 
mAc^ Cdjs, cigarette smoke wreathing his h^, 
telephone cupped to his ear, this latter-day knight 
tries to read the dues of a devious world in order 
to wrest meaning and pattern from the chac» of 
signifieis. 

The hard-bcttled detective fitav like its cousin 
the gangster film, is deeply suspidcms of what 
Robert Warshow (1948;1975. 127) calls America's 
rommitment to a 'cheerful view of life/ The 
detective has little confiderce in the ostensible 
uphoklcTS of the Am«rican way, the defenders of 
the system. He offers a persistent critique of the 
system's fur <nd its notion of justice, 

calling into i}u< u any monolithic conc^on of 
law and order, in the words of Jim Collins (1989, 
34): 

^ .detective fiction is, moreoften than not, a discourse 
which forces ctmtradkiions ratlm than compro- 
mises; Aat ts disruptive rather than integrative, be- 
cause 'justka?' ischaoracterizedasiTOviskmal, incom- 
plete and virtually unenforceable by a State inca- 
ji^ble of understanding its complexity. In the pro- 
ce^, the law and ordef pairingis itsdf destabilized. 
Once law is subject to multiple definitions, order 
becomes relative as weU, without a master system to 
coordinate those differences. 

hi itself, then, the genre enacts a parody of the 
status quo. 

From another perspective, the major destabiliz- 
ing force in these films is the femmeptak, who is, 
'as often as not/ says Christine Gledhill (1980, 15) 
'the wntral problem in the uivavelling of truth' 
and her relationship with the hero often usurps 
the importance of the crime. She is a threat in that 
she is outside the domestic realm of female 
identity (Harvey 19S), 22-34). She is narcissistic, 
ambitious, ruthless, has ^ hat ^ ney Place {1980, 
%) describes as 'access o hei i m sexuality (and 



thus to n^'s) axd is a consunrntiate performer, 
flexible, devimis, protean, abk to parody tl^ 
stereotypes by which patriarchy seeks to define 
1^, thus casting Salome's veils of decq>tion over 
the private eye. As Place su^^ests (48), hw 
preseiKe on screen is frequently ^ compelling 
that it overflows tte 'narrative explanation' or, m 
Brigid CShaughne^s case, the framing/ 
timing diat marks her end. 

The Maltese Falcon (1941) is one of the finest 
exemplars of the genre. John Huston's directorial 
debut, it is meticulously desi^ied and pCTfectly 
cast. From the opening sceaie, the camera locates 
u& in tl^ work! of Sam Spade (his first name 
archetypally American, from Uncle Sam to Sam 
Shepard), as it draws us through dissolve over 
the Ck)Iden Gate Bridge and San Francisco back 
behind the window with the hero's name, 
pausing cm his head as he deftly rolls the ubiqui- 
tous cigarette, fo^rf s wiy, crackling voice and 
sharp, amused; rabbit grin control Effie, the 
secretary, girl Friday, loyal, motherly, indulgent 
of his sexism CYou'll want to see her • she's a 
knockout,' she teUs !^m, thus preparing vs, too, 
to Miss Wonderly). Effie is variously 
addressed by her boss as 'darling,' 'sweetheart,' 
or 'precious/ until she is drawn into the action at 
which point her accolade is, 'You're a good man, 
sister. 

The entrance of the knockout (whose many 
names are an obvious indicator of her 
foregrounding as protean actress) is an admirable 
endorsement of Laurn Mulvey's argument (1975; 
1986, 198-209) that u . ua-n in film are presented 
as images to be looked at by men, the bearers of 
the gaze, either voyeuristically (v/ith sadistic 
overtones) or as objects of fetishistic scopophilia. 
Tali, beautifully dressai, she pauses in the frame 
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of tte doorway, bound, loo, by tte frame of the 
shot, the qres <rf ^de and the eyes of hK 
secretary, in a proleptk in^^ erf her final 
entrapmait behind tihe bare of Ae lift that carries 
her to prison- As she tells har story (later, she will 
'confess' that it was *jU5t a sloi/), hsr deep 
modulated tones and crisp enunciation ccwifUct 
with her rapid, nwvous, declarative sentences 
md h& ^tiflii^ ^es, her pres«itati<m of ho^lf 
on Irial beftne ttie cool listening profile of Spade 
that dcnninates one side of the screait (Kaimnsky 
points out that reaction is often nurc impwtant 
than tvhat is being said [1978, 251). When Archer 
enters, she is the foral point of one of the many 
triangular formations in the filnv hi^g|iting the 
contrary responses of the two mei: Miles's 
lecherous gullibiiity is his death, while Spade's 
suainct recap of Brigid's story subsumes her self- 
construction ^ puts her in her place ('Is that 
rights 'Yes/ she meekly replies). 

Even on her own territory, Brigid must yield to 
the penetrating gaze of Sam. In a room teeming 
with strifwd patterns (tl^ blinds, the upholstery, 
her robe - decor prefiguring the bars of the lift 
once more), she finds that neither her words nor 
her manner can deceive him, for his streetwise 
cynicism reads the tale of her money. In a scene 
structured on the rhythms of sitting and stand- 
ing, both contest control of screen space as she 
tries another role - that of the vubierable damsel 
in distress, flattering Spade's sense of honour, 
'You're brave. You're strong,' she throbs up at 
him as his poker fare breaks into an appreciative 
grin. 'You're good,' he mocks her. 

Later, Spade accuses her of play-acting the 
schoolgirl. I've been bad' she admits. 'You're 
good/ he tells her again, but her confidence has 
grown and she ignores him, leading hun on with 



her sexuality: What else can I buy you %vi A? He 
k^s her and, as in the s^nd seducticm sc^, 
thefe is a dfeplacanent erf vefbal performance 
and decdt witii sexuality, thus tihrealening Sam's 
self suffi(^t integrity. He asks h^ hxm much 
truth tfwrc was in l«r vawm of the firiomi's 
histwy and slw laughs, 'Swne, m^t very much.' 
This performana of omdoiu* is almc^t cntindy 
dbarmix^ for Spade and us, and even h^ 
contrived angst (Tm so tired of not knowing 
what is lie and what truth') cannot diminish the 
allure erf her invitation. V. is important that this 
moment b a cuhnirwtion of a some where ^de 
has demonstrated his own superlative alality to 
perform, to Ite, lu tell stories that dupe (in Ws 
case, the bumbling police). It is central to the 
genre that the jmvate eye's understanding of the 
criminal mirul cables him to behave like one - 
always, of course, in tl« interests of a nobler 
cau^. So Brigid's challenge to his integrity 
CWould you be doing this if the falcon had been 
reair) wins the response, 'Don't be too sure I'm 
as cnooked as I'm supposed to be- Thaf s good for 
business.' The one role he rrfuses to play is that 
of the 'sap,' and he denia her voice in the final 
scene CWait till I'm through, then you can talk'), 
while he dominates centre screen to articulate his 
credo, a credo based largely on loyalty to his 
(male) partner. 'You're taking the fall,' he tells 
her - that is all a fallen woman can do, and all 
women are fallen sisters of that first traitress. 

Whether the artist is male or female, breaking 
out of the formulaic presentation of gender while 
adhering to overall generic structuring necessi- 
tates an imagination alive to the pssibilities of 
parody, play and performance, already implicit 
in the roles of the detective and the femme fatale. 
(Similarly, whether the viewer is male or female. 
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Ae iMity to read parodic texts a^ui^ thdr 
tai^ texts and to read for ths i^yful insurrec- 
tions that ^bvert many erf the texts aj^jarently 
most at home in maii^tream popular culture, 
denands opemtess, flexibiKty ami a pleasure in 
plural n^anings). On die hand, jf^nxly is 
allied to mutation* It is a form tot spraks 
bdatedness. Whether it suffers anxfety on tills 
account or not dq>emls on whether it is seen 
simply as parasitic, as a sign uf the cannibalizing 
failure of arti^c forms to renew tfiemselves, or as 
a sign erf cannibalization in nwre mythic terms - 
eating the father to ensure one's continuing 
strength, absorbing past forms in order to ensure 
regeneration. Margaret Rose (1979) pointe out 
that 'pamdia' implies both 'neame^ and opi^si- 
tion' (33) and su^ests that parody 'makes the 
ob^ erf attack part of its own structure, and thus 
also depends in psrt on the reader's conditioned 
reaction to this object of attack for the response to 
itself (35). 

Using Foucaulf s analysis of Don Quixote as a 
focuS/ she goes on to ai^e that parody 'may 
fulfil a heuristic function in changing, or develop- 
ing, the reader's horizon of expectations, while 
also serving the author in the task of freeing 
himself from earlier models' (63). It shows 'the 
process of literary creation to be unfinished and 
open for further developmenf (83) and, even 
nwre, it reveals the possibility of Initiating a 
revolutimiary break in the discourse uf its age 
through the mcta-fictional criticism of other texts' 
(129). Its revolutionary potential is enacted at the 
levek of author, text and reader (or director, film, 
viewer)- Unda Hutcheon (1985) also emphasises 
parody's Janus-faced nature, looking backward, 
often with affection, but also fonvard in the 
desire for new meanings: 'It is not a matter of 



nc^talgic imitaticm ot past modds; it is a s^listic 
conhontatimi^ a nHxiem recoding whkii e^b- 
li^es difii^eme at ^ l^utof dmilarity' (8). 

The int^textuality at the l^art of jmrody allies 
it with ideas of perfornumo? and play* In ihe case 
erf the fbrn^, the artifii,. is foregxxmnded. The 
parody enacts the slopes diat structure its target 
text. The space opeiwd for this '^^larodk perfo- 
man.^ is -itAde pebble by the liberating, e^>en- 
endedness of play, what I luiaonga (1949, 7) calW 
'a voluntary activit/ d^ndent em huawn 
freedom, 'a fk)w«ing, an ornament, a ^nrent' 
spr^ over nature. Playing with twts is part of 
pc^tnuxiemist performaiK* heralded most 
spectacularly in literature, as Charkss C^aramello 
points out (1977, 221), by Finnegan's Wake, with 
the teirs of Dada maldng their presenes felt from 
John Cage and Merce Cunningham to Laurie 
Anderson, from to Godard and Monty 
Python. Generic boundaries are broken, as are the 
boundaries between art and life, writer and 
reader, and, one might axgue, masculine and 
feminine. 

The commitment to play as liberatory action 
has taken on special resonance for feminist 
theorists. In the realm of film studies, many 
critics have used the idea both overtly and 
covertly, to attack the rigidities of the psychoana- 
lytic model promulgated by Mulvey, ^Ilour, 
Kristeva, Kaplan et al, especially with regard to 
the female spectator. Jackie Stacey (1988, 119-120) 
raises the problems succinctly: 

If we do aigue that women differ from men in their 
relation to visual constnictioi^ of femininity, then 
further questions are generated for fMninist fikn 
theory: do aU women have the same relationship to 
images of themselves? Is there only one feminine 
spectator position? How do we account for diver- 
sity, contradiction or resistance within this category 
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qS feminine spectatosthip? 
Thispoblmdris^tnxcktifmtoaUculturalsys^^ 
inwh«* women havebeenddinedas 'c^l«r' wilh^ 
patriaidal d»amrs^ how can m express ti» ex- 
tent of wMtien'9 oj^jression wittout denying femi- 
ninity any room to manoeuvre (Mulvr)?, 1975), de- 
fining womw 9s complete victims ci patriarchy 
(BelknirJ979),ar^toiaUyothertoit(Doane,l^? 
..the female spectat(^ is offered «,masculinisation, 
masochism or marginality, 

Shebgh Young (1988, 188) defends the possibil- 
ity of a female gaze and argues that we should 
explore the inroads' that have been made by 
women's looks ami voices into mainstream 
popular culture, rather than bewail the lack of 
'icons' that would simply imprison us in a 
monolithic code of feminist strategy. She suggests 
that the belief in the unstable, socially contructed 
'subject in process' allows for a more playful, less 
lugubrious outlook on the very evident conflicts 
between different 'feminist' positions' (185). The 
postmodernist phase of feminism demands a 
pleasure in play rather than the unpleasure of 
Laurd Mulvey's propagation of anti-mainstream 
puritanism (Gamman 1988, 24)- Protean, in 
proce^, the female spectator need not subscribe 
to Mulvey's (1990, 35) assertions that the only 
way she can engage in pleasurable viewing is to 
accept temporary 'masculinization' in memory of 
her 'active' phase' and then to find her 'phantasy 
of masculinization at cross-purp(^ with itself, 
restless in its transvestite clothes/ Tram»vestism 
should be seen, rather, as an image of playful 

liminality. 

Turning to Roman Polanski's Chinatown (1974) 
engages us in two qu^tions. Is th? film a parody 
or merely an exercise in nostal^? Cawelti (1979, 
567) argues for the former, although he admits 
that the tragic ambience involves stretching the 



term 'parody'. Jameson (1983, 116) sees it as the 
latter, but admires the film and, lite Cawelti, 
feds a termind(^ical anxiety. Tlie second 
qufflticm revcdves anmnd the presoitation of 
Evelyn Mulwiay- To what extent does Prfanski, a 
male artfet after all, make subvmi ve iraoads into 
mainstream construction of female images, thus 
giving spectators, male and fanale, fresh enfcries 
into cinematic vfewing? 

Cawelti (1979, 559-568) has pointed out the 
central an^s <rf generic parody in the fihn. 
Instead of black and white, we have colour 
(Shadoian 11977, 210] argues that colour results in 
a flattening out of the moral spectrum evoked by 
black and white - evil becon^ endemic); instead 
of claustrophobia we have expansive outdoors 
scenes; instead of a hero with whom we laugh, 
we have a hero at whom we laugh (and a police 
detective who isn't diunb); instead of a guilty 
woman at the centre of the fihn, we have an 
innocent one and, finally, we have a catastrophic 
ending that leaves the private eye with knowl- 
edge but no power, as the force of evil retreats 
once more into protective darkness. 

Perhaps the most interesting scene is that 
where Jake Gittes has his mse cut. Having 
almost drowned in a flood of water, the belea- 
guered private eye limps, one shoe lost, towards 
the fence where he is Iwlted by the rasping, 
foreign accents of the runtish 'man with a knife,' 
Roman Polanski himself. Having sliced Gittes' 
ni^, the 'midget' threatens him: 'Next lime you 
lose (he whole thing- 1 cut it off and feed it to my 
goldfish' and half-smiles, looking up obliquely 
towanis the cam^a. Polanski, the creator of this 
parcxiic detective, performs the symbolic 
emasculation of his creature. As the 'man with a 

knife/ his role harks back to his first feature film, 
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Knife in the mier (1961), and he intrudes into a 
film tiiat at once pays homage to another 
director' s first feature film and features that 
directta: as the father in whran all power is 
vested, John Huston. (PolansJd's foregrounded 
'midg^ status is another ironic pointer to his 
own belatedness, while he nevertheless thumbs 
his revised detective's nose at the generic father). 
This is the scene, then, of Polanski's castrating 
signature, marking the ironic renovation of the 
detective for a postnuxlemist world. 

Altiiough this scene occurs some way into the 
fihn, Jake's dubious status as heir to Bogey is 
demonsbated from the beginning. As Qweiti 
points out (1979, 565), the traditional private eye 
considered it a matter of honour not to engage in 
divorce cases, and the first thing we see in 
Polanski's film is phott^phic evidence of Jake's 
successful trailing of an unfaithful wife (setting 
up the image of woman as treacherous). More 
than that, he takes professional pride in what he 
describes as the 'finrese' needed for his 'matrimo- 
nial work,' his 'metier.' This pretentious indul- 
gence in euphemism is complemented by his 
unctuous apologies for crude language in the 
presence of Evelyn. 

His occupational and linguistic taintedness 
seems to affect his perception, too - Jake is a very 
bad reader. The film foregrounds the acts of 
seeing and reading in countless ways: Jake and 
his binoculars dominate one side of the screen as 
he watches Mulwray; he 'shoots' Mulwray and 
Catherine in Echo Park and at the El Macondo, 
taking photographs which he will misinterpret, as 
he wiU fail to recc^nize the significance of tht^e 
given him of Mulwray and Cross arguing. He 
will also misread the evidence of the salt water 
that is 'bad for the glass/ arrogantly assuming 



knowledge of the owneiship of the bifocals. Qear 
vision and the truth erf ^ image are thus called 
into question, both as a function of a dupUcitous 
world and, importantly, as a function of Jake's 
ineptitude in that worid. That he is continually 
denied a simple reading of Evelyn is inevitable. 
He seeks to appropriate her to Kis limited range 
of 'meanings for women' (Ida Sessions is a 
'broad,' his secretary a little girl'), just as his 
plwUic zoom lens seeks to aj^ropriate reality 
whUe maintaining a safe distance from it (Thoto- 
graphing is e^enlially an act of non-interven- 
fion,' writes Susan Sontag 11977, 111). He enters 
vicariously, voyeuristically into the m)^tery of 
others' lives and wiW discover, in the shock and 
horror of the film's climax, that, although 
photography 'implies that we know about the 
world if we accept it as the camera recoitJs it...this 
is the oppcsite of understanding, which starts 
horn not accepting the worid as it looks. All 
possibility of understanding is rooted in the 
ability to say no' (Sontag 1977, 23). Jake learns to 
say no to his miM>gynist myopia when it is too 
late. 

Polanski structures his critique of Jake with 
great care. Notably, the first time we see Evelyn 
Mulwray, we join her, the camera and the 
'associates' to lo>jk at Jake, who is making an 
idiot of himself in his clumsy telling of a joke that 
is both racist and misogynist (and whose content, 
sex and China, will take on a powerful aura of 
fateful rej^tion as the film progresses). His 
clownishness is trappai hetween the resigned 
sighs of his associate, rendered dominant by the 
low angle of the camera, and the expressionless, 
controlled and aristocratic gaw of the waiting 
Mrs Mulivray. 'Do you know me?' she asks him 
in measured, ironic tones, and it is a question that 
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is to reveAmte thrwighout the mm, lOTg after 
her departure from Ws <^ice, in a ooinpeUmg 
mcweneirt tiiat cuts across his professional space 

and ti« screen. 

Her phrtographed image in riding gearnext to 
a hoise prepares us for the scene in ho" garden, 
touded and swealii^ froan an eariy-nHwning 
bare-badt ride. Hct own sexual prtency and link 
to the western myth of space and eneigy are thus 
suggested. Jake, on tiie oAer haiui, resents 
finding himself with his 'pants down' and in tiie 
position of one whose word is doubted. Trying to 
read the face of Evdyn, he ignores all the 
important verbal rigns, ncrtably her angry 
insistence that the truth is 'very personal, more 
peismial titan you could kiww.' Inst^, he 
insists on reading the mystery in public terms (in 
the end private and public mtersect in the figure 
of the demon god of water and drought, incestu- 
ous fertility and moral sterility, Noah Cross, 
mock saviour of the desert dty of angels). The 
scene ends with the camera lingering on Evelyn's 
perturbed face, as it will ckise on her tortured 

profile outside the restaurant when her call to 
Jake is diut out by the screech of his tyres. This 

shot focuses our concern and our pain on Evelyn, 
while Gittes' cavalier tactics seem more and more 
inexcusable. The questions he has asked her 
prove to be the wrong ones (except, significantly, 
the one concemii^ her 'maidei' name) and 
encourage her tale of adultery, giving him an 
identity he can understand. She manages the tale 
with consummate eax and sophistication, the 
white mask of her face rendered more ambiguous 
by the black net veil. Qose-ups of Evelyn 
dominate their next scene together, one where 
Jake begins to recognize the interweaving of 
public and private crime CWas the fight over you 



or die water dqartmait,' he wants to know). 
Her mask begjns to way as she faltos on the 
word 'father' (she wiU do so again when she has 
to prommnce 'sister* and 'flaw/ the Wack spot in 
her gree\ iris, the trauma, the birthmark, the 
curse at tiie heart of die American dream of the 

family that oamA be spoken). 

The pain and fragiUty with which Dunaway 
invests tiiis scale is in marked ccmlrast to the 
sta^ presence of Mary Astor, and alerts us to 

greatCT comj^ly of the charMier. Her 
viUnerability is manifested even more dearly 
when, seated naked on the edge of flie bed, she 
tries to tell Jake of her father's ownership of 
Albacor. Jake tdls her that he has seen her father 
and her face constricts in hurt bewilderment as 
hCT hands come up to cross her l«easte in a 
pathetic gesture of self-protection. She warns him 
that Cross is dangerous (as Gutman had warned 
Spade about Brigid) and when Jake asks Is he 
behind all thisr she replies If s possible.' 'Even 
your husband's deathr If s possible', she 
repeats, in a proleptic image of Jake, disbelieving, 
devast2»«^ looking at her dead body. It's still 
possible,' he whispers. 

It is possible partly, at least, because of Jake's 
increasing ruthlessness. He misreads the scene of 
mother and child, he mocks 'all this secrecy,' 
when Evelyn 'confesses' that the girl is her sister 
(her head crashing, proleptically, on the hooter), 
he denies her emotional support with an air of 
injured self-righteousn»s and, once more, the 
camera lingers on her face, lacerated by shadows. 
When she makes her climactic confession, the 
scene is unbearable. Jake's violent machismo is 
p-esented in the most shockingly brutal way as 
he punctuates her cries of 'daughter,' 'sister' with 
expletive blows. Her contempt as she explains, 
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'My fetiier and I - uiulerstami? Ch" is it too tough 
yfrnr works powerfully agaii^ hte recen% 
evidoiced loug? jwss. Even so, he tiKs to appre- 
haid the homn- of it by calling it rape. Ei^yn's 
response is ambiguous. Critics g«ierally go along 
with Jake, but she raises hw l^d to look at him 
pleadingly and then shake it Seduction then? 
Uke Tess, aiH}ther of Polanski's heroines, she is 
suspmied fonever between exoneratitw and 
OHKieini^tion. Jake's repellant assertion of male 
authority is further undercut by her throwaway 
comment TlKjse didn't belong to Mollis - he 
didn't wear bifocals.' For <mce, the camera lingere 
ironirally on Jake's collapsing face, as Eveh/n 
moves away. She brings her daughter down to 
greet Jake, and, in one of the most startling point 
of view shots, we look down with them - he is a 
diminished thing. 

TTie last terrible scene presents the inevitable 
repetition of catastrc^he. The aural echo of the 
hooter announces Evelyn's death before we see 
her, her flawed eye a gaping hole. She becomes 
the scapegMt, as the source of all possibility 
gathers the fuhire in his arms. After all. Cross had 
told Jake it was the future he wanted. 

Polanski's parody of the genre yields open- 
endedness and the suggestion that the mysteiy of 
bdng and the crim^ of the heart are beyond any 
detective's penetration. Jake's s^rch for the 
father, on the other hand, has resulted in knowl- 
edge th.',t is a curse. If all detective stories, like 
Oedipjis, are in search of origins, of the primal 
scene {CaweW 1976, 134), then Jake, like Oedipus, 
uncovers a secret, a Kcret of the failure of 
Oedipal resolution that tainte an entire landsoj^. 
Or, in another turn, like the son erf the Biblical 
Noah, he sees the father naked and is forever a 
marked maa The inevitability of his knowledge. 



the fatefulne^ tl»t stains so many of the scenes, 
the way in which aU finally convBgra on 
Chinatown as the kjcus (like the woman) of the 
marginal, flie mystericMis and the taboo, points to 
Polanski's vision of the honw of rqjetition, the 
drive I»ckwaids to an tnigmal state of chros. 
Maureen Tmim calb this film nm's tendeiKy to 
'create a romance erf tlK dea A drive, unmitigated 
by any will to survive ' (1989, 175). 

As parody, the fihn is, in itself, a repetition and, 
with its sombre miing, it appears to have 
nothing to do with the lighter aspects of parody 
and play. Nevertheless, in its uncovering to 
criticism of the m:i»sculine (e)rectitude of the 
private eye/dick, in revealing nwral corruption 
in the father, Chinatown cAserves differaice at the 
heart of similarity and in that difference pre- 
serve the space for a very serious kind of play 
regarding the woman. She remains the focal point 
of the mystay but, thrwjgh the critical treatment 
of Gittw, through the horrifying revelation of the 
father's power and through the strength and 
complexity of her own prreeue on the screen, 
both vertally and visually, constantly 
foregrounded in close-ups, Polanski enacts the 
truth behind the treatment of all Evelyn's /j/w noir 
sisters, enacts the genre's misogyny, performs for 
us, with a fierce clarity, the woman's victimiza- 
tion by patriarchy. 

There is no denying the playhilness of The Big 
Easy (1986), or its straightforward Hollywood 
sweetness-and-Iight. To what extent, then, is 
there parody? To what extent does the playhil- 
ness become a play with form and per<»ptior. 
that opens up new spaces for men and women? 

Generically, it bridges what Solomon (1976, 
2{S)-214) defines as the police investigation film 
and the private investigator fihn. As a policeman. 




Remy McSwain is a member of an organization, 
conducting his woric in orthodox ways, but, 
becoming disenchanted with the corruption of 
the force, he turns into a private investigator, 
independent working by his wits and fighting 
against the odds in the showdown. As a police- 
man, he upholds the system, law and order; as a 
private detective, he discovers the cracks in the 
system and experiences pereonal moral anguish, 
finally tracking dovwi the criminals and taking 
on the roles of judge and executioner. The special 
interest of the film, however, derives from the 
Cajun setting and soundtrack, and the portrayal 
of Remy and Ann Osborne, the district attorney. 

The fihn opens to exotic accents awl energetic 
rhythms keeping pace with the exuberant 
forward thrust of the zoom shot across the 
bayous to the delta around New Orleans, the 
landscape beginning in the wild, prunitive 
reaches of the swamps and growing more and 
more modem, built-up, until we look down on 
the sharp geometric patterns and garish lighting 
of the Piazza d'ltalia. The sequence suggests the 
conflict between an idealized image of America 
when the world was young and America grown 
old in corrupHon. It also suggests the cc;iflict 
between the Cajun community and family 
values, and modem alienation, with morality 
rooted in atetraction and anonymity. This 
ptilarization is problematized, however, in the 
development of the relationship between Ann 

and Remy. 

That Remy will be the central focus of the 
narrative is made abundantly clear from his fin;t 
twiri to face the cameras with his impish grin 
and Cajun accent. That we are to find Ann 
reduced to the object of his gaze appears tryingly 
evident when we first see her profile, hair neatly 



put up, bespectacled, framed by Rem/s office 
wimlow (her occupation (A his of&e and, after 
his redemption, his police shirt, can be read as a 

more creative a^ertion of Iwr values and her 
being, though). Remy's response is predictable: 
-Nice neck,' he says. The split between Ann's 
personal and professional capacities is made 
apparent As a person, she is disoriented by him, 
clumsy, nervous, but with a ready smile and a 
great seriousness about her work as upholder of 
the ideals of the system, a seriousness Remy 
spends the first half of the fihn trying to under- 
mine. 

At the level of language, he mocks her use of 
'obsequious' and teaches her that the Mafia are 
known as 'wiseguys': 'You're not from here, are 
your he taunts. He is willing to abuse the person 
in order to undermine the professional by trying 
to win information over a Cajun ni«al (she 
corrects his use of Mafia this time - she is, after 
all, a fast l?amer). He ridicules her sens* of right 
insisting on the chasm between the law and life 
on the street where there are 'good guys' and 
'bad guys,' and childishly runs a red light. As 
Chapman (1988, 244-245) notes, acerbically, when 
Ann's courage brings down a mugger, she still 
finds herself having to be rescued by Remy; 
when they make love, he has to relax her; when 
she sees her first murdered bodies, he tends to 
her as she throws up. More, when her newly 
flourishing sexuality tries to express itself in a 
playful clutch, kom behind, of the crotch of her 
lover, she is the butt of comedy as Remy's 
brother turns round. During Remy's anirt<a.sc, 
Ann is once more cheated, upstaged and made a 
fool of. 

The Cajun party that follows marks the turning 
point, however. Ann, hijacked to be there, cannot 
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be cn^ by ^ community's too-ea^ 
acceptance of deviant codes (Mrs McSwain fully 
endorses Lamar's reputation getting wrong- 
doers acquitted), and R«ny has beccme ow of 
the 'bad guys/ The shock of the term, as applied 
to him, initiates his moral regeneration and he 
finally oinfronts the truth aboul the corruption at 
the heart of the family, in the father/father 
pretender. Jack. In this carefully constructed 
scene, Jack is in uniform, Remy in jeans and a soft 
blue sweatshirt, seated on a swing; the rain falls 
gently in the children's playfield and Jack reveals 
and tries to excuse his nefarious deeds, pleading 
for Rem/s blessing on his union with Mre 
McSwain. The implicit Oedipal scenario immedi- 
ately erupts in violence as Remy downs Jack, 
shouting, 'If you ever touch my mother again, Til 
kill you!' This is the precursor to Jack's death and 
Remy's marriage. So we find a tale of growing 
up, moving out of the unquestioned comfort and 
protection of one family into a new formation of 
one's own. ll is also a tale of the purging of that 
family, both Cajun and Cop, to the sounds of 
throbbing black voices singing 'Saviour, Pass Me 
Not/ (Significantly, regeneration doesn't extend 
to the 'wiseguys,' who carry on their merry way), 

Ann, hearing Remy's a>nfession in her Ma- 
donna-blue dressing gown, is more than an agent 
for moral rehabilitation, however. Looked at from 
a different perspective, her image in the first half 
of the film is one of WASP frigidity warmed by 
gumbo, dancing and the very tender ministra- 
tions of the 'new man/ 'Didn't you dance where 
you come from?' 'We barely spoke/ she answerj^. 
It is also worth noting that Dennis Quaid is 
presented to the audience a*^ object of desire in 
quite explicit terms. He is frequently shirtless, 
once completely naked and his physical appear- 



ance d^es male attradi^^eness more playfiiUy 
than Stallone and company have ever thought of 
doing. His camp hand gesturw, his al%alor toys, 
his ^vi^Uery, his slendemess, his sdf-^^itxiic 
performaiKe as seducer, as 'swain' (his cha-cha 
routine, for example, or his deliberate filling of 
Ann's glass, leaving hardly a drop in his - even 
she laughs), imply a breakdown of simplistically 
defined masculine imagery. Suzani^ Moore 
(19^, 56) suggests that Vhat seems to be going 
on...is the disavowal of phallic presence - these 
men are not presented as all-powerful but as 
ot^ects of plmure and d^ire.' (It is also wcrth 
noting thit, where Siesta (1987) and of Uwe 
(1%9) n^e Ellen Baridn the overt centre of soft- 
pom imagery, in 7^ Big Easy we see very Uttle of 
hex flesh except her in running shorts). 

Ann is given her own private moments on the 
screen. Her attraction and irritation are finely and 
comically rendered when she walks from the 
shops, pulling faces to herself, replaying her 
scenes with Remy; her anger and hurt are 
registered as she sits alone, defacing the newspa- 
per featuring the trial, wth classical music in the 
bacl^round. And, in the latter part of the film, 
her integrity reaj^ rewards. As she and Remy 
pursue Daddy Mention's killers, she no longer 
stumbles, but shins up a wall and, with perfect 
aim, hurls a brick at the windscreen of the 
unmarked cop car TGood shot,' Remy congratu- 
lates her. Thank you,' she calmly replies). 
Remy's acceptance of her greater knowledge is a 
hirther turnabout. She now motivates the action. 
'Must I go undercover in my own precinct?' he 
asks. 1 have a better idea/ she replies and they 
make a clean sweep of the police files. She 
becomes the detective (or perhaps she has been 
so all along). Her visual style is erect, forceful. 
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cl^ir-s^ted. Ustenti^ to Rmy's confession, she 
is wann, seimud and mc^mii^ bul also dear- 
headed and inia^native. Spring fixedly at tihe 
river, she says, 'Lefs look at this anothfs* way' - 
her fresh pera^rtion leads to the cafrture ami 
demise of villams, synchronized with a non- 
Cajun thriller smindtrack. (Signifiontly, jack's 
shot saves ha* life, a kind of ble^ing on her as 
she fills a diff^ent space in the Cajun family). 

The symmetric of the penultimate sraw 
suggest either a too easy closure, or the underiin- 
ing of ti^ fihn's argument for finding middle 
ground wl^re difiierii^ principles might renew 
and give pleasure to each other. So her replay of 
his derriere-tickling routine or of his 'dirty, no- 
good, rotten cop' routine or of his definition of 
his world (This the big easy dahlin'. Folks have a 
certain way of doin' things down here') both 
parodies him and asserts her own playful 
rediscovery of self. The strength of her presence 
is demonstrated, too, in the wedding waltz. A 
Cajun soundtrack accompanies their dance, but 
in iwr apartment, with its light airy sophistication. 
The bouquet and garter are thrown to the guests 
beyond the frame and the focxis remains on a 
couple whose differences have involved a mutual 
revitaiization. 

Whether we read backward or forward 
between Don Quixote and Borges, Ul}fS^ and The 
Odyssey, Whitman, Ginsberg and Morrison, Lorca 
and Leonard Cohen, Lord Randal, Rimbaud and 
Bob Dylan, John Cleiaiid, Paniel Defoe and Erica 
long, or Mary Shelley and Vte Sm'ity Horror 
Picture Show, playing off difference against 
sameness, parody encourages in the viewer an 
engagement with older texts, reading their 
meanings in ever regenerative ways, while the 
parodies themselves open up formulaic genres to 
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the play ci diffemtce in a changii^ worid, 
omtributing to its protean transfc^rmiations* With 
the detective, we read clues, we make meanings, 
we create woiids B 
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'I Shall Become A BofF - The IdenHty off Batman 

James A. Sey 



iAn earlier version of this paper was presented at the 
Msociation of University EngM Teachers of South 
Africa Conference at SteUenktsch, July 1990.) 

this paper is subtitied, in tribute to the great 
Stanley Kubrick, 'How J learned to stop worrying 
and love crap movies', and 1 hope by the end of 
it, it will be clear why. 

In 1989, Hollywood released the first ever big 
budget screen treatment of one of the comic 
world's most enduring and recognizable charac- 
ters - the Batman. After one of the industry's 
morp memorable publicity campaigns, the film 
opened to become the quickest grossing movie 
ever. It went on to become also one of the biggest 
grossing movies ever, amassing takings of some 
$4(X)-milIion (an amount surely enough to feed 
the Third World for a generation, or at least float 
another multi-national corporation). This is 
significant in itself. What is perhaps more 
interesting is the extent to which Batman - the 
movie, already a production of 'popular culture', 
became pervasively commodified, in suitably 
spectacular fashion. Rare it was, in the heady 
days following the movie's release in the summer 
of '89, to find someone without a Batman 
bumper-sHcker, T-shirt, tracksuit, toy batmobile. 

Batman fluffy slippers and Zap? Pow! boxer 
shorts. 

At the Hme, I was puzzled. The comics, though 
popular, do not have the audience of the Wilbur 



Smiths of the world. From being an assured, 
arrogantly maiginalized Bat-tvphile, I was 
reduced to heaping disdain on ignorant, band- 
wagon-jumping Philistines. But this was not 
enough. The question remained: Why was 
Batman so popular? 

What interested me at first was the relahon 
between Batman the movie and its ostensible (and 
self-confessed) origins in Batman the comic. The 
movie's scriptwriter, the incredibly aptly-named 
Sam Hamm, had acknowledged the influence of 
a recent series of Batman slorit% collectively 
entitled T/k Dark Knight Returns. But simple 
transference in form, medium or content could 
not adequately explain the sudden popularity of 
a wiy mai^^inal art-torm. 

Here we have dangerous ground. What do 1 
mean by 'popular culture'? How is Batman the 
movie a production within its field? And what is 
the status of the difference between Batman as a 
function of the discourse of the comic and 
Batrnan as a function of the discourse of Holly- 
wood narrative film? 

Colin MacCabe identifies fi%'e strat^i^ for the 
analysis of popular culture. In this paper I shall 
be guilty of two of them: what MacCabe calls 
The intellectual's case' {1986, pp. vii) and The 
proletarian appeal' (1986, pp. viii). the first 're- 
finds the terms t>f high culture where you least 
expect them' {1986, pp. vii), presumably theoreti- 
cal terms of evaluative analysis, and the second 
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lays emphasis on areas of «xial reality uiiavail- 
aWe to high art', in this case the sodal realiti^ of 
reading comks and gcmg to the dnema. 
MacCabe quotes Tony Bennefs definition of 
popular culture as 'a way of specifying areas of 
iesistam:e to dominant idedogk^ forms/ Th^ is 
a u%ful definition, since it specifies ideolc^ as 
central to a notion of popular culture, but it is also 
too specifically pditical. The idea of 'resistance' 
leads to a somewhat reductionist view of popular 
culture and ideology, the 'us' of the masses 
opposed to a sinister 'them' who attempt to keep 
'us' in our place by giving us what we Oiink we 
want To a certain extent this is the view of tiie 
Frankfurt School, with their contemptuous 
references to a 'culture industry' and an 'advertis- 
ing aesttetics' which were rigcmnisly oppcjsed to 
'real art'. The masses were being misled into 'had 
art' by the subversion of bourgeois capitalism. 

For my purposes, there are two reasons why 
such a view of culture is untenable. Firstly, it 
proposes a binary opposition l>etween 'high 
culhire* and low', or 'fKjpular' culture, where the 
presence of one implies the absence of the other. 
In terms of the cultural machinery of the cinema 
' is kind of opposition is dramatized, for ex- 
a iple, by erecting 'art movie' complexes in 
uppei' mcome or Ijohemian' locations. Secondly 
it denies b^ .A ion the point which Laura 
Kipnis makes xxtj forcehiUy: 

...that there is no transcendent, privileged cultural 
space on which to stand that is outside capitalist 
reification. There is...particularly no such space that 
is guaranteed ... thnnigh particular cultural, aes- 
thetic or textual practices (Kitnis pp, 28), 

These reasons are imbricated with each other, 
but this is not a turn to the nihilism of cultural 
overdetermination. In this context, it means my 



proition as comntentator on fetman tte |:mxiuc- 
tion of popular cultore is imlnirated with my 
pMition as fan of Batman the superheat). 

In ordCT to acknowledge these determinisms 
and yet comment on an ob^ that is also a 
cultural production I must become an analysing 
sub^, the sul^ analysing its own subjectivity 
and object relations, in Afe case relations with 
cultural machines called films. This is a psycho- 
analytic turn. It is the position also of Melz's 
ardent young cinephile, justifying in the terms of 
intellectual analysis the with which she has 
such a relation of unquestioning pleasure. As 
Metz puts it: 

tlw id does not Imng its own super-ego with it, it 
is not mnigh to be Iwppy. ...unless one is sure one 
has a right to be happy. (Metzl977,pp. 11) 

Pleasure therefore, has a «xial mediation. The 
jxjpularity of Batman is inscribed in relations of 
production and consumption which have theii 
origins in pleasure. Metz links this to the institu- 
tion of pleasure, to the ideolo^cal function of 
pleasure. Tliough he talks here of the cinema 
specifically, the point he makes can be extended 
to other 'aesthetic or textual practices' which 
delineate and delimit popular culture. 

In a social system ... the spectator is not forced 
physically to go to the cinema but., it is still impor- 
tant that he should go so that the money he pays „ 
ensures the auto-reproduction of the institution,,, it 
is the sj»Hfic characteristic of every true institution 
that it takes charge of the mechanisms of its own 
perpetuation, (Metz 1977, pp. 7) 

We go to see Batman twause we wish to be 
entertained and the aim of Batman is to entertain 
us. Mrtz, following Melanie Klein, calls this 
'good ob^ relations' between viewer and film. 
We experience pleasure only because a prior 




desire edsted aiHi is soix^KHV gmtified. A whoie 
ii^m&m (irfiidhi is ifeo an Uuhis^ 
dev^of^ with tihe rise erf capitaltentO is struilured 
aixmiui the pl^unible gratificatkm of this de^. 
Tliis is fte wdl-c»Ied running of the desiring- 
madiine (Deleiu^ mA Gtiattari's tmn) that is 
dnema. But the subject gratified? What is the 
pl^ of the 'rowing sub^ in this ntachine? 

To a certain degi^, tire tradtticmal logic ctf d€si^ 
all wrnmg frean fte very outsrt, pp^ bom the very 
first 5t^ tta t fl« Pla Ijmk lo^c of itesiie ftwes us to 
take, making us d^wse between productm and m:- 
quisitm. Fnrni the moment ttiat we place <fcaie on 
the side of acquisition, we make desire an 
tdeali^..aHK:^ition, which caus^ i» to took on it 
s& primarily a lack, pp. a lack of...the real object 
CDeleuze & Guatteri 1^. f^. 25) 

Desire, in this coiKeption, is not contingent on 
lack. Instead, Desire produces the sub^. The 
sub^, as Deleuze and Guattari put it, becomes a 
'desiring-machine': 

ttesire does not lack anything; it does mrt lack its 
object It is, rather, the subject that is mi^g in de^ 
siie, or desire that lacks a fixed sub)ect;.,{Deleu2e 
&Gulteri 1984, pp. 26) 

This capitalized Desire (pun intended) is 
analogous to Lacan's capitalized Other, a signifier 
perhaps best expressed in the gaze which 
inscribes the viewing sub^ as a 'd^iring- 
machine'. If we are to understand the relation 
between ideolc^,lhe machine of popular 
cultural production and the experiencing sub^, 
it is this desire which holds the key. 

We must also know where to look. Batman is a 
movie and a comic. Are desire and pleasure the 
same in both? 

Contics as a literary form have an interesting 
ideological history. Martin Barker traces their 



origin to Ae Pamy Dreadfuls of Vidoran 
Ei^^and, a cteap, acce^Me form of readily 
coxmm^bte Gitartainn^t to a burgeoning 
uil^ prdetariat They cmtained Tories based 
on ti^ Q)thic rcm^Rces of the tinte, or cmi 
wt^dng da^ heroes diampionii^ die cause of 
the piolelariat, like Wat Tyler. The Bouigedsie 
attempted to suppress tJ» comics eitiw cm tfie 
grounds that Aey wm harmful to thdr audience 
(subverting their morak) or escapst (lack of 
moial content), ftjr a full account see Barkor, 

These criticisms did not ostensibly change as 
the comks grew more widespread. Batman 
started life in the 1930s as a 'Detective Comic', a 
sub-genre specializing in thrilling tales of 
prohibition era crime and punishment In the 
1950s EC comics in America started a range of 
honor comics which provoked a McCarthyist 
backlash against industry. The bulk of the 
comics' audience were children - honor comics 
depicting vampires, wwewolves and murder 
wouW be harmful to th«n to the extent that the 
audience identified with the romics' narrative 
events. The right to control those evente had to 
be dictated by a responsibility to the audience, so 
that thdr identification was not with potentially 
harmful or perverse values and events. From the 
1950s until the this responsibility was 
ensured by ti\e stamp of approval of the 'Comics 
Code Authority, and Batman was a shining 
example of tiie unitary superhero. Mark Cotta 
Vaz's book nies of the Dark Knight ilW) usefuUy 
traces this fascinating history, and draws 
interesting fwallels between the comics of the 
Mxalled 'Golden Age' and the contemporaneous 
heyday of cla^ical Hollywood narrative film. 
Part of the problem for anyone wishing to 
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diange tite way comics vievrad, as divCT- 
skms for dukli^, was in the vbtial natiTO 
medium itsdf. fjomics are 'r^' ty^ lo^^ 
pichixa* But there are c^iain formulaic obser- 
vances which make ihis looking diflerent from 
looking at photographs, for example. There are 
lines imlicating nK>vement, frames or panels 
ananged in a certain manner to ^ure a linear 
unfolding of narrative^ and the visual iedmiques 
of ^>eech l^Uoons of varying sizes and slopes to 
indicate emotfon. Comics, therefore, are highly 
conventionalized narratives. For a long time tkiy 
have anticipated some of the techniques of pc^t 
modernist fiction; the interreforentiadity with 
other comics, narrative mise^n-abv^.ie, the 
inchi^on (and eradication) of ti^ author /artist in 
the narrative, characters drawing or erasing 
themsdv^, etc. This has never been seen as 
radical, even in the 19Ms, just as harmless comic- 
strip fun. 

For the comics to grow up and compete with 
other fictional forms, they had to become adult 
For Batman this meant a turn to graphic realism. 
In 1 ^ Frank Miller wrote and drew a special 
limited edition Batman story called The Dark 
Knight Returns. It l«:ame a best-seller and 
sparked off a sub-genre of 'adult comics' called 
'graphic novels'. The book, published without the 
Comics Code Authority stamp of approval, 
attempted to break the over-formulaic nature of 
the superhero story by putting Batman into the 
so<alled real world* No longer is the Batman a 
perpetual 26-ish, nwrally unambiguous, swift, 
clean and dradly to wrongdoers. He is now in his 
50s, heavier, drinking too much, menopausal, and 
hasn't fought crime for ten years. What's more, 
when he does start his vigilante pursuits again, he 
is clearly pathological We are treated to interior 



monologues placed in huidly coknved speech 
hdloom wi^ mme of die conventkmal indices of 
^>^iker tiunker, whoein the Batman musra in 
minute detail abcmt the most {^dnful way hs can 
disarm tlw thug 1h? is creqnng up oa 

What is more intOTe^ii^ B that in the attempt 
to render the Batman graphic narrative mem 
'reaUsticall/ Milkr and his team d{^>rmimate 
dnematk techniqi^df n^nesentaticm, thus 
returning to an affinity the media haw long 
shared. 11^ is obviouriy no apparmt motion, 
but the read^of theomiic is invited to view the 
story like a film. Technique bwrowed from tiie 
dmma indmie flashback, point of view cuts, 
zoom shots through a whole page of panels, 
panning shaM, and vistial refomKe by characters 
in frame to characters out of fran^, i.e. they took 
out of the frame. 

TIk cchniques are used to break the code of 
the formulaic comics narrative and to represent 
the Batman giaphically in the same way as he is 
represented at tl^ level of nanative plot, that is, 
realistically. The move presupposes that tlw 
dnema is a nwde of unmediated repesentation. 
As we approach Batman the movie, we must ask 
the subject why this is. 

The viewer sees as the camera sees, and it can 
only see what is there to be seen. It must, 
therefore, be realistic. Metz disagrees: 

a little rolled up perfo9*aled strip which 'contains' 
vast landscapes,.-, and whole lifetimes, and yet can 
be mdosed in the familiar round metal tin,... clear 
pmof that it does not 'reall/ cxjntain all that (Metz 
1977, pp. 44) 

In dnenta the absence of the real object is the 
filmic representation of it, which is still a contract 
between viewer and viewed. There is a dual or 
dialectical proc^ here. The subject j^rceives 
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plenitude but also absence: 

...the cinema involves us in the imagiMty, it drums 
up all pacefrtkMV but to switch it immediately over 
into its own rfj^nce, which is mmethele^ the only 
s^nifier present, (Metz 1977, pp. 45) 

The Imagirary in Lacan is the realm of identity; 
of an illusory wholeness, since the sul^ is 
always already in the symbolic realm. Metz says 
of the subject 'At the cinema, it is always the 
other who is on the screen; as for me I am there to 
look at hm\ The subject at the cinema is no 
longer constituted as the ob^ of another's gaze, 
since the screen canmit look l»ck The viewing 
sub^ is in this instance a transandenlal sub^t. 
This is the pleasure of the cinema. It elides the 
position of the sub^ as also object, fimction of 
the gaze, one term in the dialectic of subpct/ 
ob^, desire und lack. The dialectic, however, 
must be understood as a function of the desiring- 
machine, the machine of capitalized Desire. 
As Lacan puts it, 

...of all the objects in which the subject may recog- 
nize his dependence in the register of desire, the 
gaze is specified as unapprehensible. iLacan 1979, 
pp. 83) 

The gaze is the unconscious assertion of the 
subject's alterity, of its position in the symbolic 
realm as split Pleasure in the cinema both as 
cultural institution (ideol(^caI apparatus) and as 
diverse cultural production depends on identity, 
which Laplanche and Pontalis define as 

the process whereby the subject assimilates an 
aspect, attribute or property of the otlw and is 
ta^ansformed wholly or partially alter the model the 
other provides. {Laplanche and Pontalis IVK), f>p. 
205) 

But identity and desire cannot exist in the same 
place, since the latter is constituted by lack. The 



transcendental sul^ needs another identity 
wW<* Metz specifics as identiffcalion with the 
camera. If the viewer assun^ the position of the 
camera, control is assumed over the film's gaze 
but the nKMK)CuIar perspective of the film, its 
depth of field ilhision, is maintaimrf as appar- 
ently 1^1 (Metz 1977, pp. 49-51). 

Frank Miller, in order to make his graphic 
m)ve! a desirabte ol^, must approximate this 
process for his adult reader. The potentially more 
profound subv^iore of narrative which comics 
have long indulged in ainJ which we mentioned 
earlier are left safely with children, sin« after all 
childroi are not properly constituted subjects. 

Batman the movie does more than nod in the 
direction of Miller's novel however. In certain 
r^pects it is able to take aspects of the novel's 
cinematic approximations and turn them into a 
profound narrative enactment of the processes of 
gaze, identity and ideology 1 have been attempt- 
ing to sketch. 

One of the most immediate of these enactments 
is the character of the Batman himself. In 
common with most comic superheroes, fotman 
has an alter-ego. It is Bruce Wayne, charming, 
easygoing, mild-manner«i playboy millionaire. 
Also as in other cases, Batman's alter-ego is just 
that - an ^o which represents the other, every- 
thing the ^tman is not. The split in ^?atman as 
subject thus defeats the ^lablishment of the 
other in the gaze of the subject - the cbjet petit a in 
the Lacanian algebra. Batman contains his own 
alterity, but effaces the split just as the subject 
elides the function of the gaze - his attempt (as 
Bruce Wayne) to tell his lover, jtnimalist Vicki 
Vale, that he is Batman fails because it is literally 
inarticulable for him, 
This transcendental subjectivity gives the 
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character the alnwt mystical powCTof the 
superheiD. Bmce Wayne inhabit Wayne Manor, 
an edifice of jnpc^ing hit restrained wi^th, yet 
is never seen to woric, nor is he seen to invi^ in 
shares, etc. The rebtions of production are 
mystified, appropriated to the imperiously self- 
contained alterity of the ^tman. 

Biuce Wayne and the Batman control power on 
the narrative level of the fihn, and, through the 
use of a guiding scopic motif, control power on 
the psychic level of the film also. The rmAif, of 
course, is that of the viewer and the screen. 

bi Miller's graphic novel the action of the 
narrative is frequently intercut by panels on the 
page representing television screens, where the 
use of cut-up montage represents a series of news 
reports on television, debates by p«ycholc^ists on 
whether or not Batman is a lunatic vigilante, etc. 
The film retains the idea of televisual reference, 
tnit not only for the purposes of plot. 

The uses of the television screen in the film are 
generally split into two ga>up, which we might 
call external and internal. 

The first, the external use of TV, is the domain 
of the Batman's arch enemy, the Joker. As a 
character, the Joker s lunacy is overwhelming. As 
a sub^, his lunacy is a function of his inability 
to contain his own other in the way the Batman 
does. The Joker's other is Jack Napier, a psycho- 
pathic thug who falls into a vat of chemicals to 
emerge mth green hair, deathly white skin and a 
fixed rictus grin. The Joker spends the rest of the 
movie attempting to reduce everyone else (that is, 
all other subjects who are also objects) to his own 
state of hideous disfigurement. It is the supreme 
narcissistic projection, a psychosis which com- 
bin^ megalomania with an admirable under- 
standing of the essentials of mass media manipu- 



lation. In pc^ibly the best sequence of the film, 
the Jdc^ and his gai^ of hip-}K)p hodi^ms 
^lirfdy d^a^ ev^ work of art in Gc^m 
City's municipal gallery, which must surely be 
seen as a victory for the Fiankfurt Schocds' 
deluded prdetariat. The Joker wishes to external** 
ize his subjectivity by destroying teauty - he 
wishes to be, as he confesses to Vicki Vale, the 
'world's first fuUy functicming homidddl artist'. 
This is why he apprars on TV himself to tell the 
city he has poisoned their chemical producte, 
hijacking tte dt/ s network to impose his image 
on their screens at home, to impose his image on 
the viewer as receiver. 

TTie Batman never af^^ears on TV, In keeping 
with the f^ychic paradigm which ^tablislws the 
Batman as a transcendental sul^, he is always 
seeing, never seen. The sublets on the screens he 
views are always objects becau^ they are never 
allowed to look back, never allowed to acknowl- 
edge that they are being watched, acknowledge 
the gaze, become subjects. Batman is never a 
voyeur, always a viewer. The gaze, as Lacan 
suggests, exreeds the look. The function of the 
gaze is to inscribe the viewer in the desiring- 
machine that is also the dialecHc of lack and 
desire, of subject and object. But Batman is never 
determined by the gaze. Apparently, he controls 
it. In the primal, pre-linguistic space of the 
Batcave, he surveys his bank of TV screens. A few 
are tuned into the city's channels, others present 
video images shot inside Wayne Manor. It is here 
that Bruce Wayne first encountei^ his lover to-be, 
Vicki Vale. 

In the most significant sequence of the film 
psychoanalytically, Bruce Wayne meets Vicki 
Vale, but Batman does not. They meet in a huge 
hall filled with arms and armour, at the end of 
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widch B a vast ornate minor. Bruce Wayne is 
oUed away to become Batman and VkJu looks at 
terself in the mnor, first act of anyone's split 
into sul^ and ob^, or, as Cteleuze and 
Guattari would |nit it the firrf entry into the 
tyranny Oedijpus. Behind the minor, however, 
is a video camera, {Ejecting \m multipte image 
onto Batman's TV screens. The camera lem 
represents tiie Batman n^ofiymicaDy - he does 
not look at Vicki, but his canwra ensures her 
status as dfjet a. The assumfi^n is still fotman's 
contiol, hs ability to dfaix the effiect of the gaze 
on his own sub^vity. Ka^ Silverman identifies 
this as the 'male lcx>k': 

... in HdUywood film the mate subject generally 
strives to disbuiden himself of lackland the toc^ss 
most typical conduit of this disburdening 
(SilvOTnanimpp. 59). 

This look is also representative of the ntale 
subject's role in the symbolic order 

...classic dnema equates theex«nplary malesub^ 
with the gaw, and tocates the male eye on the skle of 
authority ami the Law even when it is also a carrier 
of desire. ( Silverman \989, pp. 62) 

Batman k an 'exemplary male subjecf pre- 
cisely to the extent he can efface his status as 
object, can become a transcendental subject. 

As viewers of Batman the movie, we could not 
possibly see the dizzying mise-en-abifTne of 
watching a screen watching a camera watching a 
TV saeen watching a video watching a mirror 
reflecting an ob^ of desire. To glean our filmic 
pleasure we identify with the camera first and 
Batman second. We share Batman's transcenden- 
tal subjectivity even as we assert our own by 
indulging this plausible fiction. But this identifi- 
cation is contingent on the right choices - the 



nece^ary dKacments, tite r^oessary objectifica- 
^ons, the roece^ary producticm of de^. It is in 
this way tl^t Batman might be seen to embody 
the suggestkm tl^t desire, both capitalized and 
sub^ctified. is an idedogical operattcm. ■ 
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iYINT INTO STORY 

iMMliti^ HmwB in Smrth Africa 

Eve Bertelsen 



This paper consists of an mtn^uctory d(K:uffwni 
(mtlining an approach to news analysis, pUau^ by a 
mH^topsectm. 

IfflHHlllCfliS!! 

Mows OS TVGmtj^ 

News apprars to occupy a special place within 
tetevisioiw and is usually treated to a different 
fbnn of aiial}^5 from that applied to other TV 
^res. It is i^aided as 'seri<His', and a^essed for 
its tnith or imjwtiality {the accuracy of its 
presentation of the real world 'out there'), while 
sitcoms, soap q>eias or police shows are dis* 
cus^ as entertainment, with attention being 
paid to their production values and varied 
storytelling forms. Let us igrore for a moment 
this traditional compartmentalisation, and ask 
about news a few standard questions that apply 
across TV genres. 

Who are the principal characters of news and 
how are they portrayed? What kiiul of storylines 
predominate? Can we identify a set of dramatic 
tensions/resolutions which are repeated night 
after night acting styles that qualify as effective/ 
ineffective, and narrative rules, agendas and 
interests that appear to regubte the or^nisation 
and presentation of the stories? It becomes clear 
that rews as story or narrative possesses many of 
the basic qualities of other stories and other TV 
genres. 

We could almost see it as an ongoing nightly 



soap opera in several acts, with a r^uiar cast 
(allowing for the occaskmal replacement). And all 
glued togetl^ in good da^c style with a well- 
known k>go and thme tune, a fiamiliar pkrt 
structure, easily accessible images and a depend- 
abte ommsdent narrator who will place the 
viewer in the most advantageous pc^tion to 
imdeistand ti^ narrative. 

If news is oi^ storytelling system among 
othere, then in order to analyse a news-story, we 
first need to grasp tite basic rules of news as 
narrative: new as a structure in a rule^vemed 
set of relations (i.e. a narrative system). Second, 
andof equal importance, we will consider ^ 
way in whidi these narrative rules 'go live' as 
tt^y hiteract with natk>nal and loai agendas. 
And finally, we wiD af^ly some of these ideas to 
various media narratives of a smgle recent event. 
Cape Town's 'Big March' of September 1989. 

Not all evCTts qualify as news. Nor can an event 
as such be communicated. It must be narrated 
(represented in a selection of words and images) - 
i.e. it must become a story in order to k ammuni- 
rated. The practice of news involves a discourse - 
a system of meaning-making rules for the 
selection and presentation of material, which is 
just as conventionalised as the rules governing 
the writing of a tragedy or a TV police series, and 
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appears to have gained international validity- 
TTi« rules of news narrative have been described 
by a number of niedia critics (Hall im pp. 128- 
138; Hartiey 1982, pp. 38-111; Fiske 1987, pp. 281- 
3(^). They can be briefly sunmiarised under the 
two headings of sekctm and presentation. 

News discourse is constructed aowdhig to 
pregiven categorks: jwlitical, foreign, domestic, 
aonomic, occasional, s{X)rt and weather, and 
'raw events' qualify as news insofar as they may 
be narrated as one of these types of story. Within 
these categories distmction is made between 
'hard' (conflict) and 'soft' (human interest) items. 
The point to be made here is that re^niless of 
what has happened in the world over the 
previous 24-hcHirs (millions of events affecting a 
vast range of people), only those which satisfy 
these categories will cross the threshold and 
appear as 'news'. 

Selection is helped by an informal paradigm of 
'neu^lues'. Events qualify more readily as 
newsworthy if they involve elite |H?rsons, are 
recent, negative and surprismg. Th^ criteria 
narrow down the range of acceptable ev'ents 
rather dramatically. News favoui5 the sodally 
powerful, who are presented repetitively and 
thus easily become tamiliar individual figures; 
it presents events as having a point of origin 
and clreure within the span of a day (there is 
little sense of continuous history or context in 
news); its hunger for n^ativity (disruptions of 
the YiormaD makes a strong unspoken 
statement about ordinary life, which is assumed 
to 1^ smooth-running, law-abiding and harmoni- 
ous. 



Fresenioibn/Nciirriion 

We have noted that a raw event cannot in itself 
be commimicated. Once it has qualified as 
newswortity, it must be mrmt^, that is, trans- 
formed into a story. In other words, it must 
become hmgmse (whether in words or VKual 
images). Hartley {mX pp. H»-9) identifies four 
'nwmenls' in this process of narrating events as 
news: 

a) Framing, The topic is established in an appar- 
ently neutral way: Today x hapf^ned at y*. 

b) Focusing, We are filled in on what the event is 
abouf. 

c) fkdising. The topic is made 'real by, for 
example, actuality film or dialogue from wit- 
nesses or experte (accessed voices). 

d) Clming, The 'wrap-up' by the narrator, which 
fixes or anchors the 'meaning' of the event. 

Thfe proc^ure employs the rules of classic 
storytelling as set <nit by Propp, Todorov et. al. A 
set of soQ^y approved norms/an equilibrium is 
disrupted, followed by a contest between the 
forces of 'normality' and the forces of 'disrup 
tion/deviation'. Order is finally restored by 
means of a series of strati^es of containment. In 
the case of news, whether in the press cr on TV, 
the 'neutral' narrator, while depicting various 
deviations from the noitn, ranks and contains the 
possible meanings that might be attributed to 
those events. Like the omniscient narrator of a 
classical story s/he offers a carefully chosen 
range of pc^ible definitions (embedded voices, 
dialogue, positions), all controlled and ranked in 
status by the his/her overarching neutral' 
narrative voice. 

The four narrative moments are easy to 
identify. In a newspaper piece the opening 
paragraph will set out the bare 'facts' (a); 
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succeeding paragraphs will elaborate, supplying 
further details (b); selected opinions will be 
sought (c); and a final section will wrap up the 
story, again using the voice of the opening (d). On 
TV news the pattern is tlw same. The iwwiarader 
(anchorperson/franung narrator) begins the 
slcay, si«aking to camera in an all-knowing 
marmst (with the help of the teleprompt) (a). 
S/he passes the viewer on to the corresptwdent 
(feporter or commentator) who places the event 
in context and supplies interpretation (b). This is 
usually followed by a film report of the actuality 
'out there' (c). And then the final wrap-up id). 
Each item is narrated in more or less the same 
way, and critics have noted that the bulletin as a 
whoL, the 'macro-story' takes on the shape of 
each of its component parts, with the more 
disniptive items of the opening minutes moving 
via softer' stories to the relative normality of the 
sport and weather. The final mollifying 
'goodnighr smile rrtums us to the ordinary 
world, with the assurance that all the disruption, 
conflict and deviance 'out there' is beinj taken 
-are of, made sense of on our behalf by those who 
nutter. We need not concern ourselves further, 
and may now relax and enpy prime time. 

So: news is simply another TV genre, a linked 
set of repetitive, entertaining stories involving 
intrigue, violence, romance and revenge, in which 
a small cast of well-known characters go through 
the motions night after night Approved norms 
are subverted to be later restored. Heroes and 
villains take up their apjwinted places, with 
action and dialogue predictably scripted. Let 
battle commence: Dynasty or Who's the Baas? or 
SA Law. Looked at this way, it would seem that 
news as a narrative system is 'written in advance' 
of any particular broadcast. All that remains for 



the pumalist is to slot in a few local details. 
Yes, hit 

While this 'structural' approach to news makes 
some telling points about the universal nature of 
storytelUng rules (i.e. all stories/narratives of a 
certain kind seem to emptoy similar codes), there 
is clearly something more at slake here. It 
scarcely explains why news is such a jealously 
guarded and holly contested area of TV. News 
clearly sets out to do more than just entertain. It 
makes a claim on tfw 'real' that is of a different order 
from that of other TV form. The aim of this paper/ 
workshop is to prt>pc^ an approach to teaching 
news which will take account of both factors 
(arguably of equal importance): 

a) news as entertainment {a storytelling genre 
among others) and 

b) the underpinning drama or 'deep enigma' of 
'ly news that accounts for its serious status. 

I will put it this way: 

Neu^ offers a prime exampyle of discursive conflict: 
eivry news item, every broadcast, is a small drama 
forming part of a larger ailtitral contest over the xoay 
reality may be signified. 

Discmhrs Conflict |CMff»xti»«9| 

We have established that news is a TV genre 
amongst others, and that it involves a pre-given 
system of narration. However its defining feature 
seems to be that it sets out to narrate not fjcHonfl, 
but 'real' events, drawn from the world but 
there'. It transforms events into stories, using the 
mediation of words and complex images. In TV 
this also involves camerawork, in which shot 
size, angle, camera movements and editing all 
interpret the events they set out to represent. 
What seems urgent at this point is ti> try to 
establish a way of talkmg about these promiures 
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thai wUI take into account not only the pressures 
coming from the direction of news partioe itsd/. 
but also those from the amttngent world in which 
the depicted events take place and in which real 
reaUere and viewers both participate in events 
and receive media nwssages. 

Contemporaiy theory asserts that events do not 
in themselves, mean. It sees culture as a site of 
struggle, where genders, races, age groups and 
classes are engaged in an ongoing contest about 
the ways in which meaning will be produced for 
the human world in language. This is often caUcd 
'discursive smiggle' or the struggle to control the 
rules of signification. Both events and language 
are regarded as 'multivocal': liable to different 
interpretations by different social groups, who 
continuously attempt to fix, in their own inter- 
ests, the way signs (words, images) will be 
allowed to make the world mean. By implication, 
this involves a contest over the way in which 
human culture and society will be organised. 
This stru^^e in discourse thus forms a crucial part 
of the struggle for social power. These arguments 
about the production of social meaning have 
considerable explanatory force in the analysis of 
media texts, and particularly of news. 

Hegemony 

Following Gramsci and Althusser, Marxist 
theoriste see culture as an area of exchange on the 
model of the economic marketplace. Cultural 
agencies such as the law, the family, education 
and the media have the crucial role of translating 
stxial antagonisms into terms which will 'make 
sense' of such tensions (e.g. of gender, race and 
class) so as to secure people's submission to the 
basic interests of the system. The interests of the 
powerful groups in society (often crudely 



totalised as 'the ruling class') are thus made to 
appear neutral and general ('natural') and 
command the consent of the nation as a whole. 
Ideally, this is done without coercion by reaching 
into and structuring the daily experience of 
people, containing their aspirations within 
acceptable bounds and aligning their interests so 
that groups and individuals live' their experi- 
ence in a way that endorses the social authority 
of the powers that be. People develop a sort of 
'common sense' - an internalised or nahiralised 
set of frames for making sense of reality. (See 
Althusser 1977, pp. 153 ff ) This is sometimes 
called 'imagination'. It involves a quite compli- 
cated cultural shorthand. 

U is uniwrtant to note here that hegemonic 
work is by no means a strategy exclusive to 
capitalism, a sinister plot of one funicular 
historical class. Linguistic and narrative theory 
demonstrate conclusively that strategies of 
'naUiralisation' are an intrinsic dynamic of 
human language per se, and also supply the basis 
of most classic nanative forms: one's 'mother 
tongue' seek*? to disappear, to render itself 
invisible, ar does any self-respecting classic 
narrator. And since human beings are tireless 
users of language and obsessional spinners of 
tales, what we have to do with here is the nature 
of human culture itself. On a daily basis we 
continuously lake in data and process it, accom- 
modating it to our knov, n frames of reference 
In a more complex way, this is what is going 
on in the production of news. What is at issue in 
any story is not a simple question of truth or 
falsehood, objecHvity or bias (perhaps objecHvity 
is the greatest myth of all). It is rather a matter t)f; 
WHOSE frames are supplying the wowirij; of tk'st 
civjtts? WHOSE intercaharebcin^ natnraUscd in 
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this jmrtkular ca$c? Whether the meanings/ 
interests are those erf the so-called ruling cla^ or 
thoscof tfie woricers, time of men or iho^ of 
wom«i, we have to do with hegemonic woA. 
Hegemony, then, is an extrapolation to the social 
phere of tfie basic meaning-making activity that 
enables each of us as individual meml^ of a 
language group to hinction, and allows us, by 
processing the raw material of our experience 
through available frames, to rope with the world. 

Cr»b of He^eimmjf 

In spile of the pervasiveness within culture of 
hegemony's naturalising work, at certain critical 
limes in their history societies may experience 
what Gramsci terms 'a crisis of hegemony'. This 
occurs when social tensions mount to a point 
wheie the consensual terms of reference can no 
longer take the strain, and the possibility opens 
up for constructing new varieties of social 
meaning. This presents an exciting prospect for 
cultural workers, Ai^iably, this is something like 
the situation we find ourselves in in South Africa 
today. Stuart Hall sums il up: 

A crisis irf hegemony marks a pmfi)und rupture in 
Ihe political and economic life of a stviety, an accu- 
mulation of contradictions. If in moments of hege- 
mony everything works spontanet>usl y so as to sas- 
tain and cnfonre a particular form of class domina- 
tion while rendering the basis of that social authority 
invisible through the mixrhanisms of the production 
of consient, the moments when the equilibrium of 
consent Is disturbed ... are momeriL^ wlini tfte whole 
bam of poUtkfi! Imtienihip and cultuml aufhorifti h^- 
earner i\vfHr<i61 and ivtikiikd. (Hallet.al. 19g2, pp. 217) 

The causes of such crises are diverse. For Gramsa 
they occur 

either because the ruhng class has failed in some 
major political undertaking for which it has re- 



Huesled, or lOTribly extracted, the consent of the 
brawl ma^ ISouth Afriom examfdes abound I or 
because laj]ge groups Ihe cites especially peasants 
and petit btmigeois intellectuals! have j^^ed sud- 
denly from f^tical pos^vity tocertain activity, and 
put forward demands, %vhich taken k^etl^, albeit 
not organically formulated, add up to a revolution. 
(Gramsci 1971, pp. 210) 

More generally, economic cris^ are an acid test 
of h^emony. Whether or not such crises result in 
a direct challenge to authority depends on the 
extent to which donunant groups can continue to 
limit popular struggles and aspirations within 
acceptable bounds (such as, say, wage disputes or 
free school books) or whether, to the contrary, 
these move beyond such limits to challenge the 
distribution of economic and political jxjwer 
within the society as a whole. In a situation of 
crisis of h^emony while the dominant classes 
may still ruk, they no longer lead. 

It seems redundant to say thai at present the 
South African state, in Gramsdan terms, rules 
rather than leads. While its authoritarian struc- 
tures are all still in place (ideological: churches, 
schools, media and repressive: courts, army, 
prisons) the country is experiencing a major crisis 
of confident? in the moral authority of the ruling 
bliK. What has been interesting in media terms, at 
least since the I^fiana* Campaign of 1989 and 
the sut^n^uent lifting of obtain restrictions in 
February of this year, is the way in which many 
cultural frames and meanings which had thus far 
(with whatever justification or lack of it) seemed 
firmly fixed, appear to be slipping their mix^r- 
ings. So strong and widespread is the desire to 
establish a new order (scenarios, of course varv 
widely), that events which just last December 
would have been unequivtKally signified in the 
various media ('illegal march'; terrorist bi>mb- 




ing'; •black-on-black violence'; etc.) have come to 
be susceptibte to re^lefinition. If titere appears to 
be a pcsitive gerfuie for diange from whatevtff 

direction, the oddest of bedfellows rush in to 
stamp their meaning m the event and claim it as 
their owa At the other end of the spectrum, 
tnstaiHies of violence are now mulled over, 
speadated about, and all but condoned by a 
press eagCT not to put a foot wrong in these 
equivocal time« 

tterytalHiHI In Cmrtvxt 

What we are interested in, then, is the dynamic 
interaction that takes place between certain 
general storyidling rules that are appropriated by 
news practice, and specific historical conditions. 
For although the rules of both language and 
narrative appear to obtain a certain autonomy, 
they are, trf couree, socially created by men and 
women pursuing their intereste in concrete 
historical situations. They are basicalty contractual 
or arbitrary systems which depend on social consent, 
and exist only insofar as they are used. In this 
sense 'discourse' is best understood as the 
different kinds of use to which language is put. It is 
within discourses that language systems and 
social conditions meet. Signs (wonis, images) and 
theu- referente (the phenomena they represent) 
'go live' only within particular discourse. 
j5i5courses are generated by the interaction 
between the signifying systems irf bnguage and 
real historical conditions. Thus discourses 
partake of the systemic rules of language itself 
and of stOTytelling/ narration, and in so doing 
they signify historical expenence and simulta- 
neously produce meaning for it. Discourees do 
not 'reflecf their linguistic, social or historical 
determinants: they vxrk on them in langitage, 



transforming these raw mateials into a 
recc^nsable product that we acc^t as femiliar. 
just as there is ccm^t competiticHi within eadi 
bngua^ group as to permissiWe deviations from 
the code, with a 'standard' being established (e.g. 
Standani En^ish, the dialect of the most eco- 
nomically and pditically powerhJ sectors of the 
community) against whidi 'errors' are judged 
and con«cted, so in disccmrses we are pasuaded 

to consent to the entrenched differences within 
the cultural/political system (masculine/ 
feminine; legitimate/illegitimate; normal/ 
deviant). 

These ideas were followed by a scrutiny of a 
series of ntedia texts which set out to depict a 
single event (Cape Town's 'Big March' of 13 
September 1989,) and to see whether these 
concepts help us to understand some of the 
dynamics involved. 

Worluiiop 

(What follows is a brief summary of the work- 
shop discussion.) We began by looking at the 
following narratives of the March: 
/Ir^us. 13/9/89; 

SateUte feeds (ITN; ABC; BBC etc.), 13/9/89; 

ITO (Channel 4) News, 13/9/89; 

BBCl News, 13/9/89; SATV News, 13/9/89. 

Argus, 13/9/89; Cape Times, 14/9/89; 

Argus, 14/9/89; South, 14/9/89. 

Weekly Mail, 15/9/89; Vrye Wt'C«*im<, 15/9/89. 

DISCUSSION 
The Haw Event' 

At the outset we decided that any event is, in 
itself, 'overdetermined': it is composed of a 
number of divert individuals and groups, each 
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with its own agoida ami interests. On an occa- 
sion sudi as this one, conflicting interests are 
voluntarily submerged in a shared, general set of 
concom But the CDi^tuent elements are 1^ no 
means lost; tiieir tnices are present in the variety 
of banrors, slc^ans and behavknirs which make 
up the visible 'evenf . Anotl»r way of describing 
this is that the event is 'multi-vocal' - it speaks 
with many voices, and is best understood as a 
temporaiy and unstable synthesis of discourses. 
With some grasp of the local political situation, 
we could anticipate which of these discourses (or 
slorytelling/meaning-making systems) might be 
selected and play a prominent role in the various 
media narratives of the event, 

Fomtal aniduras of Maws: Sd^lion & 

The event qualifies as 'news' by virtue of its being 
recent, negative and surprising, and the involve- 
ment ol elite persons' in the form of the mayor, 
MP s, and prominent religious and community 
figures, especially Archbishop Tuhi and the 
reverend Alan Boesak, international media 
laiowiis'. 

We noted that all of the prws stories, whatever 
their bias, are similarly structured in the way they 
frame, focus, realise and dose the meaning of the 
event (the internationally accepted 'inverted 
pyramid' style). The photos in each paper 
comprise one high-angled long shot showing the 
size and prt^ress of the march, and a medium 
dose-u^ of the leadmg figures. Their captions 
direct the reader to notice certain features and 
ignore others. Headlines, choice of data, elements 
mcluded in the newsphotos (plus their captions) 
and the choice of witnesses (accredited voices) all 
mutually support each other in the procedure of 



'clTOure', or the strategy of produdng a sdngle, 
univocal Ineaning' fw the event We id«itified 
the hdsic interest in all the stories as the element 
of equilibrium/disequilibrium, or poloitial threat 
to public order. Having thus established the 
shared or geiwial ^tures of news-^ory, we 
moved on to tl^ more interesting ta^ of identify- 
ing the diff«mes between than: the ways in 
which the specific interests and agendas (do- 
sures) of each newspaper intCTvene. 

Hegemoiric Worlc: (a) Itie P»ws 

What and whose nwsaning is being 'anchored, 
fixed or nahiralised' in each case? The task here is 
dual: technical and ideological. How do these 
specific agendas intersect with the technical 
procedures outlined above? Very briefly, our 
findings were as follows: 

The narratives in the Argus and the Cape Times 
are very similar. Both construct the event as a 
'dvil rights' or 'peace' march. In the Argus 
(Thousands in Peace March'), the key phrase is 
'commonsense prevailed'. The main photo 
centres the banner stating' PEACE IN OUR CITY' 
and bouquets are handed out to all: to de Klerk 
for allowing the first march in years, to the police 
for staying out of sight, and to leaders, marshals 
and partidpants for a peaceful event. The DP 
members and mayor are invited to give privi- 
l^ed comments (a close-up of Colin Eglin on pp. 
3) and anchor the meaning of the event. The Cape 
Times CMarch for Peace') report is almost 
identical. Selected leadeis are named, pichired 
and accessed, and again it is hailed as 'a victory 
for common sense' (read: the hegemony of the 
existing dvic and parliamentary leadership?). It is 
important to note what is repressed, 
backgrounded or silenced in these reports (as in 
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Die Burger, below), namely, the numerous 
banners of extra-parliamentary oi^anisations, 
jnd notably she ANC, plus the voices of their 
leadi rs (who organised and marshalled the entire 
fvent >. Die Burger offers an interesting inflection 
in its headline: 'Volksraad sal Praat oor 
Massaoptog: Duidende bring Kaapstad tot 
stilstand'. Still equivocal about the new de Klerk 



'openness' policies (only a day old!), its priority 
is to reassure its readers, mainly National Party 
supporters, that things aren't getting out of hand. 
Mention is made of a strong UDF and ANC 
presence: 'Die ANC vlag is vertoon, maar op 
veisoek van die organiseerders verwyder' . This 
interestingly misrepresents what actually 
occurred at the city hall, where all of the speeches 
were given above the enormous black, green and 
gold banner draped across the front of the 
balcony. 

Moving on to South and Vrye Weekblad, we are 
presented with an altogether different event. 
Simth's headline is 'PEOPLE'S CITY' in large 
capitals, and the whole front page consists of a 
single picture with a range of union, community 
and UDF banners, with the ANC one centred and 
prominent. The caption leaves little room for 
doubt as to the meaning of the event: 'Historic 
Marth: The African National Congress banner 
was unfurled m the centre of Cape Town on 
Wednesday...' We also noHced that the photo of 
the crowd, although from a high angle, clearly 
shows the facial features of individuals, who are 
rendered as pinpricks in the other papers. The 
story stresses popular leadership and formulates 
the event as a major act of defiance, radicalism 
and solidarity: here 'the people' are not simply 
citizens of Cape Town following the lead of civic 
dignitaries, but the dispi>ssessed re-occupying 
their" city. Vryi' Wii-iWoJ is quite close to this 
version with its New Afrikaner anan:hv»-liberal- 
ism: 'Hier kom ^people's power'!': 'Die ANC vlag 
oor die balkon van die stadsaal het op dramatiese 
wy^ die historiese befekenis van die dag 
tuisgebring'. 

In each of the above cases, we noted the ways 
in which all the elements of signification combine 
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to construct a single, uni vocal meaning for the 
event 

Hegmnk Woffc 0^ TeSevi^ 

We were interested in how similar the construc- 
tion of an event into story is l^^een pi^ and 
TV news. On TV the supposed 'neutrality' of the 
iinchorperson serves to autlwnticate the carefully 
selected series of inwges and opinions which 
comprise flie report. Tl^ SATV news opens with 
fulsome praise for de Klerk's new 'openness' 
policy, and reads the March as the first vindica- 
tion of this. The prepress is foUowed in a series of 
long-shots, interspersed with clc»e-t:ps of the 
leaders (Tuhi, the mayor, the DP). At the dly hall 
the camera studiously avoids the balcony and its 
ominous covering, carefully focussing only on the 
faces above (this requiring rather tortuous shote 
from sid^ angles). Inside the l^U we are permit- 
ted, for the first time in yeai^, to see communify 
leaders making speechf But we do not hear 
their actual words, only a voice-jver paraphra.^i*?. 
All 'alternative' banners are excised from the 
footage dvoughout. The mayor wraps up the 
^vtu^ with an inniKuous statement about 
bn^therhr xl and lo', ? (his represents a triumph 
ot narraf . selection; exclur.ioii ar well as a mapr 
feat on the prrt the CiWera operators anu Uid; 
editors. The report is very uui: to that of Die 
Bur^rr in its anxiety to suiiulnmcously commend 
a shiii ; t government f nlic> and reassure the 
white fubiic. 

The presentation of t V event on overseas TV 
channtb in no way offers an ^*xception to ihe^ 
rules. What we noticed there is the way in which 
(just as in th : South African narratives) material 
must be brought into line with or 'framed' by 
discourses available to that particular range of 



viewers. In both the C3wnnel 4 and ABC verskn«, 
the March was presented as a 'dvil rights' evcait 
on the lines of tfie American Wack expaience or 
similar peaorful public protests in Britam, hi other 
words, whatever its local sigmficani5e, either to its 
partkif^ts OT the agendas erf local South African 
political groupings, it can only be made 'nreaning- 
ful' to overseas viewers if accomodated to thdr 
known frames of understandii^ the political and 
and swial discourse available to tiiem. Both 
describe it as a *dvil rights march', ignore local 
labels (COSATU, UDF, Ca') and concentrate on 
the presence of Tuhx and Boesak, whose names 
alone have the power to make any event interna- 
tional news- The consonance of this liberal' 
disco\.se with that of the South African English 
press was noted. 

The Big Qu^tion which was finally posed was: 
What, then is the final 'mining' of the event? 
Can it be said to have a single meaning at aU, or is 
its meaning only to be found m the variety of 
discourses that compose and/or narrate it? 
Cleariy each of us, as a citizra, and hopefully, 
politirally engaged and concerned individual is 
pfw'pared to defend the greater 'truth value' of 
one of these versions over the others, 1 have my 
o'vrt preference, based on careftiDy considered 
prioriti«* One of the aims of this exercise was to 
c » I /ourage a greater awareness of the complex 
arid conflictual strategies by which social mean- 
ing is ccnsaiided. And also to provide some tools 
for responsit>Iy intervening in this important 
activity: the struggle in discourse; the contest over 
the way our reality may be signified. ■ 
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liHvodvcffimi 

If you ask students, particularly women students, 
what they think about the portrayal of women in 
the media, you will find that very few are 
offended, outraged or irritated. Most students 
believe that the media simply reflect what 
women are in society, or what they want to be. H 
you were to provide evidence for example, of 
women posing provocatively with prwiucts that 




don't relate to them, say men's shoes, you are 
likely to be met with the duxig of shoulders or a 
defence of the image on grounds of fun - 'ifs just 
an ad'. It is precisely this response that reveals 
the power erf the mass media unobtrusively to 
assist in tlffi social ccmslruction of gender by 
making their representations appear 'natural' or 
'real' or 'real allemalives'. 

Bm this revelation will seldom be immediately 
obvious to students and if you pwint it out at this 
stage you will discover irritation and defensive- 
ness because even where oppression is experi- 
enced or witne^ed by women it is seldom 
conceplualis€si as aich. Alvarado el al (1987) 
su^ests that such antipathy towards studies of 
sexism is founded on the fact that women 
consciously or unconsaously believe they can 
subtly exeil power through their limited and 
contradictory roles in society. For many feminin- 
ity seems one valuable asset thfft society has not 
been able to wrest from them. By challenging 
their acceptance, indeed endoreemenl, of these 
ima^, you are countering yezrs of socialisation 
during which the more they have conformed to 
th«e images as girls and women, the more they 
have been rewaided. That is why initially 
exploring with students the ways in which the 
media construct gender involves confrontation 
and negotiation of meanings - one is challenging 
perceptions which are rooted in the way things 
are. 
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If one understands gender as the ways in which 
feirauty and masculinity, relatiwiships and 
sexuality are conceptualised and prescribed in 
sodely. It is not only equally interesting but 
probably necessary to pose the question of media 
images in rdation to men. Although initially male 
students (and indeed female students) revel in 
the machismo of male media ima^, they often 
also begin to discover how burdened they are by 
trying to fulfill the impresible expectations of 
men created by the media. But for reasons of time 
and because I largely teach women students, I 
shall focus on media representations of women. 

An unthreatening, unj^reonalised way of 
starting off such a study is by getting students to 
create collages from magazines with the theme of 
women, or men or family or homosexuals or 
working women. This provides a tangible but 
unpersonalised basis for intiwducing a discussion 
of questions like what is meant by the tem 
gender. How does it differ and how is it related 
to sex? These are very often understood to be the 
same thmg by students because they see the one 
as explaining the other. If sex is taken to refer to 
biological difference^ and gender to differing 
social expectations of men and women then onp 
can move on to discuss whether sexual differ- 
ences 'nahiralise' (Alvarado et al 1987, pp. 177) 
the saial and economic inequalities which 
characterise gender relations the world over. 

Because students are apparently so content 
with gender images in the mass media, exposing 
to students the dozens of studies done which 
document the exploitative ways in which women 
are represented by the media, not only fails to 
bring them closer to gender issues but also fails to 
engage hem over niedia issues. One way of 
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allowing students to discover for thensdves the 
nairow vrays in which women are imrted by the 
mass media, is through content analysis. (It needi 
to be reasonably ri^rous if it is going to be 
worthwhile, and if it is going to be included 
should be a relatively in-depth course project.) 
Sludi® done by studente recently have found 
that Cosmojxilitan contains more sexually exploit- 
atiw advertising than Scvpe magazine, (which 
involved grappling with defining what sexually 
exploitative advertising is, and trying to explain 
why this was so). Another study found that 
ma^r women cl«racters in soap opera only fall 
into four categoric, and those that aren't filling 
traditional roles, are presented as not very nice 
ladies. Other studies examined the portrayal of 
women and gjrls in cartc»ns, another found that 
women only appear on the front pages of 
newspapers as victims or adjuncts to men and on 
the sports pages largely for their attractiveness as 
opposwi to six)Tte prowess. 

Students are big mass media cansumers, but 
they have seldom thought beyond the appear- 
ance of the product. Media instihiHons are vague 
and distant things which most students only 
experience at the reception end - where assess- 
ment of ronlent is not encouraged and the form is 
made invisible. Projects, like the content analysis 
examples above, are usehil because they operate 
in the realm of the familiar but present new ways 
of looking at it. Having to develop classification 
cat^ories and methods of enumeration compels 
them to consider the network of processes of 
origination, selection and gatekeeping, treatment, 
economies of time and space that characterise the 
prtxiuction of media prwiucts. 

While having allowed students to identify 
sexism in the mass media for themselves may be 
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a more worthwhile exCTcise Aan having distantly 
fonnulated data presented to them, to end hei^ 
(as many cmirse outlines do) would be counter- 
productive. Having gone through that process 
they may be left all the more with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of helplessness in the face of an imf^ 
etrable value-reproducing machine. To perceive 
of oneself as a victim is paralysing. So, having 
sto|:^ed this awi»ome machine to examined the 
products, it is crucial to provide students with the 
undtrstanding to contest what is represented as 
the obvious. At least when the machine starts 
agaui, as it must, they can realise the contents are 
not as inevitable or 'natural' as they might 
appear. 

CoAtml 

It is again at the level of reception and the 
familiar tlwt one can provide a broad context for 
image analysis. This can demonstrate how 
meaning is produced and how it is not static or 
'the truth'. The construction of content initially, 
but later also form, can be examined by unpack- 
ing images. One can present students with 
representations of women and girls from the 
mass media and ask them to compare this to their 
own experience, or their knowledge of their 
mothers, or their sisters, or their girlfriends. (This 
is of course in itself problematic as experience is 
very often filtered through media created 
perceptions of reality. See Funkhouser and Shaw 
on how synthetic experience shapes social 
reality). Can all mothers put their babies to sleep 
in seconds when friends call, as they do in soap 
operas? Do you suddenly beaime sexually 
irresistible after using Clearasil face wash or 
Impulse deodorant? Do you look attractive and 
feel so in amtrol wh^^n you One-step your kitchen 



floor^ Or nu>re significantly does the image of 
white women dining flooi^ at all, really 
resonate in South Africa? Why can one barely 
find images of women in the hard news pages of 
newspapers to discuss? Why do women require 
separate banking or insurance jx)Uries to men? 
Or does the use of household antiseptic allow 
you to bond with your child? {Figure 1 ) 

If these few examples are not representative ot 
women perhaps others are disputable. Students 
have often ateorl^ entirely the notion of an 
alternative reality, so while amtent does not 
reflect their experience it holds the promise of a 
better I jvelife, marital relationship, motherhocxJ. 
(Figure 2) (Another way to understand why the 
obvious appears to so is by making it unfamil- 
iar or unconventional: tor example, we can put 
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men in Ute place of wcmten in admtisements 
which often demonstrate their ateundily.) 

If one thc-n examines a sj^fic image and asks 
students to describe it, one might find there is 
initially consensus on its meaning. But if you 
demand another reading of it, students may come 
up with a range of interpretations. This exposes 
that there are differenHal readings of images 
although student might initially find tloemselves 
resorting to the 'preferred reading' which reflects 
the dominant values and beliefs of society. The 
way contexts and audience expectations a>mbine 
in diffe^.mt ways to provide different decodings 
can also be explored (Figure 3). Block out the 
Cameo brand name and see how it influences 
meaning. This also provides an obvious 
example of the way women are objectified (or 



perform a sddy decorative function) by literally 
beii^ ti^ated as inanimate in a way tiiat alloi'^ 
their physical dismantling, (See also Figure 4,) 

Wmt m 

But peiliaps Ite mcst revealing aspect of gender 
COT^niction by the mass media because of its 
invisibility, is form. To be able to challenge media 
rqjresenlations of wOTt«i and to be able to 
c<mstnict cdtemative femeworks, students need 
to explore rtte relationship between the content of 
media ims^ of w<Hnen and their fwm. And this 

usdful in revealing how all images are con- 
structed in terms of a number of codes - aesthetic, 
cultural and technical. Again one can demon- 
strate these codes by using them unconvention- 
ally. It should also indicate that while the 
medium deternunes the ranges of possibilities, 
the actual use to which they are put are culturally 
restrained. 

This also opens up an examination of why 
certain images are considered more real that 
others. Riotc^phic and especially electronic 
visual images are cor^sidered more 'real' than 
print images or the ways genres influence 
content. (Figure 5) By way of introducing the idea 
that images carry extra textual meanings, one can 
consider the various meanings of a single image 
of women in a newspaper, on television and in a 
film at the cinema. 

One car play for shidents advertisements or 
documents ri« where men's voices are used and 
d^k student^'' 1 3 comment on the extract. Seldom 
is the use of the 'establishment voice' queried, 
even v,^hen it is um^ to articulate the thoughts of 
the won\an present in the extract. One can ask 
students to consider v^hat the effect of a young 
African woman's vou . would have on the same 
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visudl representation* 

B&ides such ideolc^kal considerations, what 
such a study of form ^ouM involve is a 
deconstructtcm of the in^ge in terms of the 
technical codes used to construct it, so the process 
of production can be made evident or 
demystified. Textual analysis of production 
allows us to stop the mass mediated gender flow, 
which knit together various entertainment and 
infomnation programmes and advertisements. 
Practical exantinations of audience onstruction 
also exposes the pnc»duction and plaiming aspect 
of the mass media 'vhich go£» un^estioned. 

One can examine the title sequence of the soap 
operas or the jingles of advertisements or the 
colour and typeface of programutt names in 
order to understand audience construction. 
Students can consider the choice of continuity 
announcers and voice-overs. How do they 
function as role models or role reinforcers? Why 
do women's magazine covers use representations 
of women which seem to objectify them or 
present them in ways which are sexually alluring 
if they are trying to sell to women? (Figure 6 & 7) 
What is the thinking behind the construction of 
audience for the women's section of the daily 
newspapers? A useful exercise is to get students 
to redesign the day's television schedule* with 
different assumptions about women to those that 
inform conventional planning. 

What one is working towards with students is a 
realisation that reality is always 're-presented'; it 
cannot simply be presented or revealed. The 
power of the media lies in this practise of 
revealing information or events to the audience, 
while mr? 'ng invisible the mechanism whereby it 
is made pijssible - realism. 



What we mean by realist ^hetks are those sets of 
coding and conventions which deny the materTality 
of diOT medium and the perce|Nions which disre- 
gani it, (Alvarado el al. 1987 pp 97) 

When students realise that reality is always 
mediated, they can see that the represenations of 
women are not as obvious as they had thought. 
While it would be incorrect to suggest to students 
that this knowledge would ptnvide them with 
the ability to directly change mass media 
representations of women or that changing mass 
media images would liberate women in society, 1 
think this process can be personally empowering 
largely because information is power. Without 
this sort of exposure, students not only don't 
have the information to challenge their oppres- 
sion but generally don't even have the informa- 
tion to know they are oppressed. ■ 
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A workshop by Clive Emdon 
SmMob 1 

Media contfcd cmd oportheid 

Joumaliste in our apartheid soriety contend with 
a vast array of laws and regulations which inhibit 
the proper reporting of infiirniation in almost 
every sphere of life. 

The most recent of these dirt- the successive 
States of Emergency i^ulations which 
among other things jve restricted the reporting 
of actions by security forces, and the right of 
photi>graphers or television ranvs to record the 
violena', and which give the police arbitrary 
powers to decide what may or may not be known 
abi^ut public violence We may be experiencing 
the final years of an authoritarian system which 
has pervaded the lives of two generations of 
South Africans. Cleariy it has taken its toll btith in 
terms of indi\idual and coHective rights and 
freetioms. Apartheid has had devastating effects 
on the media. In the past 42 years of Afrikaner 
nationalism, black and radical political opptments 
of the state were banned, banished, jailed or 
exiled most with controls and censi^rship of their 
pi>litical views. The liberal English-language 
press twrame a barometer of vaiut^ and the main 
critic of the Government. A tew black staffed 
newspapers developed a critical voice but by the 
mid-80s they and the flag-ships of the liberal 
press were so pinned down by legislation, they 
were either banned by the Ck>vemment or closed 



by their own managements. (Banning of Vti 
World, VJeehnd World and Voice in 1977; closure of 
Post, Weekend Post in 1979; and Rand Daily Mail 
and Sunday Expms in 1985.) The structure of a 
giant commercial press remained in the hands of 
four companies that published some 25 dailies, bi- 
weeklies and weekly ne^papers in English, 
Afrikaans and African langiages. Between them, 
they ran the national news agency, the South 
African Press Association (Sapa). (McGregor 
1987) 

There was no independent owncnihip of black 
newspapers until the Inkalha movement gained 
control of llan^a (1987) and no independent 
bn^dcasting until Capital Radio (1979) and the 
advent ofM-Nel (1985). 

Radio and television have not only been the 
main media for National Party propaganda 
dr ' ing these four decades, but have also become 
the palliative, the entertainer, the diversion for 
intelligent people from the hideous truths of this 
society. 

The 'alttrrnative pivss' were newspapers 
prixiuced by progressive grtiups and collectives 
for the community at large, black communities, 
community oi^anisations, trade unions, the 
church and studenh*. One of the main reasons for 
the development and proliferation of such 
newspapers in the 198(fe was the perceived failure 
of the commercial press to adequately reflect 
either the events or issues of the day. This was the 
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view of Uberal aiid fnppiesMve org^nisatioi^ and 
journalists who took initiatives to e^blish 
newspapers and news agenries, in most cases, 
using ftinds ftom intematicmal agencies and 
foi^ign govemmente, ( Wladtfy Mail has been the 
nuist successful of these. Financed initially by 
former Rand Ik dy Mail pumalists, it is fast 
becoming seen as a new style of indej^ndent 
'coounerciar newspaper. More in the 'alternative' 
mould: with alternative styles of oi^anisation, of 
writing, of news assessment and of alternative 
pohtio^, are or have teen the newspaper; 7^' 
Yoke, Noi^ Nation, Gmssrooti^, Simth, Stwwsfodn, 
UtnAfrika, New African, Indicator, Vrye Weekblaii, 
Cosatu News). 

British and American researchers in their 
criticjue of the commercial press, identify how 
structures of ownership and control as well as 
journalistic practices effect the way in which 
news is selected and used. Their criteria for 
evaluating the media can be applied to the South 
African press and broadcasting. When doing this 
what we can see is that the limited number of 
companies owning newspapers and the mo- 
nopoly of broadcasting ownership and control in 
South Africa allows for fewer voices and views, a 
greater propensity for control and internal 
censorship as well as manipulation of informa- 
tion. It also suggests that control and ownership 
of media can be translated direrjy into tangible 
political and economic power, furthering the 
interests of big business and government. 

When the questions of j^taffing and professional 
editorial decisions and pr i*:tices come under 
scrutiny, two issues arise which are relevant to 
the way the press ond broadcasting arc? dealing 
with the Natal violence: the commercial press is 
dominated by white n\ales and relatively tew 



black journalists are trained or hired, while the 
'alternative media' are dominated by and stafft^l 
mainly by a youngs group of black males. And it 
is almrot exclusively these two grouj^ that make 
the major decisions on what news should be used 
and in what way. There are historial structural 
reasons for the way the media cerates, and that 
ownership and control and staffing of the Natal 
media are elements of these. Further, the writer 
contends that newspaper practices in the 
pr^ were imported from Fleet Street as stan- 
dard British newspaper practice, and l^ve 
seldom been minified or changed to suit ItKal 
conditions. 

7 he writer suggests that the Natal press has 
failai to live up to or to support the pumalistic 
practices of the liberal British inixiel. This is 
particularly evident in its claim to be objecti\ e 
and the neutral purveyor of information in 
reflecting a full range of political opinion and 
information; and in its pretence at 'covering the 
newts', the main events of its Hme. 

This tehaviou** can in part bn^xplamed by the 
efRvts that ownership and cunirol have cm the 
practice of journalism. Editors; and senior 
executives of newspapers are carefullv seleck^ ti: 
hvst ser\\* the value nystem inherent io the 
company and Us intertsts. Such people c^.re 
n?sponsible for all newsrtnim and production 
practices. 

It may also be explained by pn>fessiv>nal inertia, 
caused by subjection to State lt*^islative ctmtrols 
for such long periixls of time, by there binng 
dominant companies without i>pposition in the 
area for so long, as well as following lrit\i 
journalistic methods withr?ut innovation or 
challenges as regards these practices, 

Brwdcasting has had little or no oppi>sition or 
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competitors in its fields of practice 
(newsgathering and production). As suggested 
above it has used by the ^te as a main 
conduit for apartheid policy. Not until February 
19W has the SABC contemplated a more wide- 
ranging style of broadcasting allowing for views 
counhfT to those of the ruling party. 

How rtie medm is viewed 

More than any other public agency, the press and 
broadcasting have the task of defining social 
reality for us. When these agencies are inept or 
become contaminated this process becomes 
distorted. When such agencies and their pro- 
cesses of gathering and constructing information 
for consumption an? submerged in an authoritar- 
ian society such as this, the distortions become 
endemic- 

In Natal both the leaders of the ANC/UDF/ 
CCKATU grouping and Chief Mangosuthu 
Buthele/i'? Inkatha movement have been critical 
and at times condemnatory of lx>th press and 
broadcasting in this region. For this purpose, a 
brief outline of their pt>sitions must suffice. 

AIMC/UDF/COSATU leaders see the press in 
Natal as representing business interests in this 
region. Historically, tlis press had on one hand, 
failed to adiH^uately retail the alliance's struggle 
within the apartheid system and at the same 
tmie, had supported the homeland leader Chief 
Buthele/i- 

Except ft>r the Sunda\f Tribum, Pobt Natal, and at 
times Natal Witnct^s, the Natal press had failed to 
rivord and reflect the scale of struggle against 
apartheid in this region. This was true of the rise 
of independent trade unions in the 197{te, and the 
campaigns against the inclusion of Durban 
townships in KwaZulu particulariy in the eariy 



198fe, the formation of the UDF and campaign 
against the tri<ameral Parliameait (1%3^), the 
formation of Craatu (1985); as well as the general 
resistance to the KwaZulu arih<mty and to the 
increasing militancy of die Inkatha movement. 
The alienee has found that some newsj^pers in 
the Natal pr^ {Dmly News, Natal Matury and 
llangff, before its sale to Inkatha) have nurtured 
and supported Chief Buthelezi as a man of peace - 
a moderate, Christian, homeland leader - with 
whom business inlereste could deal Over the 
yeare this press had supported each phase of 
Chief BuUielezi's rise within tribal Zulu politics 
as well as his strategies to secure power through 
the KwaZulu Authority, the Natal Indaba and the 
Inkatha movement. 

The ANC/UDF/COSATU alliance has seen the 
brwdcasting media of the SABC as a mouthpiece 
of the ruling National Party Government. As such 
it was both a pervasive mechanism for maintain- 
ing the machinery and rationale of apartheid. The 
SABC is seen as having maligned oi^anisalions 
and their leaders of the majority population and 
of distorting information so as to sustain apart- 
heid. For four decades it had failed to give 
anything but a privGovemment slant to news and 
views thus depriving the listening and viewing 
population of reliable infonnation. 

Chief Buthelezi and the Inkatha leadership's 
view of the Natal press has varied between 
contentment, displeasua^ and anger. Over the 
past two decades Chief Buthelezi had a good 
working relationship with a number of journalists 
employed on the Durban dailies, including the 
editors of these newspapers. The displeasure has 
been mainly with reports and features in the 
Sunday Tribune, written by particular journalists, 
as weil as intermittent repi^rts in the dailies 
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rrflecling badly cm his n^ie as peace-maker or on 
Inka ttia as the ouse erf vu>laK£ or ctmfUct. 

The cause of mtKt displ^ure has been Vw 
New ^rican iot ite claimed disrespect of Chirf 
Buthelen as well as ffx its bias for the ANC 
alliance and against Inkatha. 

Gavin Woods, Ae executive director of the 
Inkatha Institute, has said that despite a history of 
good relations particularly with the editors and 
seniT writers on the Duxi»n dailies, the entire 
press has become anti-Inkatha. Such bias was 
very difficult to counter with the supply of 
authentic information which often disproved the 
findings of so-called monitoring groups which he 
believed were 'all inside the ANC-UDF-COSATU 
camp' (Interview, March 1990). John Aitcheson is 
the deputy-director of the Centre for Adult 
Education of the Universiiy of Natal in 
Pietermaritzbm^ who is viewed by many 
journalists as the best source of current informa- 
tion on the conflict. He found Natal W/mpss had at 
times been the most consistent newspaper at 
covering 'the war', but that the press and 
broadcasting in general were neither uniform nor 
a>nsistent in covering the violence. 

To many journalists the violence is on-going 
and one of many assignments in this region and 
not necessarily the most important. 

Academic commentators and researchers 
agreed i»n a number of essential areas of interest 
which they suggested needed aHentiun by the 
media: 

• Press and radio referred uncritically to the 
Natal conflict as 'black-on-black violence'. This 
was seen as a simplistic definition as it removed 
the political dimension from the conflict and 
reduced it to something similar to mere faction 
fighting, endemic to the Zulus and to Natal. 



• Many writm identic Natal as a s|»cial case 
in South African poUti<s, while all the ingredients 
of covert state action in the use of the polk» and 
military as well as 'vigilantes' was evident. 

• Neivspapers tended to ignore tire context of the 
war in news reports. They did not remind readers 
of the low intensity vicrfence between the parties 
that has gone on for years. 

• Factors such as poverty, tribalism, gangsterism 
and other criminal activities that fuelled the 
conflict were often ignored. 

• The press and SABC in Natal had a specially 
imporfant role to give white readers and viewers 
specific information on the African areas so they 
could make rational and informed economic and 
political decisions affecting them. 

• The media needed to show the complexities of 
the situation and give the background to reporte 
to help readers and viewers understand these. 

• Newspapers and broadcasting, except in a few 
instance;, failed to do any meaningful investiga- 
tive journalism on the ongoing conflict 

• Staffers in both newspapers and broadcasting 
were able to handle the politics of the Berea and 
white areas, but failed to apply the same stan- 
dards when viewing black politics. 

Problems with covering the violence; 
jiNimdists' p^icef^ions 

In interviews with journalists covering the 
violeno? and those handling copy or news 
editing, it becomes evident that the hurdles of 
state censorship, laws affecting the press and 
regulations under the Emergency, are just part of 
what many perceived as obstacles to information 
getting into print, journalists had wide-ranging 
views on the Natal media's coverage of the 
\ iolence, some were critical, while others were 
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suppcfftive. 

Internal mechanisms for checking reports and 
the run flmwgh by a legal eye, always viewed as 
an essential part of dealing with contentious 
copy, had become so part of the system of news 
production, that they too were obstructive. The 
more obvic^s jnoblems caused by this method 
were the delays caused by over-cauticMi and 
interference by relatively conservative executives 
which ensut«l that 'news' then became irrel- 
evant. Less obvious were pervasive attitudes 
which became part of the newsroom culture. 
These were often political viewpoints generated 
jy key editorial executivis which effected 
everything that went into print Common 
perceptions of Durban journalists in the commer- 
cial press included the notions that follow. 

• The violence was seen as remote, and not 
essential reading for newspapers catering mainly 
for white readers (Natal Mercury). Reporters 
suggested that the news executives were 
'switched off' to the on-going violence and made 
the point that nothing new really happened, but 
that it was 'just a question of degree'. 

• There were real reasons why newspaper could 
not go on covering the violence: it was not 
newsy, and after a while, everything sounded 
similar if not the same. This was judging events 
by the copventicnal news criterion of necessitat- 
ing the dramatic, the unusual, the different, the 
important in terms of scale (the most violent, the 
biggest). One newseditor of a Durban-based 
newspaper declared to his staff that he did not 
want any more Ijlacks in the rain stories'. This 
signified an attitude that the repetition of 'hard- 
luck' reports as well as stories of oppression or 
repression could not or should not dominate the 
Sunday fare.) 



• On iwwspapers there was a lac* of discussion 
and debate in newsrooms. There was a level of 
discussion anumg editorial ewcutivesat 
succ^ive news conferences and anujng leader 
writere. But in the main, ^ became intellectu- 
ally sterile by depending on the 'tried and tested' 
system of generating and 'handling' newrs, year in 
and year out. The problem was that the 'system' 
was assumed, and the staff were bound by its 
practices. 

• In newsrooms there was an unstated central 
tenet that newspapers provided a social service as 
society's watchdog which included being the ears 
and the eyes of the silent majority. The contradic- 
tions of this position were only too evident, for it 
was essentially middle<lass white males who 
made the derisions about what news was given 
priority and what was ruled out. 

• On many South African daily newspapers news 
items generated by reporters might compete with 
as many as 500 other local, national and interna- 
tional stories. The violence in Natal tended to be 
eclipsed by newer stories and themes. The 
newspaper was not seen as the main social agency 
for providing sKtety with the minutiae of the 
ongoing conflict. 

• If it was taken seriou.sly, then too few staff were 
put onto the job of covering the violence. The 
editorial system required that on a daily newspa- 
per reporters pnxluced storie> all the time. News 
editors were reluctant to give additional unpro- 
ductive time. They could not afford full-time 
fwple although it really was a 'beat'. More 
people were needed on the job, including black 
journalists - cleariy not being able to speak Zulu 
was a handicap, although being white might 
protect the reporter's safety in some violent 
situations. 
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• Jounul^ WCTB neariy always at XKk tiying to 
maintain their professional integrity, their safety 
and tiieir jobs: trying not to put their souices at 
risk; bdi^ under con^nt threat erf being sued by 
Chirf Buftelezi; b«ng charged under the Emer- 
gency legislation or the Police Act; or being 
pereonally threatened with vitrfaice or of being 
injured by the 'comrades' in UDF youth leagues 
or by Inkatha fighting men; or being caught in the 
crres-fire. 

• News aiitors and sub^itors changed the copy 
(what was written) by laundering the language so 
as not to offend or feed the conflict. 

• Reporters did not get enough support from 
their colleagues especially the executives 
(newseditors, editors, chief subs). They saw 
thenwelves as being 'out on a limb' ait the time in 
the public eye, and their own credibility was 
often questioned. 

• The Natal violence was a crisis of national 
proportions which the media itself needed to 
realise as did the public. There was a need to 
identify it as a civil war' and to recognise the 
effects as similar to those in Beirut or Belfast. 

Journalists in the 'allemative press' identified 
the same K)rts of problems with maintaining their 
integrity with sources, and saw the following as 
the main reporting issues. 
Safety: It was easy to get access to the "comrades', 
being identified as alternative newspaper 
journalists, but they found they could not then go 
to Inkfitha sources without being threatened. 
The Police: Police officers in Natal in many 
instances ordered journalists, particularly black 
journalists, off the scene of violent episodes 
despite a relaxation in some emergency regula- 
tions about reporters being alIow«J into 'unrest' 
areas (since Feb 2, 1990). 



AaesK This was particulariy dif^kult in rural 
areas because of the lack of financial resources of 
newsjMpers, in particular their ladc of transport. 
It was also not in the interest, of journalists to be 
seen in the presence of police on the scene of 
violence. 

OHn)ifo al tfie Nafo) press 

In statii^ baldly the 'problem areas' of reporting 
the violence, clearly it is difficult to make value 
judgement and generalisations about the merits 
or demerits of practices in such complex institu- 
tions as the press and broadcasting media. 
Complex because each has its own traditions and 
value systems and that the behaviour of indi- 
vidual pumalists or their newspapwre often 
contradict the 'main' observations at times. 
However some clear and unambiguous ques- 
fions arise which need to be answered in a focus 
on the way the media have covered the violence 
in this region. There have been several obvious 
failures, such as those elaborated below. 

• Faihjre to identify the socio-economic backdrop 
to the Natal violence as a struggle -iver r^ources, 
and to identify the rural and urban authorities in 
this region as being under the control of the 
KwaZulu Authority, and hence Inkatha; 

• Failure to indentify where the large numlvr of 
arms and access to ammunition was coming 
from; 

• Failure to reflect adequately on the effects of 
the conflict on a school-going v neration in terms 
of the disruption of schools ami teaching, the 
psychological effects of on-going violence, or to 
report adequately on Inkatha vigilante attacks on 
children at schools resulting in deaths and 
injuries; 

• Failure to report the massive decline in 
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productivity in this region due to absenteeism, 
low morak because of the on-going conflict, and 
rising uiwn^yiMnt; 

• Failure on the i»rt of the media to show the 
cdlapse of the crinunal justice system in ceding 
with the political violence, and the widespread 
loss of faith in the legal system with the obvious 
danger of this, or to show how the South African 
Police, and to a lesser extent South African 
Defence Force, contributed to and were partici- 
pants in the violence and seen by the vidims of 
the violena to be a contributory cause and not an 
impartial force to prevent the violence; 

• A failure to reflect the views of credible 
observers that the security establishment had 
engaged in the conflict by being seen to collabo- 
rate with one side against the other; as openly 
disregarding law-breaking activities by certain 
participants of the violence; and as having been 
tardy in the extreme in not bringing criminal 
activities »o the cinirts; 

• A failure to adequately reflect the forced 
recruitment drives by Inkatha, and attempts to 
drive the UDF out of the Pielermaritzburg 
suburbs; the attitudes of rebellious youths who 
refused to abide by traditional norms; the wide- 
scale resistance to local government structures; 

• A failure by pt>litical cwmmentators to show 
that the interests of Inkatha were synonymous 
with those of Chief Buthelezi; the growing 
fwrception that Inkatha as an instrument of 
violence might damage Chief Buthelezi's public 
image with the white community, internationally 
and in the business community; 

• The failure to suggest if not show thai the 
KwaZulu Assembly and Cabinet could use its 
system of organisation to control or curtail the 
violence. 



SmHoh 2i Prw at Woiit 

News 

At the heart of the practice of journalism is the 
concept of 'news'. Journalists the world over are 
inclined to see themselves as the sole arttters oi 
wliat signifies news, how it is derived, written 
and used in newspapers, radio or televis.ion. 

The 'audiences' and 'readers' of the mass media 
are the remote but nece^ry market, that 
recognises 'news . Their viewing, listening or 
readership habits are scrupulously ol^erved by 
marltet surveys which become the mrasure of 
success or failure ci' a newspaper or broadcasting 
station. This is because the conunercial mainstay 
of media is advertising and the mo** :uccesshil 
the medium in terms of audience, the greater its 
potential for advertising. 

Journalists r#e the main task of producing 'hard 
news' in the way it is cast or written in terms of its 
immediacy (in rime and locaUt> ) and its relevance 
(social or political interest). Gultang and Ruge 
(1%5) identified key factors that influenced the 
selection of news. They idenHfied that events of 
short duration (similar frequency) suit most news 
media for recording; the bigger the event or 
sihjation, the bigger the story; and the less 
ambiguity, the more something will be notiani; 
and what is interpret«l as 'meaningful', is 
culturally-b.tund, suggesting that some degree of 
ethnocentrism will be operating. 

The British sociologist, Steve ChibnaU, devel- 
oped a critique of news suggesting a range of 
deficiencies in the way the media attempt to 
wrestle with the task of making information 
accessible to the public. (Referred to in Section 3 
Activity.) 

His analysis established a useful set ot mea- 
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sures which when apptied to the Natal viotence 
suggest: 

• News is event-orientated: news is only gener- 
ated if it is eventful, that is if it is new, inleies ting, 
and/ or unique In lenns of Natal i^rting of the 
violence any or all of these criteria should apply. 
The effect of this is that the violence is reported in 
terms of fragmentary episodes or evients and as a 
result is not perceived as a war. The device for 
offsetting this, and used to effect, more by weekly 
newspapers than dailies, is the news 
backgrounder or feature article which provides 
the context of the news. 

• News puts emphasis on the dramatic. This has 
the effect of trivialising issues and focussing 
attention on the effects rather than the cau of 
social problems. In Natal the reporting of violence 
is meetly restricted to the recording of e\^enls in 
terms of death and destruction. The writer 
suggests that the 'newsroom culture' prevails in 
which either consciously or unconsciously the 
more dramatic or sensational information is 
produced. This is clearly evident in the use of 
police reports and the way in which the conflict is 
'criminalised' - interpreted according to law and 
ordef norms, and not in a social, «:onomic or 
political context, or even a historial one. 

• News tends to focus on individuals whom it 
personalises and cultivates: journalists in Natal 
have tended not to identify leaders of the warring 
factions (such as the 'warlords') in the violence 
but describe the politics of Natal in obvious 
personalised terms, that of Chief Buthelezi on one 
side and Mr Gumede and Mr Gwala on the other. 
More recently the media, rather simplisticaily, 
suggested the peace process can or should be cast 
by Buthelezi and Mandela 

• News eliminates the shades of grey in situa- 



tions and teruls to simplify all situaticms. This 
tends to make human action mtelli^bie at ti^ 
level of tile mundane, or a worid of dictes, and 
taken-for^anted assumptions. Part of the 
ea*phasis on iwvscasting or news production is 
cm the economy of style and <rf lai^a^. This is 
clearly also part of the what good communication 
is all about But in the process of cutting or 
clipping, either to fill a 15cm spaa on the firont 
page or to produce a 40-second time slrt on 
radio, always under pressure, the complexity of 
the real world is lost. So news about the violence 
is about events, which are direct, simple and 
sufficient items of information, often without 
explanations or history. 
• News vmters use a frame of reference which 
generally uses a range of experts, officials, or 
public figures from the status quo, who became 
the routine definers of reality. In Natal these 
would include social scientists and academics, 
such as economiste, criminolc^ste, the 'monitors' 
of the level and range of violence, medical 
personnel, police and army officials. Government 
figures and politicians, ChibnalKs point is taken, 
though some of these sources would not neces- 
sarily be seen as part of the status quo. 

The Media Workers Assixiation of South Africa 
(MWASA), a black consciousness organisation of 
journalists and press workers, found, in what it 
referred to as the 'objectivity debate' in South 
African journalism that two sets of values were 
applied by profe^ionals in the English press: one 
for themselves as whites, who saw themselves as 
custtxiians of the truth and Western liberal 
values, and another for black pumalists, whom 
they feared might contaminate their sensibilities 
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and their newspaper's integrity by identifying 
ttx> closely with the masses and with the oppres- 
sion of apartheid, and he anti-capitalist to boot. 

The AsstKiation of Democratic Journalists 
{ ADJ) in its critique of the Natal press, has 
suggested that certain commercial newspapers in 
the Natal pre^s were not as objective as they 
claimed to be, in using sources from "both sides' 
of issues or events. The organisation saw this 
press as partisan, in that it has traditionally 
supported and nurtured a public image of Chief 
Buthelezi, and by its failure to indentify key 



players and roles in the conflict. 

The writer suggests that biases are demon- 
strable in both the 'commercial' or established 
press and the 'alternative press'. As suggested 
above the commercial press claims to be objective 
but fails in the task. It simply does not have the 
tools nor infrastruchire (the practices or staffing) 
to do it. Some of the 'alternative' newspapers, 
particularly Nra' Nafion and The New Apkan see 
their role as one of redressing the damage or the 
vacuum created by the commercial press, and 
their partisanship is clear. Others like Wcfkly Mail 
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and UmAfrika see their strength as media in their 
independence and non-partisanship. 

NewsfoofTi procfkes 

The role that profesional joumaUsls in the 
commercial media claim for themselves is that of 
mediators and interpreters of the news, as well as 
arb' ters of what the public should know. 

:%s mediators they tend to put the 'real action' 
into the abstract, being n?Uant on 'experts' who 
both describe and interpret information. As 
arbiters of what is made known, news editors 
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d^ide what to focus on. Reporters when writing 
reports select material for prioritising as news. 
Copy tasters then decide whether or not the 
report in question should be used and in what 
way (at what length and on what page). News 
editors, chief sub-editors and editors at any sta^e 
may change the focus or the positioning of 
rcfx^rts. 

By contrast refKirters or writers on 'alternative 
newspafws' are not subject to the same 'news- 
room culture' that rigidly specifies what consti- 
tutes news, how it should ^ written and what 
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nonns govern where it should l« placed. There 
are dearly positive and ne^tive effects of this 
different sort of behaviour. The positives are that 
tefwrters have greater freedom of choice in 
defining the reality of what they observe - 
allowing for much more sul^ctivity, for first- 
hand experiences and perspectives. The oounler 
charge to these practices are deariy those of 
licence. Should reporters have siKh freedom? 
What controls are there, particularly in volatile 
situations like the Natal violence? The counter by 
'alternative' style pumalists, is that reporters are 
given their heads' without the entrenched and 
massive bureaucracy of sup«vision. 

Partly because of the relatively small scale of 
such newspapers, reporters, subs, newseditors, 
and editors are collectively made responsible for 
copy by working in closer wntact with one 
another as well as perhaps having a more precise 
and clear idea ot their newspaper" s purpose or 
role, and thus identifying more with the final 
prtxiucL 

Pr^^ms iiinwwt to the masi medm 

All mass media (newspapers, radio and televi- 
sion) as we know them fail to be directly aca>unt- 
able for their actions: what they report, how they 
report and what commentaries they make. The 
sleight-i)f-hand answer to this by successive 
generations of editors and broadcasters has been 
the 'free market of ideas' approach: 'they (the 
audience) would stop buying our newspapers if 
they didn't like them'; or by broadcasters: 'they 
can simply him it off'. The counter to this is that 
freedom of expression necessitates freedom to 
publish and freedom to broadcast. This clearly 
means free from government interference and 
from major commercial interests. 



Owi^hip of the mass meda is either domi- 
nated by governments or by cartels, or by wealthy 
families or individuals. In Natal as in many parts 
of the country one agency, the SABC, runs all the 
broadcasting; and one company. Natal Newspa- 
pers Ltd , dominates the publishing and printing 
of newspapers. As sug^sted above, it was 
because such interests restricted the indepen- 
dence and limited the perspectives of media tiwt 
'alternative newspapers' were seen to be essential 
here in Natal. Their partisanship to organisations 
associated with the liberation stiuggle is evident 
while there is a history of partisanship and 
support for Chief Buthelezi within the English 
commercial daily press in Durban. It involves a 
number of journalists who subsequently became 
full-time officials of KwaZulu or Inkatha 
organisations, thus reinforcing particularly the 
media and public relations arm of Chief Bulhlezi 
and Inkatiia. 

Section 3s Mmlia RMMrdi and 
Infdmiatlon Oatfwring 

Reseorch 

In the 1970s and 1980s the focus of much of the 
new research shifted from the 'effects' of the mass 
media on audiences to questions of control and 
content of the mass "edia. 

British and American writers dramatically 
underlined new issues, such as: 

• the way in which the mass media as instihitions 
(newspapers, magazines, radio, television and 
film shidios) might be owned and controlled by 
important interests in society - such as the State, 
the Church, ti-ade unions, fwlitical parties, 
business interests; 

• how the ownership and control of the mass 
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media lead to an examination of who makes 
decisions about staffing, as well as the selecHon 
and presentation of information; 
• how a 'professional culture' or value system, 
might pervade the media in such a way as to 
regulate information for the b'^nefit of the 
political status quo and /or big business, p^TJetu- 
ating such inteiests; 



the way the mass media operated, impacted on, 
and reflected the political and eojnomic systems 
in society, stressing how it was evident that 
whole societies capitulated their freedoms of 
speech and rights to reproduce information by 
virtue of dominant groups using the media as 
means of social control; 

• how writers, news editors, editors and produc- 
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ers individually and cdiectively caim to llw 
pnxlucticm process witfi tl^r own ba^ge, tfieir 
own vahics, pre^conoeptions, bias and pr^udices. 

My own investi^tkm into the way in which 
the Natal press has reported the conflict in this 
area has shown how useful this analysis is in 
identifying both the interests behind the media 
and helps us answer some of the quesions abmit 
why the media does what it does. 

h^MnwikMi i^ilhering 

Finding new informthn and accurate informtwn 
is an importani commodity for research and for 
education g«v?rally. Research of whatever kind 
requires methods of obtaining information which 
is reliable and continuous. In this search the 
following comprise the re^arch proc^ses: 

• finding 'facts' and establishing where to get 
them; 

• showing how information about people, 
groups or society has a history, and how or why 
this is relevant; 

• being able to make the connections between 
sets of infbrmarion that help us make sense of 
what is going on; 

• being able to make connections between the 
information resources of, for example, history 
and gec^aphy syllabuses and social reality as it 
is reported by the media. These processes are 
essential for developing a sense of serious social 
disamrse. 

How to oss^nbb 'good' iirfonnotion 

Ehjring what has been referred to as BJ. Vorslefs 
'jackboot years' of the 1960s and 1970s, to some 
of us, the years of the 'police state' in South 
Africa with its attendant levels of censorship, the 
only way readers could make sense of political or 



nwaitary news was to m^ inferences by reading 
between rtte lines- Similar inferraices have Iwd to 
be drawn by Natal readers and listeners for years 
where the interests of Wack people have been 
concemed. TTiis has been particularly true of 
newspapCTs since the labour strikes of 1973, and 
what is termed the Natal conflict since 1985, 
initially signified by the sacking of properties in 
Inanda and the development of the ph«K)menon 
of Ttit-squ^s'. 

Until pumalists in the Natal press learn to 
write on the lines again, ¥te as readers, teachers 
and educators have to employ strategies hot only 
to interpret what the media produces, but also to 
get cmr hands on good information, I suggest 
some of the following techniques might be 
useful: 

• We need to md neu?si reporh in a consisktit my 
as well as every news l^ckgrounder or feature 
article that reflects the Natal conflict with the 
view to developing our own analyses; 

• We also need to di^ out infonmHon. This would 
include in media terms, reading magazine 
articles, obtaining conference papers, reports, 
submissions and petitions by political social 
organisations and groups. 

• We ran ^re the help of organisations and 
giouj:^ focussed on the Natal violence with a 
view to making direct information known to 
one's audiences/classes. 

• We can ask a range of groups in volved with or 
directly affected by the violence to give direct verbal 
information from differmt perspective: ANC/ 
UDF/COSATU on the one hand, and Inkalha on 
the other; the police, the army, trade unionists. 
Church groups, health and education groups; 
immunity leaders and residents' associations; 
local government leaders such as KwaZulu MPs; 
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women's groups fleagucs and brigades) and 
youth groups (leagues and IwigiKies). 

• We can cAtain infonnation and direct inputs 
from organisat'ms wncemed with monitorittg or 
assessing the violen« such as: IDA5A, the Black 
Sash, the Inkalha Institute, University of Natal 
(Pmb) Adult Education Centre, the Democratic 
Party's monitoring group; Association of Demo- 
cratic jounwlists, SA Union of Journalists, Media 
Workers Association of South Africa, as well as 
individual journalists and academic reseaithers; 
and moie recently, the African National Con- 
gress. 

• In order to obtain information we need to ask 
questions of every sort. Clearly there are what we 
might feel are obvious questions, which have 
simply disappeared out of view because Ihere is 
an assumption that the situation is cloaked with 
so much intrigue, or is too complex. Also, part of 
what we are doing in the prtcess of gathering our 
own information is to compare this information 
with that used by the media. 

• We need to learn to analyse situations once we 
have what we r^ard as useful or 'good' informa- 
tion, that is, reasonably reliable information that 
gives r range of different perepecti ves. Here 
sociological techniques become useful when 
Iwking at complex social and political life, 

• We can employ social science 'debunkmg 
tixhniijucs that allow us to question every II vel of 
the complex scKicil whole. This means not only 
questioning the irrational elements of information 
pa^sented but the 'layers' of meanings, no matter 
what holy cows or social niceties we might 
encounter. Such an inquiry allows us to go below 
the appearances or manifest meanings, to loi^k at 
the real social issues, the hidden ur latent 
meanings. 



• Enquiry using techniqties of the sodal sciences 
suggest that there are links l^txmn the smah the 
politicah ami the economic which comj^ on one 
anotiher, thus suggesting complexity rather than 
simple, reductable answCTS to social mality. 

• Similarly the value of putting what one is 
examining into a hi^orical context is crucial in any 
social inquiry. It often helps us explain events 
and human behaviour in terms of on ongoing 
social process. 

Part of learning to analyse society and complex 
questions such as social conflict or war requires 
ron^stency and a certain degree of rigor. Tte 
value of such an analysis to teachers and lecturers 
as well as to community, service or political 
groups is that it is part of a lax^ approach to 
n^rch. It is about developing a methodology. 
Qeariy we all have limited time and resources to 
'find out what s really happening'. So many of us 
learn by habit to read the same newspapers; and 
to rely on information provided for us by radio 
and lelevison, because it is so acce^ible. 

New approaches to obtaining useful informa- 
tion could include: interviewing, developing oral 
histories, conducting 'social surveys' within 
communities and employing systematic sur\'ey 
techniques, clearly at a level that will allow 
pupils or students to recognise the value of the 
methodology. Part of such an 'adventure' into 
ways of making information resources work for 
one is to ensure pupils and students become 
participants in the process, 

MMly 

A. Critically analifse the reports enclosed e\^aluat- 
ing them against the ChibnalVs 'news impera- 
tives' which state: 
• newsiseventH^rientated; 
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• news puts an emphasis on the dramatic 

• news }m thee^ect of trivialising issues, 
focussing on effects rather than causes of social 
problans; 

• news tends to focus on individuals whom it 
personalises and cultivates; 

• news eliminates the shades of grey in situations 
and lends to simplify all situations; 

• news wnters tend to use a conventional frame 
ot reference of experts, ofBcials, and public 
figures who perpetuate the status quo. 

1. The article headlined 'InkaAa - !JDF clashes 
spread' in The Natal Merairy of March 29, 19^, 

2. The picture and caption of the same publica- 
tion. 

3. The article '15 die after bloody battle in 
township' of the Daily News of March 19, 1990. 
4* Compare 'Blood bathes tiny township' in City 
Press, of Jan 18. 1987. with Thousands flee Valley 
t)! Death as violence spreads' in StUurday Star of 
March 

B. Inteniew members of a social group other 
than your own and find out whether or not their 
reading of the reports links them to the violence 
in terms of their life experience or social situation. 
If not in what way do they find the reports 
'distant* or 'remote' or 'abstract'? ■ 
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pouncAL cjyiiooNs 

Uncoop^potlw Fotbm off Commvnicafim? 

Ralph Adendorff 



iBtPodvctlon 

Mc^t daUy m?wipajx?rs in South Africa have a 
political cartoon which appears on the editorial 
page. This cartoon deals, as a rule, with tc^cal 
issues, usually, bul not inevitably, political ones. 
The cartoon is an integral part of the newspaper, 
not an incidental one. It provides the reader, in 
effect, with a kind of daily summary and 
interpretation of prominent current affairs, or 
else it predicts pc^ible outcomes. As a message, 
the cartoon is cryptic and indirect. As a result, 
there is a considerable mismatch or disparity 
between the overt, literal', surface meaning and 
the deeper, covert, meaning that it is pc^ible to 
arrive at. In order to get at this deeper meaning 
one netxls to be able to draw on background and 
other knowledge. Such knowledge, in fact, is 
assumed by the cartoonist to be accessible to the 
reader or else to be readily inferrable by him or 
her. To the person who lacks the ability to fill in 
the necessary information, however, i.e., to flesh 
i^ul what Itas not been made explicit, the 
cartix)nist must appear to be a strangely unax^p- 
erative mmmunicator. Furthermore, because 
carttwnists rely on caricature and other forms ot 
distortion, and because their drawings often 
literalize information which, if sjxiken or written, 
would be conveyed metaphorically, cartoonists 
produce unexpected effects, and so can seem in 
addition to be providing playful treatments of 
their sub^ matter. They can seem, because of 



this, to be deliberately confusing the reader. 

In what fpUows I will be interpreting four 
political cartoons which I have drawn from the 
estaWished press in this coi^ntry. In each case my 
main aim will be to show that the cartoons are 
complex forms of interaction, and that they 
presuppose a considerable range of background 
knowledge on the part of tl^ir readers, which I 
shall attempt to detail. In doing so, of course, I 
will be distorting the proc^ses which normally 
underlie the interaction between cartoonist and 
reader. Reading a cartoon, in reality, takes pbce 
in a split second (perha}» slightly longer) and it, 
as well as the cartoonist's construction of it is 
nothing like as conscious or as deliberate as my 
account will imply. Fmally, 1 shall argue that 
media education, on the evidence of my analyses, 
must take the role of such background information 
very seriously, particularly if media messages are 
to \^ accessible to individuals from different 
backgrounds. 

Cc irtD P w If fhm »m44mm 

A dc^ a name (Saddam') and a selection of 
geographical deta^^^s depict^ on a map arc the 
major overt clues which indicate that Saddam 
Hussein is the topic of this, the first cartcwn 
which I shall consider. This deduction is further 
confirmed by the Limilarity between the dog's 
face and Hussein's. We know this from seeing it 
on television. This is the easy part of the interpre- 
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tatron. Less acci?ssible is the information which is 
metaphorical, and therefore exists on a more 
covert level. Such information is arrived at 
through pnKesses of infea»ncing in which the 
reader appeals to what s/he considen* to be 
background information that the cartoonist sees 
as important. Let's start with the fact that 
Saddam Hussein is depicted as a dpg. To call 
someone a dog, significantly, is todepaviate 
them. This is doubly so in Muslim societies. 
These, 1 ihink, aa links which Bauer intends us to 
make. Hussein is a dog. Interpretation dtvs not 
stop there, though, because the dog in the cartixm 
is not an ordinary di^. If we lcx>k closely at the 
depiction of it we siv that it is an unstable dog. It 



is rabid-kx>king and crazed and is caught in the 
act of tearing up something in its teeth {hea% 
'Kuwait'), as indeed rabid dogs do. These 
unpleasant {and largely implicit) associations in 
turn remind one of the English idiom 'a mad dog' 
and its connotations of bestiality and irrational- 
ity, and encourage one to suppress possibly 
competing associations of loyalty and other 
related qualities which are linked with the idea of 
a do^ being man's best friend. 

What I am doing at present (and this will be 
my strategy throughout) is to verbalise for the 
reader the early stages of my interaction with the 
cartixm. 1 am lotiking for meaning in the overt 
and the covert signals which the cartoonist has 
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provided. 1 am trying to negate an interpreta- 
tion tif the cartoon message as a whde. Viewed 
slightly differently, what 1 have done up to this 
point is to record my attempte as a lead^ to 
recreate the cartoonist's message by trymg to 
reconstruct the process by which he imagined 
that 1 would get the jwint of the cartoon. 

Let me continue Beyond the associations 
which I have mentioned so far related to the 
depiction of Hussdn as a di^ there is a further 
(literary) 'tri^r' which the cartoonist perhaps 
assumes that the reader can recogni/e in the 
graphic and other detail that he has provided, 
namely, the phrase 'the dogs of war*, which is 
part of a hiiler quotation; 'Cry havoc I which is 
where the original stress falls] and let slip the 
dogs of war (julius Caesar, Act 11 Scene 2). The 
phrase was also frequently linked to Hitler 
'unleashing the dogs of war' at the beginning of 
the Second World War Knowledge of recent 
events in the Middle East, regardless of the 
4>rigins of the expression, certainly tells me that it 
is appropriate to be thinking in terms of war and 
associated ideas when considering Saddam 
Hussein. The dog in the cartoon, therefore, is 
iilsi) a di>g of war. The implicit war associ«^tions 
in the cartix>n are further reinforced, as also the 
general uglim^s of the dog images w hich I noted 
earlier, in the quotation from Brecht whith the 
cartinmist has pmvided in the top left hand 
C4>mer of the cartoon, 1 am not sure of the 
original amtext of Brecht's words (Does Bauer 
ra}uire that the reader does. I wonder?), and st) 
have difficulty with the s|x\ific referents of 'the 
bastard', the bitch' and him' in it. My thoughts 
though arc that Bauer intends us to infer 
meaning from out knowledge of history. How 
din's this seem to vou: Could the bitch that is 



referred to not be something like military mania? 
And are we not intended to infar that, in Saddam 
Hussein, that same bitdi is about to produce new 
offeprii^ like her previous offspring? Wasn't her 
previous offepring perha}» Addf Hitler? If this 
line of reasoning is acceptable, then my hunch 
earlier u^oul a link with Hitler is sfrengthened. 
Ah, ha!, I say to myself: Last time the worid' had 
to stand up in order to stop 'bastard' (Hitler). 
Isn't Bauer predicting that it >vill need to do so 
again, to Saddam Hus5ein? 

^q?ping back now out of my role as someone 
n«^otiating with the cartoonist through the 
cartoon, to become, for the moment, a less 
involved analyst, I need to say that my general 
feeling about this cartoon, and it has been 
reinforced by others who ha%^e seen it, is that it is 
very 'intelleclual'. This is because it requires close 
and complex as well at time?, as uncertain 
inferencing from clues like English figures of 
speech and history. For this reason the cartcxmist 
will be viewed by many who see it, surely, as 
unccxiperalive. 

CoftPM 3i 'Skiras MrniM' 

This second cartoon is less of an intellectual 
pu/zle than the previous one, largely because 
literary and historical allusion play a more 
rvstricted role in interpretation. Shared knowl- 
edge, instead of being drawn from figures of 
speech and other literary sources, derives from 
kKal knowledge abi>ut current socitvpolitical 
forays, actors and events in this country, l^t's 
turn to the details of the cartoon where, once 
again, 1 shall offer a record of my and the 
cartwnist's interaction with one another, and my 
attempts in particular to transcend the apparent 
uncixiperativeness of the cartoon. 
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Overtly there are two parties in the cartoon, a 
heavily-anned while male and a number of 
unanned, apparently younger, black males who 
are seaidung through gaibage bins. This overtly 
provided infonnation is, however, not enough. 
One needs to know something about the groups 
which are on the extremes of the political spec- 
tmm in South Africa if one is really to understand 
who those depicted in the cartoon are and, 
beyond this, of course, if one is to get to grips 
with Bauer' s general message. From the slogan on 
their t-shirts COne SettierOne BuUef), it would 
samtometfiat the black youths are Pan 
Africanists. The heavily armed white man (with 
camouflage uniform and, notice, floppy hat) 
probably symbolizes the right wing or right wing 
elements within the security forces in the counby. 



Having establ^ied these facts, what, then, is the 
point of the cartoon? 

It seans to me tiiat what Bauer is doing is 
drawing attention on the one hand to the idleness 
of the Pan Africanists' threat and the unnecessary 
prominence which their slogan has been given in 

white ranks. On the other hand, I see him as 
emphasizing the sinister pn>portions which the 
right wing threat has taken on, and the danger 
which it poses. Additional details which we can 
infer inchide: (a) the stark disparities in power of 
the two groups; (b) the irony and the heartless- 
ness suggested in the words spoken by the White, 
namely, Ts this what you're looking fbrr. It is a 
taunting, teasing 'jtterance, and is a small step 
from the more idiomatic threat with which one 
might threaten one's child, namely, nrou'll get 
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Cartoon 3 



what you're looking for (not from the g^ibage 
bins) if you're not careful'. How niany of these 
associations did the cartoonist have in mind 
when producing the cartoon, I wonder? Are any 
of my interpretations at odds with what he 
intended? Are some of them forced? Ultimately, 
the meaviing of the cartoon is the outcome of (a) 
my interaction with it, based on what I bring 
with me to the encounter and (b) the cartoonist's 
provision for that interaction - not forgetting that 
meaning, often, is indeterminate. LasUy, we infer 
that the White is arrogant in his conduct. In this 
regard we note that 'skuus', ordinarily, is a 
poUteness form, and that 'manne' has a^oda- 
tions of solidarity. The speaker in the cartoon, 




though, intends neith^ of these and, again, we 
are reipiired to infer that he does not nffian what 

he says. Exbme South African English dialect 
(which is what I take tite speakei's variety of 
English to be) and some of its stereotypical 
associations are also exploited here, whidi means 
that the cartoonist presupposes soddinguistic 
knowledge of a kind. The Extreme South African 
English dialect connotes power, arrogance and an 
uncompromising altitude of mind . 

Cofooa 9i Mr MmMa A llMl* 

Sociocultural infom«tion of two different kinds 
aUows us to flesh out what is left implicit in this 
next cartoon, and so to interpret it. The first kind 
comes from our understanding of the story of 
Uttle Red Riding Hood, a European nursery tale. 
The second kind relates to our understanding of 
Nationalist and ConservaHve Party slogans at 
different times in the past in South Africa. This, 
therefore, is historical information. Of the two 
sources of information, the first is probably the 
more important in working out the meaning of 
the cartoon. Without it the reader is confronted 
with nothing more than a statement ('But, Mr 
Mandela, what small teeth you have!') and a 
depiction of that fact (Mr Mandela is represented 
as literally having small teeth). The message, on 
an overt level is simply lautologous and, as such, 
it seems as if this cartoonist, like the last one 
whose work we looked at, is also being uncoop- 
erative. Is the size of Mr Mandela's teeth in fact 
significant, we might wonder? BulGrogan won't 
say. In our interpretive efforts, we need to go 
beyond the apparently uncooperative surface 
detail provided. 
Those who can recall the details of the nursery 
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tale will find it signifkant ftat R. Riding Hood's 
woi^ in die cartoon mirror the (H^ whidi she 
utters in the tale. Of course y<Hi will remanber, if 
you know the tale, that in it she ^jeaks them 
undCT startlingly difienent drcumslances fejm 
those in the cartoon. She also addresses the woixls 
to sKjmeone whom she asaimes to be to- grand- 
motlwr, but whom we as readers know to be a 
wolf disguised in the grandmother's nightclothes. 
You will know, moreover, that, earlier, the wolf 
had nten Red Riding Hood's grandmother. Other 
information worth recalling is the fact that Red 
Riding Hood's response to the disguised wolf is 
one of mild surprise, and that she finds her 
grandmother's features to be mre pronounced, 
not &SS so, as does the Red Riding Hood in this 
cartoon. The more one interacts with (i.e. ponders 
over, questions, relates to and extrapolates from) 
the cartoon and the tale, the more one realizes 
that the heart of the cartoonist's message lies in 
our recognition of disparities between the details 
of the story as represented by Grogan, on the one 
hand, and provided in standard versions nf the 
story on the other hand. In addition, of course, 
there is an overlay of political information (givrn 
that Mr Mandela is pre-eminently a priliii. al 
symbol) which I want to consider briefly now. 

It is important to remember that the cartoon 
originally appeared on 17 February 1990, i.e. very 
shortly after Mr Mandela was released from 
prison. Feelings at the time of his release are 
worth recalling because there was, as you may 
reall, unprecedented speculation. This took the 
form on the one hand, of guessing what Mr 
Mandela actually looked like and, especially 
among Whites on the other, of debating what the 
effecte of his release would be in terms of political 
stability, etc. Many Whites had many misgiving, 



and nmy wctp feazful. 

Lefs retum now to the cartoc^n, because diis 
infonnatimi is, I believe, relevant to its inteipreta- 
tion. NotkjB tiiat R. Riding Hood (who is the 
epitome of white innocence) encounters in 
Mandela not a wolf disguised to look friendly, 
not an odd-looking grandmother with long teeth 
and evil intentions, but a friendly, genuine, 
grandfather figure who is perfectly nonnal, and 
has ordinary (small) teeth. Little Red Riding 
Hood is surprised, and this is because, like so 
many white South Africans at the time, she 
expects something different (big teeth), but she 
doesn't find them. What is crucial to interpreting 
this cartoon is that we recognize that in expecting 
something and not finding it (as oppN»ed to not 
expecting somethmg and in fact finding it) the 
cartoonKt has not been true to the nursery tale - 
and it is only familiarity with the tale which 
allows one to understand this and to appreciate 
the reversal. 

The relevance of National and Conservative 
Party political slc^ans in interpreting the cartoon 
can be explained quite briefly. Many 'swart- 
gevaar' tactics - employed as recentiy in fact (by 
the Conservative Party) as the last white elections 
- have exploited the assumed vulnerability of 
white daughters and white children, in general, in 
the face of a generalized Black threat to their 
safety and prosperity. Can the anrestry of the 
Littie Red Riding Hood in the cartoon not 
therefore be at least partly traced to the 'swart- 
gevaar* tactics of the National Party and tlie 
Conservative Party? Is she not (agam, at least 
partly) a carry over fttjm the assumedly vulner- 
able little white giri of those slogans? 
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The final cartoon which I have chosen for 
analyas jHwdates the ones which we have 
examined so far by about two years. (It was 

published In titt Daily News on 1 September, 
1988). If we follow the same procedure as we 
have up to Ais p<^t arei, as readers, oamine 
fiwl the superficial orat detail supj^ed by Ae 
cartoomst, we cmoe a^ find our^ves putting 

tog^ier a menage which is inconclusive. At 
best, the pictorial detail represents a literalization 
of the first part of the written information in the 

cartoon, i.e. 'We (P.W.Botha, Pik Boflta, General 
Malan and Mr De WctW walk straighf . hi the 
remaining part <rf tiw vwittei informat»n the 
four fMn fesue two tiir^ts. Tiw cartoon 
ainounts,inofterw(mls,toaiartial,cr % 
uncooperative message and, apin, it is iwces- 
sary to draw on additional implicit information, 
if one is to get Ae rsal point of the cartoon. 
As a means of short-circuiting matters, let me 





pmnt out that the utterance of Mr Botha and 

those who follow him is, in reality, a playgrouiKl 
chant which forms part of a game played mainly 
by >wlltts - you line up bdiind one anotitcr and 
then bulldoze whoever gets in your way . I 
remembCT it from my primary sdwol days. One 
can pnrfitably bear in mind, too, the English 
figuxesof speed! 'going too far' (sugge^ lack 
of self-restraint) aiwl 'gwng over the edge' (with 
its suggestions of lunacy), when considering this 
cartoon. With these two bodies of information in 
mind, tiie reader has a mudi richer basis than 
oflierwise tnm which to mke connections 
between what is self-evident (e.g. ti«t the four 
figures are mardiing towards a precipice, that 

tlwy are Areatcning noone, etc) ^d what is not 
self-evident (e.g. why they are doing so). 

Elsewhere (Adendorff 1990) I have examined 
this cartoon more fully than it is possible to do 
here. What for present purposes is most relevant 
is the ^neral interpretation that I came to there, 
namely: 

The cartoonist highlights the in^malurity, irrational- 
ily and fanaticism of the South African Government 
under the leadership of P.W. Botha. He depicts il as 
a bullying, self-destructive and therefore stupid 
govemnwnt. 

Since writing these words a reader has sug- 
gested to me that the cartoon is also an illustra- 
tion of Icragdadigheid', i.e. 'forcehilness,... 
reliance on political 'steamroller' tactics' 
(Branfoid 1987 pp. 127), ironfistedness, brutality. 
Such associations are clearly not inappropriate. 

Is Andy an uncooperative communirator? The 
answer is both yes and no. Yes, if you have not 
played "We walk shaight so you better get out 
Uie way' or else don't know about it. No, if you 
have played or do know about it. 



In tl^ imparl have crffereS what might becked 
a sodolinguistic inleiprrtaticm of politral 
cartooM, and how they communicate. I have 
concKTtrated largely on tiie kind of intmctkm 
which takes place betweoi the cartocmfet and a 
reader. I \^ve argued that the cartoonisi relies on 
the im]er'$ ability to recc^nize tliat a consider- 
able amount of necessary information 1^ been 
left implicit. Not only this, he judges that his 

knows what sourees of information to turn 
to, in OTder to do ihaX infereiKii^ work. What I 
have also attempted to show is that background 
information takes a number of forms: metaphori- 
cal associations, idion^ and other fixed «pres- 
sitms, irony and sarcasm, knowtedge of kxal 
events and knowledge of events and figui« in 
history, literary allusion, nursery tales and 
plaj^nnind chants and games- the last two of 
which, in all probability, are culture-specific. I 
have shown that cartoonists are cmly uncoopera- 
tive when tte reader doe' not share the back- 
groimd information which the cartcxmist leaves 
implicit. As to the relevance of what I have said 
to media education, cartoons are an important 
reminder erf the central role of bacl^round 
knowledge in communication, mos\ erf whioi, it 
seems to me, is acquired in the process of one's 
socialization. In the past, individuals in this 
country have been socialized laigely in isolation 
from members of other groups, on account 
largely of the policy of apartheid, and media 
messages were directed to these separate groups. 
As more facilities are shajred and as media 
messages in the future are directed to the greater 
South Ajfrican population it will become increas- 
ingly important that those media messages are 
interpretable to a cross-section of South African 



society. Political cartoms are an instance of 
nwdia communicatiiHi and act as smnethii^ of a 
n^friior for such conununkatim. For a fuller 
acojunt of Ae applied relevance of political 
cartoons to teaching English as a second language 
readers might like to consult Adendorff (1989; 
1990). ■ 
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The chapters that make up this part of the publication entitled Training and 
Empomring are concerned with adult and non-formal education. The point of 
departure for them all is the shared intention to empower those learning 
about media. 

In the first two contributions, the emphasis is on working with teachers who 
are developing Media Education. The joint article by Robinson and Mentor 
and that by Criticos are concerned with the involvement of teachers in 
resource production that will impel them towards critical reflection. 
Robinson and Mentor base their article firmly in the closed bureaucracy that 
most teachers in South Africa find themselves (and which too often has 
become naturalized as the way teaching is). Their project confronts the 
dilemmas imposed by apartheid education, the nature of education that, they 
suggest, will remain while we have the teachers spavmed in the apartheid 
system. 

Nevertheless we agree wholeheartedly with Ken Hartshome when he says 'No 
post-apartheid education will be possible without post-apartheid teachers'. 

A similar integration of theory and practice is outlined by Criticos' 
experiential approach. Teachers are themselves invited to turn raw materials 
into effective resources for studying the media. 

The remaining papcro within this section develop methodologies for training 
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about diverse forms of media, all of which are based on a critical 
awareness of the way media works. These chapters relate direcUy to the 
ideas contaiiwd in the chapters in Part Two where issues of teaching 
modes are considered. 

Louw offers a Contemporary Cultural Shidies approach when examining 
cultural production and consumption. He sfresses issues of power and of 
context, encompassing the notion of social struggle. Cultural studies 
conceives of media training as extending beyond technical competence to 
the theoretical underetandings that will create critical media people, both 
in tenns of theory and practice. McKay's chapter reflects on and 
elaborates on the comprehensive work the Durban Media Trmners' 
Group has achieved with their Media Awareness Programme. She 
analyses problems that have been identified among media workers in 
antt-apartheid groups. The work that is described in their Media 
Awareness programme is characterized by a very valuable stress on 
understanding audiences and distribution. Bemdf s auto^ritique of the 
'mass-lme' approach outlines a media training pn^ramme undertaken at 
Community Arts Project (CAP) in 1989, working from a sodalisl 
perspective and with a dear commitment to the 'mass-line'. His 
suggestions lead to a discussion of the 'red-spedalisf in the ccM)p as a 
way of combining learning and production and simultaneously 
addressing the economic determinants of learning. Insights offered by 
Bemdt should be most appropriate for other projects undertaking related 
projects (such as DMTG and FAWO perhaps.) Moving to fihnic media, 
but a project that shares a similarity of approach to that of CAP in certain 
ways, Maingard discusses issues relating to the FAWO experience for 
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education for a TTurd Cinema'. She reflects on the Alexandra community 
video project, and considers how it could contribute to the development 
of a Third dnema within South Africa. 
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In this paper we reflect on the experiences of the 
Materials Development Project (MDP), a publish- 
ing project based in the Faculty of Education at 
the Univereity of the Western Cape. 

The broad aim of the MDP is to work with 
teachers to develop innovative classroom 
material. As such, we participate in and host 
workshops to do with curriculum and rewurce 
development in a ran^ of subject areas, as well 
as publishing and distributing nwterial which 
evolves from these workshops. 

Our approach to our work is based on a 
commitment to building a non-racial and 
democratic education system in South Africa, and 
a belief that teachers need to be integrally 
involved in this process of change. We see our 
role as being to encourage this involvement by 
acknowledging the ideas and experiences of 
teachers who are giving shape to a changing 
curriculum at classroom level. Through our 
publications we attempt to facilitate a "voice" for 
teachers to make their ideas available to a wider 
community. 

The project has been running for 18 months 
and to date has worked in the subject fields of 
English, Afrikaans, History, Cultural Stadies, 
Guidance, Geography and Music. Five booklets 
have been produced, all of which are 
characterised by content which highlights the 
everyday experience of South African students, 
and by a classroom methodology based on co- 



operation and inquiry. In most cases there has 
been an attempt to ensure a collective process of 
concephialisation of the publications with the 
teachers concerned. 

This paper highlights some of our experience 
and reflecte on the role of materials developnwnl 
in in-service teacher education. 

Xhm Tlmratlsfll and Political 
CoRtaxt of our Wofffi 

It is our hope and intention that the MDP can be 
said to be contributing to what Aronowitz and 
Giroux call 'a language of possibility', pointing 
the way to 

the conditions necessary for new fomis of culture, 
altemative social practices, new modes of commu- 
nication, and a practical vision for the hiture. 
< Aronowitz and Giroux, pp. 37) 

Aronowitz and Giroux describe the schooling 
system in the United States of America as a 
'management pedagogy', in which teachers are 
expected to be obedient civil «;rvants carrying 
out the orders of the bureauaacy in which they 
hmction. In our work we are acutely aware of the 
disempowerment of teachers within the South 
African educational hierarchy, as the potential 
for critical reflection on the part of teachers 
struggles to emerge within a system of educa- 
tional control, with its inspections, standardized 
syllabi, overloaded timetables and prepackaged 
textbooks. 
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The teachers with wlHJin we work often 
respond to ideas fw creative teaching witii scwne 
cynicfem, remaridng that such id«is are 'all very 
well and good, but./ Teaching methods which 
empl^ise active participation and criti<3l 
reflection on the part ctf both studente and 
teachers are seen as 'impracticar and for good 
reason - they m relatively impractical in a school 
system which structures itself around hierarchy, 
passivity and obedience. 

However, at the same time as bureaucratic and 
political control is exerted on our teaching 
profession, so the educational arena remains one 
of the most volatile sites of struggle against the 
apartheid stote. We refer again to Aronowitz and 
Giroux who critique radical theories of schooling 
which emphasise power as a concept of domina- 
tion. They aigue for a dialectical understanding 
of social control, a^uing that 

.^power is both a negative and positive forw ...jit] is 
at the root of all forms of behaviour in which pei^le 
say no, struggle, resist, use oppositional modes of 
discourse, and fight for a different vision of the 
future ... The notion of powe^ tlwt underscores this 
positive view erf social con»Tol takes as ite starting 
point the empowerment of teachers and students 
and the confirmation of their histories and possibili- 
ties. (Aronowitz and Ciroux, pp. 155) 

This discussi-^n provides us in the MDP with a 
llieoretical location for our work, as we attempt to 
draw on the energy of those teachers who are 
seeking to transform authoritarian curriculum 
practices. What we hope to do is to give expn?s- 
sion to the language of possibility*, by publishing 
and distributing resources which illustrate forms 
of resistance at classroom level. 

This theoretical context helps us to reflect on 
our work, but it is the political context of educa- 
tion in South Africa that is most important in 



motivating our action. Peoffc's Education, wi A 
its emphasb tm linking educational change to 
politick change and democratising cla^§»rooms 
and schods, embodies a most dyi^mic form of 
critical pedagogy, rooted as it is in the realities of 
a whole society undergoing tran^wnwtiOT. 

Our work coiKems itself with the cwitrilmlion 
that teacters can and need to make to the 
buiWing of People's Educaticm. And here we set 
ourselves modest aims; for while we acknowl- 
edge that People's cla^rooms cannot be defined 
outside of broader political struj^^Ies, our 
partKular c»ntribution is in the field of curricu- 
lum practice. How this practice relates to 
struggles arwmd democratic control of education 
and long-term policy fbnnation is a source of 
constant reflection, as we delitwate on the 
priorities and sti^tegy of our work. 

Nevertheless we agree wholeheartedly with 
Ken Hartshome when he says 'No post-apartheid 
education m\\ be possible without post-apartheid 
teachers' (Hartshome, 1986, pp. 131). And we 
continually assert, in the midst of an ongoing 
educational crisis where the need for basic 
facilities ^ms more urgent than teacher work- 
shops, that we cannot ignore the human re- 
sources of our country or turn a blind eye to the 
authoritarian politics of most classrooms. 

Why Involve Tmbm In R«M«ff«* 
Prndwcfflmi? 

With all the best political and educational 
intentions in the worid, the daily routine of trying 
to work with teaches on materials development 
is a difficult one. In fact, some would argue that, 
considering the overiwded working conditions 
of most teachers, it would be more useful to 
pTX)vide teachers with packages of new material 
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rather tfwn try invol w thaort in a time<onsuming 
pnx?ess of cdlective wwk. 

Ho\wver the key i^ue for us is to break tiie 
depoidmy (rf tesuchers cm material which is 
handed out by higher aurtwities (however 
'prc^ressive' the material ca- ^ authorities) and 
whid\ is then usea .vithout aitical rrflection on 
the part of the teacher. We believe that it is 
important not to try awl create material which is 
'teacher-pixjof , becau» ultimately it is the 
teacher's understanding and use of that material 
•vhich makes it educaticmal ot w^. For us, 
therefore, the mediation of teachers in the 
production of new mat^al is crucial, even 
though in reality the small-scale nature of our 
project does not altow for intensive partidf^tion 
by large numbers of teachers. 

Aronowitz and Giroux are scathing in their 
critique of the 'deskilling' which the use of 
textbooks engenders in teachers: 

By dictating every a^>ect of the teaching process 
these curriculum packages rqfwoduce stainlardiza- 
Hon and control that reduces theteacher to thestatus 
of a mere technician imjrfementing ideologies and 
interests constructed by peopleextemal to theactual 
experi«'nces of his or her dassrocnn and student 
interests, (Aronowitz and Giroux, pp, 149) 

They refer to Apple who argues that, in using 
textbcKJks designed by others, teachers lose the 
skills associated with curriculum design. The 
conceptualisation of the t^ching and learning 
pixKais becontes separated from the execution 
thereof, and teachers become tmnsmitters rather 
than pmiucers of knowledge. Paulo Freire uses 
the term 'gnosiological cycle" to refer to the 
interconnection between the production and the 
knowing of new knowledge. He a^es that 
students are usually asked only to memorize 



knowledgp that has been produced somewhere 
else, m&m tiian being encoun^ed to contribute 
to the design of ttelr own teimii^ process. As 
such, th«y (and one oouW use flie same argument 
about tegMcl^) lose sCTie of tl^ indispensable 
qualities wluc^ are demamied in tte production 
of knowledge: 

...action, critical reflectiw, curiosity, demanding 
inquiry, une^ness, uncertainty - ... indisperaaWe 
to tlw cognitive subject, to the person who learns! 
(Freire and Stm, 8) 

For us, thm, the involvement of teachers in 
materials devetopment, needs to be seen in the 
cxjntext an overall strategy towards teacher 
empowerment. We feel that it is crucial that 
teachers are respected and developed as educa- 
tors, that they not be seen (and indeed that they 
not see themselves) as hmctionaries carrying out 
what has been deemed by others to behest for 
them to do in their classes. We need to build a 
tradition of action and reflection, of integrating 
theory and practice, with a view to grassroots 
engagement in the curriculum process. Given the 
chance and the encouragement, there is a great 
wealth of skill and experience to be shared and 
debated, in the interests of deepening the quality 
of our education system. 

Ihm €hmllmn§m ©f TmcIim- 

In this section we reflect on the process of 
involving teachers in materials development, and 
consider in particular the issue of strategies 
towards teacher empowerment. 

Our experiences ovt^ the last eighteen months 
have provided us with a sober asse^ment of the 
challenge of our work. Specifically, we have 
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expoieiwed difficulty trf trying to interraie in 
an educational system charact^ised by a rela- 
tively dosed bureaucracy, and influenced on a 

daily basis by the sodal ai«i polilical turmoil in 
our country. 

At tlw most basic levd, we have found the 
scheduling erf meetings and %vork*ops with 
teachars to be a most £m^tii^ task. Reflection 
on ora^s own teaching, U would seem, is the last 
priority in an educational progranum, coming 
somewhere after sport, politics, examinations, 
staff meetings or domestic duties. For this i^son 
we have decided to play a proactive role in 
scheduling |»ognmmes, and to hold them 
during tlw schoo' day. In this way we assert the 
right (and responsibility) of teachers to be 
involved in a process of reflection as part of their 
vxfrk and not as an optional extra. We have found 
that this strategy leads to increased numbers in 
workshops - however we are not sure to what 
extent this is due to the chance to escape school 
eariy! 

Inviting teachers to meetings during school 
houns is not, however, always practical, and one 
has to then fit in with all the competing interests 
in a teacher's day. This immediately indicates one 
of the mapr tensions in our work: on the one 
hand one seeks to establish an in-depth process of 
involvement vrith the teachers, on the other hand 
one does not want to be continually held up in 
the production of the materials. We have noted 
this same tension in many teachers themselves; 
on the one hand they call for close consultation in 
developing materials, on the other hand they are 
often reluctant to commit themselv© to the time 
that is needed for this. The intention of MDP to 
empower teachers becomes problematic, as many 
teachers are practically not in a position to 



a^me responsibility for coordinating and 
amtrdUi^ a prefect Indeed sometimes we 
qtM^(m wl^o- tead^ are really developing 
skills tiuDUgh our work - CN- is it oursdves as 
outside fadlitators who are learning most from 
the intmcti(m? 

The difficulty of finding nueting times with 
tead^ also affects the quality of cmr work, in 
that we do not always have the c^>p(^nity to 
workshop and evaluate matnial sufficiently once 
it has been produced. Even when teachers agree to 
test and evaluate materials during normal 
teaching hours, we find that they struggle to find 
time to do this in brtween all ihe syllabus de^ 
mands in an often disrupted school day. 

This experience begs tiwee questions. Firstly - 
one might ask - is the difficulty with finding rime 
not due to insufficient motivation cm the part of 
teachers for engaging with new materials? And, 
partly related to this, if materials were more 
specifically syllabus-based, would they not be 
used more readily? And, to take it hirther, is there 
any point in developing new materials whUe the 
content of the leaching day remains structured in 
the way it is? 

We see the significance of these questions as 
going beyond the immediate ccmcems of the 
MDP. If People's Education is to take root in our 
dassrooms, it needs to seriously addrcw the issue 
of curriculum innovation with teachers who are 
not used to taking risks in their work. Prepack- 
aged curriculum materials are safe, in that they 
provide dear parameters of content and method- 
ology for both students and teachers. In asking 
teachers to become 'reflective practitioners' (D. 
Schon, 1983), we aie taking on the difficult task of 
transforming not only an educational structure, 
but also a teacher's secure way of working. We 
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have found in our work a worrying lack of 
confidence and skill (as well as resistairfx) 
amongst many teachers to break away from 
traremission teadung and depemiewy on the 
textbook, and are acutely aware of tlw impor- 
tance of engaging slowly and unthreateningly 
with the r.ocess of teacher 're^ucation'. 

In the short term we see ourselves as working 
within syllabus constraints and encouraging 
teachers to take the many gaps that we feel do 
exist. However, ftis remains a piecemeal ap- 
proach, and does not address the structural 
changes that are reeded to devetop a changed 
perception of the role of the teacher. In-servire 
training, we believe, should be placed high on the 
agenda of those seeking to transform the curricu- 
lum, and must take into consideration the real 
issue of motivating teachers to become actively 
engaged in conceptualising, writing, and usin;^, 
new materials. 

It is here that we see the poliHcal task of teacher 
organisations merging with their educational 
task. The struggle for People's Education 
includes a struggle for new methods and 
materials as well as a struggle for belter working 
conditions for teachers. Better working condi- 
tions, we would argue, needs to include time and 
recognition for efforts to reflect on one's teaching, 
to design material, to evaluate and research and 
to share one's experiences. If better working 
conditions are defined as more facilities or higher 
salaries only, then we run the risk of an education 
system which remains qualitatively the same, but 
more comfortably so. What we are seeking, in our 
work, is a hjndamental redefinition of the 
teacher's role in the education process. 

We have found that there is a usually quite a 
rush at teacher workshops and conferences to 



puidtase new material (particulariy ^wse with 
.the words Teople's Education' in the title!). This 
seems to indicate a grassroots enthu^a^ for 
exposure to current debates in the educational 
arena, something which we feel could be 
harnessed more directly by teacher oi^ganisations. 
But. to labour a point, we are not sure that 
forums are being created, either at school or at 
meetings, to debate and discuss what it is that the 
teachers have so eagerly purchased. Although we 
arc fully aware, and in support of, the many 
political demands of the progre^ve teacher 
organisations, we feel that materials writing in 
itself forms a site of struggle which could be 
more effectively harnessed in building 
organisation. 

In coming together to discus their Ideas, 
teachers can begin to break through their 
isolation to establish a practice of rollective 
research. And in exploring and developing 
methodology and materials, teachers vill be able 
to make their conhibution to People's Education 
a concrete reality. The experience of these forums 
can, we believe, build teachers' own confidence 
and skill, thus creating a base for their own 
empowerment as educators who need to be taken 
seriously. 

It is important, htiwever, to be aware of the 
potential contradications embedded in the 
attempt to place materials development in the 
hands of teachers. We cannot assume that 
teachers will spontaneously be in a position to 
reconcephialise the categories with which they 
have )xen working over many years. Although 
the MDP, for example, sees itself as farilitaHng a 
process of teacher involvement, it does not see 
itself as being a conduit for 'recycling' accepted 
assumptions and practices. In this regard, we do 
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a^un^ for ouisdves soimj kind erf directive 
rebponsibility in introducing and commenting on 
ideas from b^ers. Our educaticmal system is in 
transition, with craipetii^ poUtkal demands^ and 
we aie unashamed in seeldng to promote 
matmals which we feel advance the cause of 
People's Education. But we aie only too aware 
that the further away our material is from the 
existing school syllabus, the less likely it is to be 
used by teachers* 

In Cmidmiofi 

Our experiences have indicated some of the 
issues to consider in attempting to develop a 
process of teacher emjxiwennent through 
materials writing. In short, we see curriculum 
innovation for People's Education as needing 
both short* and long*term strat^es. in the short* 
term, we need to bring teachers together to build 
their confidence and skill in developing and 
evaluating classroom material. In the long-term 
we need to impact on the education syst«n by 
challenging the ideolc^ical and material condi- 
tions within which teachers work, and by 
developing a tradition of the teacher as a 'trans- 
formative intellectual ... [who! makes knowledge 
meaningful critical and ultimately 
emancipatory.' (Aronowitz and Giroux, 1987, pp. 
36^37) 

It seems to us that in-service groupings like the 
MDP which »^ek to give form to this view of the 
teacher need to contribute at three levels, namely 
action, reflection and organisation By action we 
mean the production of new materials, by 
reflection debating and evaluating the aims and 
use of these materials, and by organisation 
facilitating teacher networking. All of these will, 
however, be little more than icing on the cake 



unle^ the initiative for curriculum development 
can be grasped by those engaged in transforming 
the racist and authori^rian base of our present 
education svstem. ■ 
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D^voloplng Rmovvms for a M«dia MucoffiM 

Castas Criticos 



latroductloa 

This chapter is l^sed on the woricshop Dct^lcfping 
Educatkml l^^rm for a M^m Edumtkm 
Pii^mm and was pi««ited at the Det^loping 
Medm Eduaitwn in the IWs conference The 
workshop followed immediately after an 
associated workshop Empotoering Tm:lwrs through 
Materials Development which was presented by 
Maureen Robinson and Sandra- Ann Mentor of 
the Materials I^velopment Prefect at the Univer- 
sity of the Western Cape, The Robinson and 
Mentor workshop and the preceding chapter 
present a coherent argument for an active and 
creative teaching profession. They show that the 
optimism of critical pedagogy and people's 
education are realizable goals, notwithstanding 
the differential provision of education and tte 
drf>iiitating effects of inflexible education 
authorities. 

I will att«npt to continue the Robinson and 
Mentor debate with the focus on the classroom 
and, nujre specifically, on the methodolc^es and 
resources ^ippropriate to Media Rlucation 
programmfc^, I hope to give theoretical and 
practical insight that wiH encourage teachers to 
take the gaf^ that exist in their educational 
institutions and exeidse their capacity to be 
r^urceful and creative teachers. This exhorta- 
tion is counter to the depressing mood of many 
teachers who see education as the proc^ of 
delivering the syllabus. Anything that distracts 



dus myojfnc visicm or impedes the i^Rdent 
im^;ranune <rf tran^tting the sylbbus is 
vie^^ vri A alamt Ho%vever, we roed to be 
sympathetic to teachcTS thQ^ ^l^e with the 
^rong danamis by authcmties, students and 
parraits to complete tl% sylkbus and achieve 
good examinatitm results. Tl^ cnidal que^on is 
whether we can fulfil these syllabus danands 
wi&out compnnnidng the mmt basic and 
foundaticmal demainl for a democratic and 
empow^ii^ educaticm. 

In an ixulustxialind 'mana^ment model' of 
education the workers (t^urhers) are rewarded 
when they hmction ^dently on the a^anbly 
line with tte minimum number of stoppages and 
product rejections. If this is indeed the m^del for 
our schocris, it is no wonder that teachers resist 
creative and productive roles, but anbrace 
efficient technical methods of delivery and the 
use of textf>ooks which are mere expansions of 
the syllabus topics. 

In our work we are acutely aware of the 
disempowennai t of tead^ within the South Afri- 
can educational hierarchy, as the pofceitial for criti- 
cal r^ectxon on the part of teachers struggles to 
emerge within a systen of educational control, with 
its inspectiom, standardized syllabi, overloaded 
timetables and ]»iepadcaged textt>ooks. Otobinsi^i 
& Mentor 1991) 

Robinson and Mentor's Materials Development 
Project (MDP) sugg^t that clearing the logjam of 
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Iransmi^ion teaching is posabJe if our traching is 
cooperative and rooted in grassnxte intei«its. 
They describe mateiiak produced by MDP as 

...diaiacterised by content whidi hi^iU^ts the ev- 
eryday experience of South AfrKan^dHits,and by 

a dassracMn mrthoddogy bcMed on cooperation and 
inquiiy. (Robinson & Mentor 1991) 



T««ciim and Mm ProdiMtlon of 

The perspective of teachers-as-producers is more 
than a reiKrtion to the underprovision in Black 
education, but rather a firm bdief that teachers 
will only realise their educational potential when 
they are involved in the provision of educational 
resources. This means that teachers are not 
simply dfeseminators of resounds but are 
engaged in making, modifying, selecting and 
mediating educational resources. This view is not 
unique to developing counhles but is also 
supported by educationists in the USA with an 
educational market saturated with electronic 
media and resources in sharp confa-ast to South 
Africa. 

In spite of the glut of educational resources and 
the sophistication of educational television and 
computer based education, United States educa- 
tional and political instihitions are united in their 
common concern about tiie slate of education. 
Not since the Spuhiik scare h:s America been so 
concerned about the quality of its education. How 
does it come about tiiat the grades of restmrce- 
rich American students are falling? In 1987, a 
Congressional Bill, National Geogmphk Auwenei^s 
Week was enacted in response to statistics which 
signal the problem of accelerating insularity and 
social illiteracy of shidents. These included 



results of surv^ whkh show that 

• 30% of University of Miami students could not 
tocate ti« Pacific ocean on a world map. 

• In a survey of 5 000 USA high school seniore in 
Texas 

25% could not name the USA's soutiiem 
iKighbour 

S)% wCTe unable to name 3 countries in Africa. 
45% could not correctly shade the area represent- 
ing the USA on a world map. 

The congre^ional cmuni^oners of the 
National Commission on Excellence in Blucathn 
capture the essence of their findings in the report 
title, A Nation at Ri± They report that in spite of 
the sophistication of edurational resources and 
electronic media: 

Our nation is at risk. Our once unchaUenged pre- 
eminence in commerce, industry, science and tech- 
nological innovation is bdng taken ovw by com- 
petitors throughout the world theeducational 

foundations crfoursociely are presently beingenxied 
by a rising tide of mediocrity that threatens our very 
future as a nation and a people. ( Apple 1986 
pp. 106) 

The Public Education Information Network 
(USA) is a group which is striving for a demo- 
cratic future. They have published a report 
Education pr a Democratic Future which resptmds 
to the congressional findings A Nation at Risk and 
others. Their report advocates, as a principal 
element of their sti-ategy, that to formulate a truly 
demoCTatic curriculum is to develop critical 
literacy. This literacy extends twyond the 
mechanical competence of reading and writing 
and includes: 

the motivation and capacity tobecritical of what one 
reads, sees, and hears; to probe and go beyond the 
surface appearances and question the common wis- 
dom (Apple 1986 pp. 189) 
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Simikr dCTumds are made by MastCTOian 
(1988) and other media educatorB who odieve 
that it this critical character of Media Education 
that is ite principal motivatioa This demand iws 
emerged as the key elen^t in international 
Media Education devdopmOTte, disf^dng the 
earlier aesttetic and imxrulatory inteiests that still 
characterize many South African pn^ramm^. 
Both sides of the South African class divide seem 
locked into a narrow interest of prophylaxte from 
the evil media. Some programmes within the 
dominant and «4ite groups of Smith African 
education subscribe to the Postman critique of 
media aiwl consequently concentrate on discrimi- 
natory skills that identify and privilege high 
cultural media. 

Litewrise mass-based and pn^ressive 
organisations representative of working class and 
black community interests have, with very little 
exception, pursued media education programmes 
that are essentially defensive training 
prc^ammes m media usage and skill develop- 
ment. Although the working class interests differ 
markedly from the dominant classes they employ 
a similar restricted engagement with media. In 
their case the discrimination seeks to identify the 
processes and products of dominant media. This 
engagement is not an analytic and investigative 
interest, but rather an oppositional engagement. 
The rationale is that th^ traiiung prc^ammes 
will arrest the monopoly of ruling closes who 
own and construct the media texts. Their vision is 
one of learners, teachers and workers able ti^ 
produce their own (oppositional) print and 
electronic media and engage witii state and 
capital media. 

Ferguson and more recently the Toulouse 
colloquy {see Appendix U in this book) identify 



the special interest in production skUIs that need 
to characterize Media Educaticm pn^rammes in 
contexts of social devekqnnent He saw tiiese 
producticm ddUs as e^ential communication 
tools in education as well as the pivotal compo- 
nent of any media education that denands a 
holistic understanding of media. The Toulouse 
Commission on Media Education and develop- 
ing countries alerts us to these interests in their 
first resolution which points to the key rote that 
media plavs in any development programmer- 
Educational activities of gias^txto and non-gov- 
enunental wganisatiorei are also especially impor- 
tant and the Commfesion wi^ to stress those 
aspects of media education which enable individu- 
als and greufK locontributeactivdy toendc^enous 
cultural development. 

In Ferguson's key-note address he called on 
educators to establish a viable Media Education 
initiative in this period of rapid change towards 
democracy. This Media Education initiative can 
not be exclusively theoretioil or technical; it must 
have a hilance between the two dimensions. In 
development contexts however the interest in 
media production is very high. We need to 
acknowledge this without an abdication of 
tiveoretical or critical interests. 

For Media Education Is about j^rtiripation in the 
development of one's society. U is about being in- 
formed through the media and about the media. It is 
alsoabout giving a voice tothe maximum number of 
people in that development, For these reasons there 
must be a considerable and consistent emphasis in 
Media Education on the production of media mes- 
sages just as much as on the analysis and under- 
standing of media messages. (F^guson W1) 

For Ferguson Media Education is an extensive 
enterprise that goes way beyond skflls training or 
a brief diversion to examine media but is rather 
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. .an ei^^ittnt, over a tong period, with all fonns 
of media rqsesojiatkm ft is coi«OTwd itfith how 
nttsages are put togetiwr, whom and in whose 
interests, .„Jt b a sul^ M^ch ^unibl be on the 
agenda for aO t^dim and students and one which 
does not tend itsdf to btirframuttere. ..-for,above 
all, Media Educatiwi is an aidless oiquiry into the 
way we make sense of the waW and the way othei? 
mate sense of ttie worki for us. Abwe all it mu^ be 
gffliuinEiy and opetHy criticaL (1991) 

The European evolution of media education 
towards learner empowerment in the late 19Kfe 
has realised a form that has given it maturity and 
stature which demands the attention of all 
educators. It should no longer be a peripheral 
interest or a sub^ specific topic w diversion. 
Masterman (1988) goes even further when he sees 
media education as playing a pivotal role in the 
developn^nt of democratic citizens. 

It is now clear th? successful media edu<ation 
involves an emjmvtment of learners essential to 
the creation and sustaining of an active democ- 
racy and of a public which is not easily manipu- 
lable but whose opinion counts on media i^ues 
because it is critically informed and capable of 
making its own independent judgements. 

TMMbm Of CMwumn ami Pra- 
dmtmn «f MncoHonal ■•tonNai 

It is clear hxim these earlier arguments that lx)th 
in general education and more specifically in 
Media Education, educationists are realising that 
there are dangers in educational solutions in 
which the teacher is disinterested and distant 
from the poduction of educational resources. 
Moreover there is a growing realisation of the 
value of teacher-produced resources and the need 
to develop critical literacy within and acrcss 
school sublets. 



Some warning is however necessary when we 
read ^j^, Anmowitz and Giroux^and in tiiis 
bo(A RoWnson and MentOT, in rdatK>n to the 
relative value of teadier-pioduoed materiak. A 
sujKrfidal readii^ of ihdr ai^gumails may seem 
to imply a rejection of all extanal resources and 
methods. I bdieve we Med to be jHagroatic and 
flexible before we reject external (commercial) 
restmrces. I lai^Iy support the Robinson and 
Mentor aigiunent that 

....the ^e for us is to break the dependency of 
leactes tm material which is handed out by higher 
authorities (however 'progre^ve' the material or 
the authorities) and which is then used without 
critical reflection on the part erf the tocher. We 
believe that it is important not to tty to create mate- 
rial which is 'leacher-jMxwf , because ultimatrfy it is 
the teacher's understandingand use of that material 
which makes it educatiOTal or not. rbr us, therefore, 
the mediation of teacheis in the production of new 
material is crucial (Robinson and Mentor 1991 ) 

My reservation with the above position is that 
the analysis is Ux) defensive and tends to simplify 
the dd>ate of teachers and texts into a dichotomy 
of teachers-ns-producers and teachers-as-acmumers. 
It is based on the assumption that the educational 
texts produced by educational managers for 
consumption in the educational market are 
essentially faulted. This is a fair assumption as no 
centralised producer of educational texts can 
pt)ssibly understand and accommodate regional 
or local intereste. This would be the case i^aid- 
less of the educational and political views of the 
producer. 

Instead of taking a defensive line which 
advances the teacher as a creative producer of 
«iucational resources and re^ecis external 
materials, I believe it is more appropriate that 
media teachers should be able to intelligently 
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sdect the appropriate 'comnwrdal' material and 
use them criticaUy. R[*ii«on and Mentor do iwt 
exdude external resources comptetely, but rather 
those external resources Aat are used without 
critical reflection. This means that the text may 
need to be reformulated, edited or contextualised 
with other material to make it worthwhile for the 
learners needs. 1 would suggest therefore, that 
the teacher needs to be resourceful as well as 
creative. They must be able to create resources 
and to be discerning of those resources produced 
by othere. They need to take care that tlwy ensure 
that their own and -xtemal resources are relevant 
to the lived experience of tlwir studente. 

This means that perhaps it is more appropriate 
to study the film Mapanisula rather than Chariots 
of Fire, but whether we select hAapantsuk or any 
other fihn the methods and associated educa- 
tional activities must locate the investigation in 
the experiences and realities of the learner. What 
I am trying to argue is that the most 'progressive' 
material can be used in a disempowering way 
and equally the most 'conservative' material can 
be used in an empowering way - so I conclude 
that, what teachers make of a resource is just as 
important as what it is. 

The power of grassroots endoreement and 
support of texts by teachers and education bodies 
is the most effective device for selectively 
promoting well produced resource and retard- 
ing the sale of inappropriate materials. Hopefully 
the situation where education officials produce 
textbooks based on advance curriculum informa- 
tion will cease as teachers become discemmg 
consumers able to exercise the hill power of 
consumer-politics. 



§vmm ViMri •« Mm M* 
T^todMM la MmH* UmMm 

An examination of fte UNESCO Dedamtwn on 
Medis Educatio?' (1982), the recent Toulouse 
Drftajay (1990), a*td the Resolutions and Qmclu- 
sms of the First National Media Education Confer- 
ence (Durban, 1990) which appear in the appendi- 
ces of this book, reveal a common view of the 
pro-active role of tiw teacher of Media Ed^.:ation 
and of the methods to be employed in Media 
Education. I have extracted those parts of the 
r,.'solutions and declarations as they relate to tiiis 
chapter. 

UhSSCO 

EJevelop traip'ng courses few teachers and interme- 
diaries both to increase their own knowledge and 
underslandmg of the media and train him/her in 
appropriate teaching methods, which would take 
intoacanintthealready OHBiderablebut fragmented 
acquaintance wiOinwdiaalreadypossessed by many 

stwients. 

Toidouse 

Initiate propcts wWch enable learning of the skill 
which will give acce» to the conununication pTXv 
and to means of expression by creating centres 
of production and training centres in Media Educa- 
tion. 

Developing Medio EdticoHon in the 1990s 

The conference made it clear that any Media Edtica- 
tion curriculum should involve teachere in ite ct>n- 
struction. In addition, teacher organisations should 
immediately begin working on developing relevant 
programmes tobe used by teachers in Media Educa- 
tion. 
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The mood of South African teachers now faced 
with the challenge of teaching media educaHon ;s 
generally one of conceni. For most teacheis this is 
a ntw field. There are veiy few local resources 
and le?chers probably have not had any Media 
Education in their teachw training or subsequent 
in-service trainii^. 

According to Masterman (1988) it was the 
teachers limitations and the traditional ap- 
proaches to Media Education which concentrated 
on 'discrimination' and 'appreciation' that led 
directly to a more investigative interest in media. 
Our location on the tip of Africa and our isolation 
in the anti-aparthaid boycotts has isolated us 
from these international debates. Generally we 
are still operating in the early 'discriminaHon' 
and 'appreciation' framework. 

European teachers realised for the first time in 
the early 19K)s that they could no longer subordi- 
nate student to the dominance of the text or their 
views. The cl-anges which encompassed both 
contents and methais gave ihe stiident a central 
role in the Media Education programme. 

The movement from appivriation lounderstandh% 
then, involved a transfonnatitm in the role of the 
pupil from being a passive recipient of already for- 
mulated textual meaning to an active maker of 
meanings. It heralded, too, a new agenda fbr media 
education away from narrow quesHons towaids 
more 'technical' and 'scienHfic' ones. (Masterman 
1988) 

The developmynt of critically informed 
intelligence in relation to the media became the 
key focus of Media EducaHon rather than the 
earlier aesthetic or prophylactic interests. 



I have attempted to include certein aspects of 
the Rdnmim and Mentor d^te within a Media 
Ediicati(Hi focus and to show that Media Educa- 
tion is a critical, active and ccH)peiative en^- 
prise. The argument for personal and indigenous 
resources And methods have also been endorsed 
as essenflal to any effccHve Media Education 
pn^rune. While I do mH suj[^x»t any formu- 
laic approach to teaching, it is essential that 
teachers exercise rigor and discipline in prepar- 
ing to trach media. The discipline will nece^iily 
be ]:»sed on local situatrors and guided by a few 
bnwd principles. These include a commitment to: 

• the empowerment of learners who are capable 
of making independent analytical and creative 
judgements about the media; 

• the engagement of the students in cooj^rative 
activity of 'nwking meaning' of media texts; 

• an interest in popular and indigenmis cultural 
interests in media without privilege to Itigh 
culture' or certain media, except to focus on the 
most influential media in the lives of the stu- 
dents; and 

• countering sub^ specific limitations of media 
shidies to include interests across the curriculum. 

The British Him Institute (BFI) is a major 
influence in our Media Education Programme 
(based in the MRC) and specifically our approach 
»o classroom methods and resource devebpment. 
Recently ihe Department of Education and 
Science in Britain, introduced a new English 
curriculum for primary and secondary education 
with a component on Media Education. 

This new curriculum promotes a broad interest 
in media in sue principal areas of knowledge and 
understanding. The BH curriculum committee 
published their views in the BFI Curriculum 
Statement. Their view is that primary school 
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chadi«\ can explore the full Tange erf media in 
each of the six areas of knowledge and unde^ 
standing. According to Aem we can anive at an 
underetandii^ of each of these areas (and indeed 
ideas about developing resources to teach these 
areas) by asking certain key questions;- 



MEDlAAGeKIES 

WHO IS oommonicating, and vifhy? 
WHO prodwes *te texf? 



MB)IA CATEGORIES 

WHATTYPE of texf is if? 
(^AEDIUM, GENRE) 



HOWfsifpfpduced? 

(TECHNOLOGtPRODUCnON PROCESSES) 



MBXAIANOUAGES 

HOW db WB feiow wlraf ff meons? 

(MEANINGS. CCXXS. CONVENTIONS) 



MEDIA AUDIB«XS 

WHO r«c«v8s if, one/ wfcof sense cb mey 



MEDIA REPRESENTATIONS 

HOW does » present rfs fcib/ecf? 
(r^on fcefween ^tefdand reality) 



These principles and tjuestions can be ad- 
dressed to all media and are usehil in the 
development of a Media Education programme 
or materials for such a programme. 

I conclude this chapter with an account of two 
exercises that I have developed for primary 
school pupils. During the planning stage of any 
Media Education event I ask myself whether the 
event, resources and methods have the potential 
to satisfy the six areas of knowledge and under- 
standing. 1 have been encouraged to see other 
teachers radically modify the exercises to suit the 
ages, interests and experience of their students 
which have ranged from primary sci»ool students 
to adult workers. 

A television advertising exercise was devel- 
oped for junior primary pupils and a newspaper 
exercise was developed for senior primary 
pupils. In both cases the exercises are experien- 
tial, as they build on the past experience and 
resident skills of pupils and lead to critical 
reflection and new experiences. 
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This is an exonse in which die whde class is 
engaged in consh wling a newspaper. The 
'newspaper' is a giant wision of the fn^ 
a TOwspapCT in which each column is appioxi* 
xnately SOOnun wide and the front page spans the 
entire wail erf a large dassroom, Tlw large srale is 
important as it introduces an elen^t ctf diama in 
tl^ exeitise as well as making every stage of 
productkm sul^ to public scnitiny . TTie 
exeftSse should be preceded with a period of 
pnqpaiation that will contexluali2« print media 
with other media ami give some insight into the 
press indi^try. The aim of tte exerdse is to 
eng^e students in the piwess of production ^ 
that some of the 'magic' that surrounds this 
medium can be made obvious. Furthermore, 
students discover a practical value for the n^ny 
language textbook exercises they have done in the 

{^St. 

A large room is divided into different areas 
where groups can work at tables with one area 
slightly darkened for use as the 'darkroom'. The 
pupils form an editorial team, an advertising 
team, a photographic team and a number of 
journalist teams. The journalists cover stories 
which they write-up to hilfil editorial demands 
and 'publicatjon' deadlines as the newspaper is 
'published' by the end of the day. 

The photc^raphers use 'file photographs' 
prepared in advance. These are photographs that 
have been made into OHP transparencies. The 
transparencies are then projected onto a wall to 
produce the large 'photographs' to the editore 
specification. {Usually print sizes vaiy from 
5(Khnm - 1500mm in width, i.e. I • 3 columns). 
The enlargement is produced by using diazo 
paper which is exposed using the OHP projector 



arui thai processed in a proce^ng unitdevd- 
oped by the Media Resource Centre (MRP. (This 
method has enormous potential in a variety of 
Media Educaticm Gceroses as it ei^Ues a tracher 
and {Hipils to produce giant pmters of any 
original phrti^ph at a very low cost The 
printing unit is cimstructed out of a plastic wa^ 
pipe, a Hcyde pump and a small bottle Media 
educators who wish to OM^truct their own 
printing unit can contact the MRC for an informa- 
tion slweL) 

At the end of the day the newspaper, consisting 
of a numl:^ of articles tc^ether with pictures and 
advertisements, are p^ted up to produce a giant 
front page erf the newspaper. Although most of 
the stories covered have a limited inv^tigative 
character, I have seen students use the f^per in a 
very sophisticated manner. In one school where I 
was conducting the exercise with 40 standard 
four pupils (age 1 1 years), the pupils used the 
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publk fonnn to expose exploitative practices that 
titt u»ial school disciplinary medianisms had not 
addressed. The case relates to the practice of high 

sduxd senicffs demanding samiwiche^ sweets 
and money from the primary school pupils as 
they wait in the tuck-shop qu«ie. of the 
joumaUst teams used the public forum of the 
newspaper to expose the practice in a lead story 
entitled Tucksiap Beggars. 

Most teachers are concerned whether their 
pupils will be able to survive a full day workshop 
or become restless and bor«i without the usual 
timcAable changes. Every time I uk this exercise I 
insist that it involves the whde class without 
excluding the 'prtAlem children' and I have not 
been disappointed by the very high mcrtivation of 
all the pupils. Although the pupils are busy 
writing articles, checking spelUng, doing precis 
work, interviews and reports in an intensive day- 
long exercise, tlwy see this work as a 'real' 
language task rather than a textbook exercise. 
They are enga^ in making big media; they are 
making news. 

After the exercise the pupils are asked to reflect 
on their experiences of the day and from these 
writings it is clear that this type of work is 
regarded not as 'schoolwork' but as an enjoyable 
and meaningful learning experience. To quote the 
pupils thein«?lves: 

The whole day was so different from nonna! school 
and although we wwked hard it was great fun. 

1 really en^yed myself. I never realized how much 
work and planning was needed to make a newspa- 
per until we made our own- 
It was interesting to see how much time, effort and 
care go into the making of a newspaper. A newspa- 
per is not something you can just slap together and 
expect someone to enpy it, it takes a lot of prepara- 



tion and ymi recdve a lot of req?onsibimy. 

I leamt that new^per jointing is a hard job. You 
can't always ^ your own way. 

Teachers can Aai follow this exercise with a 
variety of media and language related assign- 
mente such as letter writii^ grammar, precis 
work, and media interests such as audience, 
technology and agency. 

T*l«vUloii Afhmfltliqi Ix^rt^ 

The theme of television advertising was selected 
to enable pupils to take some of the mystery out 
of the medium. By experiencing the advertising 
process, children gain a greater understanding of 
what adverts are and the purpose they serve. 

Pupils are divkJed into small groups and are 
required to make a collective decision on the 
name of a new sandwich spread. Each pupil 
designs a label for the jar and once one of the 
product labels is chosen, the group prepares a 
trfevision advertisenwnt of their sandwich 
spread behind the makeshift television set. The 
task has proved to be suitable for children as 
young as six years old and it is thoroughly 
enjoyed. I have been surprised by the sophisti- 
cated understanding that young children have of 
the media. This constantly reminds me of the 
need to ensure that we build our methods and 
resources on the existing skills and experience 
that children have. One of the groups at a school 
in Hilloesi demonstrated the sophistication of a 
professional marketing department when they 
gave their product the names of Mfljic Spread 
and Moz Spread. Neither name had any explicit 
meaning or gave a clue about the comj»sition 
of the product. When questioned atout their 
name choice the 'Moz Spread" group said: 'Moz 
doesn't mean anything, but it is easy to iuiy and it 
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sounds ntc^ 

The advertisements they con^iuct tend to have 
a simple nanative structure and are acted out 
behind a television screen made from a large 
cardboard box. Most grcnips iranage to fulfil the 
demands of producing an advertisement that 
incorporates all the group monbers in a 30 
second advert. From this level of media under- 
standing it is possible to explore trther under- 
standings and other media identified by the key 
questions I identified earlier. 

The exercises recorded here are extremely easy 
to present Teachers should not uiuiertake such 
exercises as isolated forays into the media but 
rather as part of the overall integrated school 
curriculum. The BFl key questions that guided the 
formulation of these exercises should now 
become evaluative referemre pomts by which we 
examine the limitations of the exercise and 
develop refinements and follow-up work, 

Coiiclmlm 

In this chapter I have attempted to show that 
South African media educators need to take 
notice of the international developments of the 
discipline and encourage the implementation of 
Media Education in formal and non-formal 
education. The Media Education programmes 
that we initiate must lead to the development of 
resources and methods that result in the emfK)w- 
erment of the learner and methods that: 

• take into account the interests, experience and 
skills of students: 

• cover the full range of media with emphasis on 
the media most influential in the lives of stu- 
dents; 

• pursue a deep understanding of media to 
encompass agency, category, technology, 



language, audience and representation; 

• dewlop creative as well as oitical media skills; 
and 

• extend beyond the confines of a subject spedhc 
interest. 

If Masterman, Ferguson and others are right 
about the pivotal role Media Education might 
play in the development and defense of democ- 
racy then these guidelines on developing 
resources for Media Education have a moral and 
urgent imperative. ■ 
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M^iHa MmoHoii - A €mit»iii|mwy Cvllimil 

Eric Louw 



The study of media has become crucial in our 
modem world. To a very considerable extoit we 
live in a sort of second-hand woiid where much 
of our contem]K)rary culture is 'nm!idted' 
through the media, for example, even the mc^ 
'marginal' of South Africans — i.e, people living 
in the remotest of rural tribal areas — receive a 
great deal of their information about the world 
from Radio ^tu. Hence media workers have 
become centrally implicat«i in the production of 
today's culture through their work as agents in 
the process of moving ideas around. Given this 
importance of media within contemporary 
society (Maslerman, 1^5) it becomes vital that 
consideiable attention be paid to the quality of 
both media education (i,e. the diffusion of media 
literacy amongst the wider public) and training 
(i.e. the production of media workers). 

This need is given added importance in the 
context of a changing South Africa wherein 
media production and u^ge will form central 
elements in the re-structuring of our society. If 
we are to re-make our society there would be 
value in paying considerable attention to the 
ways in which we can use the possibilities 
inherent in the existing media t«:hnology as a 
tool of cultural reconstruction. 

In liKJking at media education and media 
training Contemporary Cultural Studies (CCS) 
(see Hall et al 1981 ) would begin by 
problematizing various issues related to media 



instruction. This paper is thus not intended to 
provide answers, but rather to provoke and /or 
stimulate debate amongst those wishing to 'teach 
media'. To do our jd) property nequires that we 
be ccmstantly enj^ged in debate and critical 
assessment of our^lves in the role of media 
educators/trainers. 

In examining all aspects of cultural production 
and consumption (including media and the 
teaching of media) CCS be^ns by asking two 
fundamental (and interrelated) questions: who 
benefits, and who Ic^es? These are essentially 
questions of power and context, and questions of 
how power affects cultural meanings and 
practices. (Boyd-Barrett et al, 1987 and Punter 
1986). 

CCS would argue that a starting jK>mt is for 
media producers and users to be taught to be 
continually aware of the power relationships 
underpiiming media messages, and thereby of 
the social implications of hew they, and others, 
are relating to the media. Producing good 
journalists, for example, means teaching them to 
go beyond merely knowing how to produce a 
news story. A good pumalist would also be 
aware of who benefits/ who loses through using 
a particular style of news-gathering. This 
awareness would include an understanding of 
why they have been taught to do their job in a 
particular way, why newsrooms and the wider 
media-institutions are configured the way they 
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are, and why certain media tedmolc^ hashes 
developed (and by whom), while crther areas of 
researdband-deveJofmienl are left fallow. In a 
similar vein, media eduration can seek to make 
people mo!e aware and more questicming about 
existing (and possiWe) patterm of media owner- 
ship, news seleclion, television programmit^ 
etc. Both media producers and users could benefit 

being made more aware of 1k>w existing 
media-relations (including the influence of both 
state intervCTtion ami maiicet forces) may be 
manipulating them, and may be curtailing the 
possibilities inherent in communication-technol- 
ogy. They would be made more aware of the 
immense potential the media holds both for 
improving their lives through facilitating more 
social interaction, and also for making informa- 
tion and entertainment more readily available for 
all. This awareness holds the potential for helping 
people to empower themselves as citizens. The 
possibilities such a media liberation' holds for 
accelemting cultural innovation and growth is 
enormous. Should both media workers and 
consumes, for example, not demand a greater 
say in democratically deciding media content? 
But surely . wide-spread literacy in 'media' is 
required before such demands can be rationally 
articulated. 

So CCS would argue strongly that an under- 
standing of context be incorporated into all media 
training and media education. Linked to this 
would be the notion of social struggle (TomaselH, 
1988). Media literacy requires that people be 
made aware of the struggles taking place in 
society, the way those involved in the struggles 
manipulate and /or are manipulated by the 
media, and how certain players in the struggle 
have advantages afforded them by their direct 



owmrship of, m behird-the-scem influence 
ov^, iMdia ii^tutiom. A publk with sadi 
knowledge (of n^ia, omtext aiui struggle) 
would be equipped to be critic^ 'readm' of 
n^dia texts and henc^ be less susceptible to 
manipulation by the n^dia, and ccmsequently by 
the interests behind the media . In hct, a stxcess- 
ful media education pn^amme wcntM make tite 
very notion of 'usa^ and/or 'consume of media 
somewhat redundant, because a fully med^- 
literate public wouM be less depoident and more 
akin to active co-producers of media-messages. 

Teaching future (and present) media produc- 
ers and users — i.e all of us — about the relation- 
ship betwe^ povirer and ideas wmild make for a 
more 'rational' use of media. CCS wcnild aigue 
that both media workws and consumers would 
benefit from media-instruction that 
contextualized n^ia in these terms. The 
manipuJative power of media (or perhaps more 
specifically the power of the controllers/owners 
of the nwdia) woukJ therrfjy be reduced. The 
effect should be to help human beings regain 
control of the media (and the social communica- 
tion process), and overcome what the Frankfurt 
School have termed the 'culture industry' 
(Adomo and Horkheimer, 1979). &jch a 're- 
humanized' media has the potential for creating a 
social dialogue, or what Habennas calls a 'public 
sphere' (Habermas, 1974) wherein a truly 
interactive democratic cultural production would 

facilitated. But the key is for people to learn 
about the media in its contextual setting — this 
knowledge vidll enable people to become active 
co-manipulators of media variables and in this 
way to become co<reators of culture. 

The ideal then of the above approach includes 
the desire to empower everybody involve 
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widlin sodal ccmimunicatiisti both media workers 
and media 'cwisumCTs' (or at least all th«^ who 
wish to be active). CCS vmuld consequently 
advocate training two separate ^ictcnis, or, to put 
it another way. to tram idl parties to the proce^ 
— nan^ly, producers and receivers (although 
these two categories would ideally be inter- 
changeable witiiin the communication process). 
Hence two types of iastruction ane required: 
firstly, media worker production, which requires 
what will be termed Medm Tmning, and 
secondly, (tie creation of widespread media 
literacy in the brwder public. This will be termed 
Media Eduatian. 

Both are equally important if full demoaatic use 
is to be made of available media technology. 

Mwlio TrabiliHIi 

Ihm pisMlMtIm ot mmMm wofkm 

South African media workers are presently 
generally of a low quality. This is due to two 
primary causes: firstly, apartheid has chased 
many of the best media workers out of the 
profession Secondly, over the past two decades 
media managements (especially in the Press) 
have aeated a situation through staffing and 
salary policies whereby it has been difficult to 
attract and retain $ood media workers. The effect 
on the circulation of information in our siKiety 
has been negative — South Africa's mainstream 
media have simply failed to deliver a comprehen- 
sive picture of our society. And because South 
Africa's media 'consumers' have not been 
provided with any media education they an? 
seemingly unaware that they are being 'short- 
changed'; hence they have not demanded any 
better. This being the case, media managements 
in turn see no need to upgrade their product or 
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their media wcnisers. 

Given South Africa's rapid social change at 
present, never has there been a time when an 
effectiw infonnatkm flow in society been 
more weded . If people are to make interned 
dedMons about their futtire they need infcmna* 
tion concerning fte whole spectnun of events 
and opinior^ in society in €^er to be able to 
make rational brfiaviourial choices. Currently the 
Soi;th African media are failii^ in this regard, as 
illustrated by the ir^ia's handling of tire Natal 
violence issue. (Eindon, 19W). TTiere is conse- 
quently a desperate need to upgrade our media 
workers as soon as pc^ible in order that we can 
upgrade the communication process in this 
society. This requires training new m«iia 
workers to a much higher standard than has been 
the case up to now. And perhaps we can also 
consider \vays of upgrading existing media 
workers. 

This leads to the question ~ what sort of 
media training would CCS propose? 

First of all, CCS would problematize the idea 
of a purely technicisl media training. The CCS 
aim would be for media training to go beyond 
merely producing technically competent people. 
However, cleariy, technical competence in one's 
craft is the foundation of being a practicing 
media worker. Hence it would be reo^zed that 
basic technique and practical skills are a core 
component of media h-aining. But h-aining in 
't«hnique' can seek to go further and sh^ch the 
understanding of 'technique' so as to incorporate 
an understanding of the technological fx^sibili- 
ties inherent within any medium for its use for 
improving democratic discour^, or empowering 
people. 

So there is the insistence on non-technicist media 



training (but without almndoning a technical 
component to the training), Howem, a emphasis 
needs to he jdaced on the need for critical media 
people. This means media workere who under- 
stand: 

• the full range of media theories; 

• Adr social context (and its mutability); 

• the nwshing of existing media instihitions into 
fte power relationships in society; 

• possible alternative configuarations of media 
oiganization/media technology; and 

• the relationship between existing media 
technology and research-development-funding. 
This requires an educaHon in critical theory, 
where the connectedness of theory and practice is 
emphasised. 

In this regard, Len Masterman (1985) has 
proposed a number of theoretical areas with 
which media trainers should be conversant, 
including ideology, rhetoric and audience. CCS 
would regard the incorporation of Masterman's 
ideas mto a syllabus for the production of media 
trainers as valuable. 

But, in contrast to this and as a second concern, 
although CCS would propose that media training 
aim to produce critical, thinking media people, 
not technicists, it is equally impwrtant to 
rcci^ise that it is also not enough to produce 
pure media (or communication) theorists. Media/ 
communication theorizing can too easily become 
an ivory tower theoreticism and /or an intellectu- 
alism outside of a real organic concern with the 
social context that media workers have to work 
within. 

Thirdly, CCS would propose that media 
trainees be placed into a direct working relaHon- 
ship with community groups as a practical 
extension of the above training (Tomaselli & 



Tomaselli, 1988). In other woids, in designing 
ntedia syilals, it could be aigued that the training 
institutions (and tho^ the trainees) sedi ways 
to form an 'organic relationship' with the 
eneigies of the sodal struggles taking place 

arourd them in sodely. That requires learning to 
consult with conununity grou]» in a form which 
does not grant the media 'experts' a socially 
superior p(»ition by virtue of their knowledge. It 
means learning practical grassnxJts democracy. 
This process might go a long way towards 
overcoming the arrogance which media workere 
often display towards those they come into 
contact with. 

Such direct interaction is also an excellent way 
for teaching media workers to distingubh which 
interest group wants what and why. It becomes a 
way of teaching media workers to understand 
their relationship to different interest groups in 
society. Tnis approach helps trainees to learn to 
recognize the link between ideas and the real 
worid: for example, a media worker rejwrting 
this conference should be trained to recognize 
how the ideas expressed in such a forum could 
get picked up by certain vested interest groups 
and used by them to serve their own narrow 
interests, often for reasons unrelated to the 
original intention of the formulator of the ideas. 
(In fact, the media workers and educators here 
might well ask themselves whose interests would 
be served if, for example, ideas expressed at this 
conference were implemented). 

Fourthly, CCS would argue that p«ople 
teaching media skills should build an under- 
standi'ig of 'power' and 'struggle' into their 
syllabi from the very outset. In this way it would 
be less likely that their products become co-opted 
in unintended ways, i.e.the teachers would 
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ftereby produte media workas that are less 
likdy to be uninteiticmally ccw^Jted. 

As a Hftti point, media trainers need to 
recognise the vahie of taking care when using 
media braining ntefiiods imported frwn oversras. 
There is cuiraitly a tendency to rdy on melhod- 
otogws and texts &om Eunq>eand North 
An^ca especially. People tradhing media might 
first consider the extent to which training 
methods from the first world perhaps cany with 
them the ideological baggage of a highly devel- 
oped techrfdst society. If they deem that this is 
the case, would using such a method not fail to 
equip future media workers with knowledge 
appropriate for the South African context, which 
has social problems very different to th(»e of 
Europe or America? In fact, does the use of first 
world media-training methodol£^i« not 
represent just another form of cultural colonial- 
ism? 

mmMu lilwcationt 

Existing media technology already holds the 
potential for the creation of a mass social dia- 
logue — i.e. a mass democracy in which all 
citizens actively participate. (Enzensbeiger, 1974). 
If this hill potential is to be realized CCS would 
argue that a programme of mass Media Educa- 
tion is railed for. 

For mass democracy to operate all citizens 
would ideally be active participnts in a multi- 
directional ^al discourse. At very least, all 
citizens who want to be active should be in a 
position to be active particifsints in the social 
discourse. The electronic media offer the frame- 
work for such a mass discourse. But to create 



sudi a discourse a b^c media literacy is first 
required. AD citizens need to 
« undei^taiK} tiie n^dia; 

• understand its presibilities and limitations; 

• have access to the media; 

• be able to critically 'read' media messages; and 

• be in a petition to make an input into the 
media system. Within such a system media 
workeis would become the facilitators of a social 
dialogue, ^ther than the 'experts' with sole 
access to the production of media merges. 

If a starting point is required in such a mass 
media-lilenicy programme the logical place 
would seem to be to educate people in 1k>w to 
read' a media text critically — i.e. to 'see through' 
ttie appearance of 'self-explanatoriness'. Media 
Uleracy requires a recognition that there is no 
such thing as a media message that is a self- 
explai^tory reflection of reality. All media 
messages are 'constructs' and carry with them 
the hidden ideotogical baggage of both their 
creator and of the creator's context. 

Creating critical receivers of media messages 
would be a useful but presumably only a first 
step. What is important is the reception that 
producing critical message-receivers is not 
necessarily sufficient because reception (even 
critical r^^lion) still implies a second-class 
status, and/or a de facto dcceptance of the 
suptfriof position of the message-producers. If a 
democratic (interactive) communication system 
is to be constructed, then ultimately everybody 
{who wants to be active) has to be given the 
opportunity to be a pnxiucer (or at least a 
{XJtential producer) of media messages. Care 
must be taken not to dismiss this as a necessarily 
Utopian idea. The technologies do exist for 
society to solve the impediments in the way of 
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creating a fully democratk (diak^tcal) craununi- 
catkm system. Ilisnowaquerticmof^tting 
pcdky n«ka^ to alkxate Ae nec«»aiy reK^^ 
to sdve the problems and to oMte the necessary 
amununkatiOT infrastniduiw » as 
latmt po^ibilities* And one way to nudge society 
into creating sud . network and/or sdving any 
impedem^ts is to aeatea media literate popula- 
tion who know what exciting social possibilities 
await them in such a reordered nwdia-world. 

But because creating a fully-interactive media 
network will presumably take a long time and a 
lot of resources, a start has to be made some- 
where. In the intervening period — and in 
preparation for making all people interactive 
media usere — the public could be taught to be 
critical receivers of media messages. In fact, 
because of the growing impact of media on the 
'second hand' world people now live' in. it may 
well be that in our contemporary world it is far 
more important to leach high school pupils and 
undei^aduates how to critically read an every- 
day media text rather than how to critically read 
Shakespeare. Critical users of the media would 
greatly enhance the possibility for a democratic 
sodrty. It could even be suggested that an 
electronic media literacy is Ixxoming more 
important than printed-text literacy. The point 
is, once one has learnt to be a critical media 
reiviven one by definition 'understands media' 
(and how it is pnxluced, and its jxjssibilities). 
Thereafter, the transition to beconung an active 
co-producer of media messages is not such a 
masssive jump. 

So how does one pmdua* a media literate 
population? CCS would propose courses, at both 
secondary and terriaiy education level in the 
areas discussed hereafter 



>tow the madia wpHa 

This secttcm would entail fetching cmt the main 
stmctures of the main media and how tiiey work; 
who owns/ccmtiob thrai; and a short history of 
thdr devdopment. Furthe*, a sociology of the 
media would be valuable. 

Incorporated in this section could be explana- 
tions of the domiiwnt techniques of encoding 
(what is included and mnitted through 
'newsworthine^' and prc^ramming), an exami- 
nation of who the media consider imfxniant 
enough to include (and why), and an ecamina- 
tion of the main 'yay' and 'boo' words used on 
the media. (Hartley, 1982). 

This action would thus attemfH to descritw 
the media and explain how and why this media 
exdudes ideas not acceptable to the dominant 
discourse — i,e the dominant discourse is 
that which is 'acceptable' to those who own/ 
control the media (which in South Africa is 
monopoly mining-finance capital and the 
National Party). The question would also 
need to be examined of whether this is a con- 
spiracy of sorts. 

If it is not a ronspiracy then other alternative 
explanations of how control works would need to 

examined, for example, the influence of 
market forces on media content, the concentra- 
tion of ownership the power of advertisers, 
media investment decisions, barriers to enhy to 
the media market, and the way m^ia distribu- 
tion operates. CCS would argue that all of these 
'hidden forces' influence what is encoded and 
distributed and that critical media ;:sers need to 
he aware of these forces. A useful means of 
creating an awareness of these hidden forces is to 
teach a political economy of the media. 

Similarly, the interconnectedness between the 
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media and power relationship? in sodely diouid 
be snriied. In this regard Gramsd's (1971) notion 
of 'hegemony' as the way dominant groups rule 
firstly by generation of legitimacy, secondly by 
the use of roerckm, and Ihixdly 1^ poUiid^ 
and alUaiKe^fcamation, is espedally useful. 

The above would form the basic introductory 
'background information' required for media 
literacy. 

MMki T«cfaiolagy 

The e»sting technoli^ arose out of specific 
contexts, and specific deciMons about what to 
research, what to develop and how to appiy 
discoveries. These sorts of decisions impact upon 
our media environment and ultimately upon the 
second-hand (media) vi^rld we live in. It is 
^•«^nificant to note how many of these decisions 
have had their origiiK v^ithin military infrastruc- 
tures. And because tlw military are characterised 
by a top-down 'command'-struclure understand- 
ing of human organisation, it stands to reason 
that media-technology (and applications) 
originating in these environments are more lil^ly 
to have a lop-down (or one-directional /com- 
mand) bias. 

Questions can be asked about the suitability of 
such media-applications for a demoaatic 
contmunication network, and furthermore, the 
possibilities for creating a liberatory useage of the 
media already developed in terms of one- 
direclional/command logic. 

Critical media users require an understanding 
of mwiia technology, its ontology, its limitations, 
and ite possibilities, "^xSs should create a dyna- 
mic for speeding up technolc^cal innovation, 
bc^lh at the level of development and applica- 
tion. 



TheAtMfiems 

Because of the preponderaxtce of 'administrative 
research' (Smythe k Van Dinh, 1983) within 
conununicolc^, the importance of the amlience 
and 'recover' has generally been undervalued, 
In^d of a concern with enhancing the power of 
the audiai«/receivCT (i.e a democratic concern), 
adntinislrative research has taken the fwrspective 
of the ccratmunicator (as an initiator), and has 
beOTi primarily concerned with finding ways of 
enhancing the power of the communicator. The 
latter is an inhermtly undemocratic approach to 
communicatiim/media. 

Because CCS r^ards the audience as the active 
co-creators of meaning, a concern with the 
'receivers' is greatly enhanced. A good starting 
point for teaching a 'respecf for the audience is 
to problematize administrative research, and 
ttereafter to move onto a study of reception 
theory. But at the same time it is also important 
to consider the extent to which audiences can be 
manipulated, as well as how a knowledge of 
reception theory and the audience may enhance 
the |X)wer of cynical media manipulators, In this 
r^ard it is useful to ask the question — why 
are some media programmes popular and what 
role does the pleasure-principle play in this? 

When teaching 'audience', the notion of 
'ideolt^' (Larrain, 1982) can be very usehil 
especially where this contvpt deals with how 
and why the media can be used by certain 
vested interests to manipulate the audience by 
disguising social relationships as to serve 
their own purposes. The concept of ideology 
can be especially helpful when drawing out 
the relationship between ideas and context 
(i.e. social struggle and fx^wer relationships). 
This is valuable for the production of critical 
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media users. 

iHe stiNiy dF ii^ syilmis 

The structuralist study of signs, cod^ and culture 
— or semiology (Hawkes, 1977) — offers a route 
to expose media users to the notion of meamng 
production at its heart: i.e. meaning is traced 
down to the smallest unit pt^ible — the sign — 
and the way in which signs are made and strung 
together. Semiotics/structuralism is an excellent 
adjunct to critical theory, and hence is is not 
surprising to find tiiat this method forms a central 
component to CCS progranunes. 

Semiotics has the advantage of inherently 
problematizing the notion of 'reality'. The 
structuralist method relativizes meaning and 
thereby helps to generate critical media users. 
However, this can all loo easily lead to a post- 
structural de-constructionism. Hence when 
exposing studente to structuralism/semiotics it is 
useful to also explain the epistemological roots of 
post-structuralism in structuralism. Post-structur- 
alism is itself constructed upon a sign system. 
Hence students can be shown that although the 
notfon of 'reality' is problematic, so too the post- 
structuralist notion that reality does not exist can 
also be problematized. This only serves to 
reinforce the production of critical media users. 

A sub-field of structuralism is the teaching of 
'narrative structure'. The teaching of narrative 
is becoming especially imj»rtant as television 
assumes such a central place within our 
contemporary social milieu. Television narratives 
(stories and 'plots') — including the overall 
narrative {i.e. the sequencing of items and 
programmes) — are increasingly playing a role in 
the construction of our second-hand 'reality' as 
derived from the media. To be able to read this 



narrativity is purt of tte process of becoming 
critical media users. 



AwoylonMiid? 

If South Africa is to r^lize its full potential in the 
modem context, we will need a ma^ive improve- 
ment of our education system. But care should be 
taken that we do not nece^rily fixate ouselves 
upon merely aeating a print-literate population. 

Book^literacy is important - but so too is 
Uteiracy in the oths* forms of media, especially the 
electronic media, for example, television, film, 
video, and computers. To be playere in the 
modem world South Africans will need to be 
hilly integrated into the gtobal electronic grid of 
information, but not integrated merely as passive 
uncriti^l 'takers' from a neo-colonial system* 
Rather we need a fully media*literate population 
in order to be both critical iisers of such a glrf^al 
system and to be active contributors to such a 
system. 

What is more, the exciting challenge of 
creating a fX)pulation that is literate in the full 
range of media, is to thereby open up the 
possibiliti^ for South Africans, not only of 
benefiting from the latest socio-technological 
developments that would derivative from 
such 'literacy', but also of potentially enhancing 
democracy in our society by creatively using the 
electronic media. 

Those restructimng our secondary and tertiary 
education programmes during the ix>st-apartheid 
reconstruction period would be foolhardy indeed 
if they failed to give serious consideration to the 
role of media education and training in the 
overall rebuilding of our now shattered educa- 
tion system- ■ 
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foochliig Media AwaramM le AnH-Apmtkald 
Groups 



Ann McKay 



The Durban Media Trainers' Group is a collective who are committed to improving media skills 
of people representing local media otganisations training in Durban. The DMTC was constituted 

in 1989 with the aim of improving the skills of 

anti-aparthdd media workers. The DMTG's main 
dicmt groups have been progressive cwrunuruty 
and service oi^nisations, trade imions, church 
groups ai«i youth congreses. 

The Durban Media Trainers' Group has 
defined media awareness as referring to both 

• awarerwss of the media available, and 

• awareness of the target audience. 
This awaren«s is essential if media is to be 
effective. 

As media trainers serving the progressive 
(immunity the DMTG faced the problem of 
being asked to leach people specific media skills 
which the trainers could see were often not going 
to be used effectively. This happened because 
many progressive oi^anisations were producing 
media without giving strategic thought as to who 
it was aimed at and how best to target an 
audience. Thus postere and pamphlets were 
being prepared which were filled with slogans 
and rhetoric which would appeal to members of 
the organisation, but would not necwsarily 
convince people outside of it. Another factor was 
Ihe limited choice of medium; while posters, 
pamphlets, banners, badges and t-shirts were 
j»pubr, little attempt was made to access either 
t^v commercial and state media, and other forms 
of media particularly suitable for a low-literacy 
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c»n«ituency such m audio c»s^ttes and videos 
not being used. 
This had a krt to do with the aate of Ender- 
gency. Wlh the government's attempte to crush 
left-wing <HganisatM>n, a teftist organisational 
s^developed where tfiere was no viable 
structure, awl people operated in a dande^e 
way. Because tfw production erf nwdk was a key 
component in pit^gressive oiganisations' ability 
to nuArilise the community to actimv media 
centres were special targets of state attack, with 
seveml of these being fir^^bombed or broken up 
particularly in Johann«burg, It is still a n«tt^ of 
d^te as to whether it was actually necessary for 
activists to act as secretively as they did, but the 
objective conditions of the represstwi they were 
working under did affect the style of 
organisation. Under these conditions media that 
amid be produced quickly, that did not rely on 
expensive eqtSipment, and that could be con- 
trolled by tlw organisation producing it became 
necessary. There was also only limited possibili- 
ties for using the slate and commercial media. In 
the 1980s the SABC was openly anti-progressive 
organizations, and UDF and Cosatu affiliates 
consequently refused to talk tothe SABC baause 
of the way that information was distorted. The 
commerdal press were also negative towards 
progre^ve organizations. In Natal particularly, 
the Natal Newspapers' pn>-BulheIezi agenda 
blocked any meaningful participation in the Natal 
commercial press. 

This is not to say that oiganisations could not 
have made more use of commercial media and 
could have chosen to produce more effective 
media. However, progressives felt threatened by 
excessive repression which tended to peisuade 
them to stick to what was safe and controllable. 



Fiwn 1%9 onwards, }K>wever, it became dear 
that media had to be used more effectively to 
prcmote jflie views erf the Mass Democratic 
Movement This meant that at grassroots level 
more practical Skills in media producticm wer^ 
required and, at a leadoship level publicity and 
public relatirais became incr^^gly important 

Where the Durf>an Media Trainers' Group 
came in was in highlighting the nece^ty for 
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media to be strategised rather than produced at 
the last minute in a haphazard way. As people 
who were training and producing media fw 
political and service groups, we cwdd see ti\al 
many oiganisations had the fdlowing lad Iwbits 
whidr made thar media ineffective, 

• Media was being produced at the last minute, 
ahnost as an afterthought in plaraung campaigns. 
The UDF anti-elections media (see example 
opposite) was an exception to this trend, and the 
effectiveness of their campaign was a highlight of 
organisation in Natal. 

• Media was being delegated to ore or two 
members in an organisation; Aus the 
organisation as a wlrole was not taking responsi- 
bility for strategising the media and analysing the 
target audience in order to pitch the media mc»t 
effectively. The media groups w&re generally cut 
off from the decisitm-making process, and 
therefore could also not influence campaigns in 
terms of making them media effective. 

• In some organisations media was given to 
overworked activists, and they were not coping 
with production on tap of their other campaign 
work (and usually also full-time jobs). 

• The commercial media was almost completely 
ignored. Journalists would battle to find 
organisational representatives for comment, and 
would then be told that they could not be quoted 
before they had committee approval; this usually 
meant that the news mis^ its deadlines. 
Organisations' leaders were often in hiding, and 
could not be contacted. Press releases were 
frequently written in inappropriately militant or 
rhetorical language. Most seriously there is a 
wide (and understandable) attitude that the 
commercial press and state media are jart of 'the 
enemy'. In Natal it has been observed that the 
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busiiwss interests of Natal Newspapers arc bound 
up with the success of KwaZulu-Natal Indaba. 
and therefore with Inkatha (this has lead to a 
reporting bias so serious that at one point last 
year tl» ^zi sent down its own team of reporters, 
bang unable to rely on the accuracy of copy from 
the DaUy News or Natd Mtrcury). This resulted in 
an antagonistic attitude between progressive 
organisations and joimialists whidi lead to these 
oiganisatioite getting far less comage than th y 
could have. At no time has any progressive 
organisation in Durban had an e&ctive man- 
dated fuUtime publicity person to handle public 
relations. 

• Mwt oiganisations have limited funds available 
for media production - which makes the use of 
commercial press and radio, ami the production 
of cheap effective media very important. 

DMTG tried to address these problems in pur uwys. 
1. InUpduction of MEDIA ANALYSIS mto 
TediracolSkfflWork^ 

This often takes Ae form <rf asking trainees to 
analyse their own responses to media in our 
workshops. An example taken from a poster 
making workshop is to put up a range of posters 
of different sizes and colours produced on a wide 
range of technology and then asking all the 
trainees to choose which poster seems the best to 
them and which seems the woist - and to give 
reasofis why they respond to those posters in that 
way. The subsequent discussion brings out 
principles of poster design and production which 
comes from the trainees' own responses to media. 
It also provides them with a stimulus to their own 
creativity. 

In a pamphlet malung workshop we might ask 
trainees to look at two pamphlets on the same 



issue produced k» diff&ent audiences. (See 
examples be4cmr}. The decu^on questions 
wouldbeasl^ows: 

• Who do you think these pamphlets are aimed 
at? 

• How does the language tell you this? 

• How does the choice of pictures and the layout 
tdl you this? 

• In what way are their aiguments different? 

• Do you think these pamphlets are effective? 



• Would tlwy be effective if distributed in a 
dlffermt community? 

This ecerdse has worked very well with 
tertiary levd groups; but is ntore difficult to <arry 
off with secondary school levd trainees. Never- 
theless it does yidd usefiil discussion.of media in 
relation to ^>ecific audiences, specially as we 
take pains to stress that n^ia is never good or 
bad - it is just e^iective or not effective ht 
different audiences. 
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ConwraloneofoU 
Mec&iWofk 

Internal and External 
Media, 

Media is only as 
effective as it relates 
to the audience it is 
aimed at. 



What do xi^ want 
MuMinsdltfor? 



EXERCSES vs- 



What M*dl«ts brat? 



brtamat Media 



External Madia 



OTjs«^ti<ms need to be dm what rh^ are trying to ad)ieve 
wiST media so ftal the con«t !*rategy i» used It is always 
essentia to know whrt y«ai want to ad^e so that *«* 
whetiter wwr nwdls was MKcesaf ul or rvA. Always t^: 
<• WJW is ytmro^tmiatiim hi^ng loefhkKwim tUa me^T ^ 

tim have nadm^maM seen 

EG. tain your orsartsaUcw, rign a petitiOT, come to the tM^^ 
disa»s thTissiiewtth Wends, change their opinlow. nrt fire 
their WJTtes for laying away, give miwey to your cam* etc. 

1. Decide which Issue your orgai^Mtion wil! be using media for. 

X Kscuss what you want to achieve in i»ing the media. 

3. Discu» what you want your audience to ifo when they have 

ftceived your media 

Owe you ate dear about what yw. are "J^ng »° 'f^'f * *^ 
making media you have to choose what media » best to do this. 

1. Kmmii^ wi«> y«ir taiget audience whal medw itwy like. 

and what their interest in ytnir issue IS 
r Knowing what irwdia it is possiWe for you to uw (both 

commeitial media and self-made media, like t-»htrts) 

II is important to understand who you are trying to r^achwith 
vouT m^ge. Many oiganisations write pampWets or produce 

^n, will understand (Internal Med«). of 
organisation who unde«tand your issues need to get medi. 
3 you to keep them involved, newskt.rr.. tMdge, ami 
t-sWrts will help them to feel part of the organisit.on 

But the peopk that you are trying to win over need a difterent 
Wr^ S^med^TiF^te^MediaJ. They may nol ^<-^J-^J.y^^ 
organisation, or think that you organ,*.if.on n.,« '^e ngh» 
toTthem at the nmml TTie media you mai« to 'j^-'^^Jhe"^ "'^^J 
be different frcm, the media tor people wh,, f^J'^J^^ 
membe«. It must talk about issues, interest*, and feelings lh.u 
fit in with the way that they see the worW. 
To do this ^ must: 
1. Decide what you want to say to them. 
1 Uam about your target audien.* you i,.n .uidfx-** «»H-.r 

interests and feelings in your media 
3. Decide what media your target audi.-.nc v,m.l^r...H. » h 

(e.g. radio tor people who cannoi rv.Kl) .,mt use th.v m.d... 

sptesl your message to Ihem. 
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EXERCISE 



Points to eomlcter 



QuM^onttoask 



UndtrglamflnB 
audlmco 



Ycair of]^satictn has decided to m\K a pamphlet to explain 
your cn^anbatfom position on why H«»im shcnjld a trade 
union. You ^ th^e media group ami you have to decide what 
kind of pamf^lH to wnitv. 

^y\^mrytm trying io mack? tiawckl? \fi^sex? V^S^t iname 
imls? vm iifemy km? mm do ttay live? 

W«i& out how yra are g(Hng to p^ your message on to street 
people, vigilantes, ho^^l dfvelters, pec^le from iitfonnai 
settlements 

«• Wfmfem, or igfwmmt, er misumkmanding pr^udux unit 
^ tf^frm iHing st^npff^trtk to fmir message? 

Are they afmid of losing th«ir jobs if they }oin your 
cf^ganisation? Are they scared b&^me they have heard that 
yt,ur oi|gai^ation is very militant? Are they pn^iced against 
womffli's c^ipn^ons, w youth organisaticw, or Irfack people: 
am! will this make Ihem dislike you*- organlsatic»i? Have th^ 
been hearing bad stories abwt your members being 
undisciplined? 

It is important to understand what feelings might make people 
be against your organisation s message. You hm^ to understand 
ycnir audience so you can explain your message in a way that 
will make them less afraid or pr^diced and more sympalhetic 
to wfiat you are saying. 



2. Finding out who your Audience is ami how to reach them 



Whti mn you Mylng? 



¥cr this e?ierdse think about what might make people disagrt.' 

or t>e afraid erf what you are saying about trade unions Think 

al>out how you *vill explain what you are trying to mv aboui 

unions so that tlwy will agree with you. 

c» Wtat kfpes and dreams otrof this issut: mi yo« dnni* im to mak^ 
people /erf pasifiw tmrnrds your pem^kn. Whit can unwns nfftr 
them ' What hnd t^futtae sre tf^ dreamhtg M^oat - i/nrf htm* ttntl 
what ipu are sajflngatml urthns help thtwfai thai yimr 
organisatkm ean lead ikm to ihefutufr thy u^vt ? Vw mtm 
thing {s to find ttmt aspect the tssue utKh is niattM to niuit thty 
want in Uft so tiwi you csn get them on your $idc by mmtummg tt 
inytmrimfki 

Nc^: advertisers do this ail the time in a manipuhitivt* way. 
they sul^tly promiw that if you buy thus |H'riumc y*ni will 
become very beautlfuh or if you drink this beer you will he a 
successful man wllh lovely women annind you ctr etc VVh.it 
they promise Is c^imisly rubbish, bul ytni can ujic thi» idea of 
appealing to people s hopes and dreams in yt^gr medi.i) 
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pyrncSPn^ ^ eji«Tb* find oiil what hopw awl dreanw yoyr target 

EACfiwioKi^ awJIwcv has wWd^ are rda^ to y^mr f^mphlet on 

fteyflto^wwtoslwA Wit Wffy 

rfp fliirf t««y tt^ nol witortarf nwcfj^ wrt 

i^pfi^iofl^ Wffar'sctofrr eiaf «><m. ft i« imjxfrtanl lotxjMn 

UmtefVtondtlWtMM Itjr e^bpamphtet on ui^fii^mitwtwt your target m^^ 

needs to know iTiOwJCT to umierstand theiasue-mid then maK? 

ttiat yow indwJe tto InfonndtkMi in the pamphfrt, EVEN 
IF it takw you thm dayn tp fireJ out this Infomralion, it wilt be 
wortii H, A pampWel full of organisational sk^ans will not 
iinpi^s or educate pec^le who are not yet sympathetic to you 



NEXT 



MsnytypMOfmedl« 



Ran a pampWet on unions whldi will: 
t Be intereslii^ to yiwtwget audience, 
1 Ovemmte any fears they might have 

3, Be related to their hopes and dreams. 

4. Give Ihem at! the infonnation they need \o know ip 
umfefOamJ the Issue, 

• 

Of ccuree pamphlets are not the only kind ol nwdw l-fhtrl^. 
radiO/ TV, newsleltere and other kinds of mn1i»« mi^l be hetlrr 
for carrying ywjr message. When y<ni choo!w what kind iil 
media to use, ycu need to find nut what kind of media your 
audtence is comtortaWe with Below are some ^ueMfons which, 
can help ytm do thh. 



! 




Anal^ of Media 
CH ccmfse pamphlets 
are not the only kind 
of media, T-shirts, 
radio, TV, newsletters 
and odier kinds of 
media might be better 
for carrying your 
message. When you 
choose what kind of 
media to use, you 
need to find out what 
kind of media your 
audieiKe is comfort- 
able with. Opposite 
are some questions 
which can help you 
do this. 



Wim madia do your 
lar^atiMnMiwa? 



□ Do the^ watch TVT 



□ Dotheflismtothe 
radio? 

□ Do H^Hke pasters? 

Q Dotimyiikst^sMfts 
witkmtss^^^? 

t-ookatothar madia 



Mm mmr«y^ ^ question, be clear sudteim mi 

Draw up a diait tisHi^ the diffimni groups ymi want to ivach 
and answer these i^iestkm. 

^ y^de^fmdJtmf^muxhm^aoHte^hmpritamngr do 
kind i3f0nessBges?fm>?myimror^msatmi make t'ShM 



It is important to Know where pe<^le aw geiting rttws and 
c^in}«» whkh ctmh-adirt the messages of your osijanisation 
This wUI hrip you to see how you have to countw^l th». The 
questim is men how can we make our media mw accesisiWe to 
cmr target audience so that they wHI trust our mewagw 
* u^mmiitrt^am^ingspimt?iSAm:. RtidfoZt^tu. 
M-Nrr . True Uwe msgauw, ^ocmncs, Btxid. duzeti N^fal 
Mercury 

3. Howtochoosathvtyp^ofmMathfrtisbmtfwyow 



WhatarathayaaylfV 



What ara you aaying? 



Discuss what kind of media your tarj^et audiemv is rv*^itng in 
listening to which is goij^ to omtr-idki wh^i yx>u arv wymK 
How can ycnir or^nisaiiwi answer their criticisms so tKit vcm 
souraj mope tn^^orthy than ttw other media? 
c» y^/u^dotheytrM^tt^timiori^lht^m'tt'siJiithty 
bdieve^ u^h pfdHkal kodm do thy tm^f : U is i*tu\ tokihm* 
u^iciher ytwr wrgrf audimct Mi^trs what j^iu ^n* 5wyi?i^» 

How can you make sure that yojr oq^anisalkm cfflnes atnwji as 
truthful and honesi and resfumsive to the pf?«»pl*»? Wh*i! kind rrf 
information or media do you have to get ihi*m to <*onvinw 
them that you an? to be hcMeved? Rrn>rmlvr lh.il ,i logical 
argument with facts to hack you up is usually morv eltiviive in 
the long run than rhetonc and sk^ns. Rhetoru iiMIs jwpk 
lefcsf yt»j beJteve - it doesn't e%p\am it so thai they kiv^ u*hv 
you belJeve It ts a good idea to explain sJoj^tn^ so th.il you 
n^ivlnce those who do not necmMriiy support you 
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R^fMinb^ It » imfwtjini thai yreir mrdiii itmrifw. fmmf^kts <w 

dher media) i» vvrimn in Unguaf^ lhat your wrget audlww 

inldkximl}? 

c» maf (friendly. miHtmjl iftfomative, fonml arrogant, 

Hxfm^l marxisi. ^npk) will work hest unlh 
<» Hew mt ^ s^ng to trvin yourself to wrUes/speBk in tf^ 

EXERCISE 69* Look at diffwnt |>ainphlets (frcm^ a wid^ range «rf 

DGCUSSION: • Which pamphtet wcuW wwlt bwt for your Ui^ audience? 

why is this pmphlet better than <Hher emamples? 

• Whkh pamphlet would be the worst for your target 
audience? which group wcaild it be good iml 

• Rewrite <rf the enample pamphlets to appeal lo: 
cm indent a^twmey 

or u^temiddkgrQUftd . 
This exercfee is good for trying out the different ways of wnlmg 
fordiffenpnt target audiences 



< . What nwdla «re you flolnfl to U9©7 

Some decisions need to be m#de in every medi^ campaign: 
c* What tftediff mil he mmf useful rtfichtn^ t^ur nudtctice 

Hadio Zulu, Bom mf(AZir^, Sut^y Tnbytk\ t-shirfs, jmffrs, 

neufsiettmetc.-. 

(IdcA at the section on commenrMl media) 
^ Hm m»rh militco^? can m afjord that 7 an' thirc i AiVf %t 

aliemattves? cost versus m*RihT cf ^ieoi>le nvcfied 
^ WiUux produce it o^rsdvcs? can we ^ access UUIiemxcssan^ 
aiuijmtmt? k thertan rtwirr u^y nf t1 ' can ux^^et ^cvmvw 
dse to dotty , 
a» mat skills peof^cdo w m^-d? do w m\'d tnmm^ u^ftirecafi 

wegefitf 

Wfmiktwe^to^ theresourtei^ 
<m V^ha is going to di^nimU it ^ 
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Ef^fungement to 
Consider Commercml 
md State Press 

Our approach in these 
workshofKistoask 
group to analyse the 
media, eg. 



II, MEDIA OPTIONS FOR YOUR ORGANISATiON 



WhyuMttm 
imnmti^ftt prtftt 



EXERCISE I 



A. Commwda! m#<fia 

it IB importMt for organbstkm te mo^itse the importance of 
i^i^rtie cwwncrciiy n^ia. Thex media hav* an 
«fwnma» dMrihiton. They form tt» quicker and most 
coBt-eHt^ve way of reacNi^ l«ge nim^^er^ P««^ 
distribution fl^itm: a pim r^me In the Simday Times 
half a million pv^. Radio Zulu fvachvi S,4 miWkmy The 
al^mative media have nowhmra^ttwBanwimf^ interm» 
of peop^ readied. If your cv^an^atkm can get its menage mat 
on the commercial medi^, you can ntach thousands of pec^ at 
nocQ^to^. 

1 . How f^nrnmeW nwcfla ^leratt 

It is Important to know who o%rm ttw cwnnwrial media. 
f^k¥fspapm9n4 magazines ^cnvned toy tHgbusii^, and the 
rwito «kS TV are mostly owned by tlw government Th^ are 
pcmferful me^ of ^ommunkratir^ to a wide audleiKe, and ttw 
people who awn Ihwn have their own agenda - which i* crften 
differem from ymirs. And ofi«i they will dislort information 
about organlsatkms Ihey don't agree with, or most c^tea they 
will Igmmr it But if you understand how they operate, and 
wwk to produce ne%« that they think will interest their 
audiew ywj can ^11 get your message am>s5 To do this 
prt^>eHy it n necess^ to underM;and how ihe commercial 
media wwk ami what lf*ey think is news, 

ZAnalyvIt of comimrcial media 

The purpose erf this exercise is to analyse commervwl medi<< lo 
find out what th^ thlnl* is newn, and to find cm! wh,i! their 
view of Ihe world is. 

Break petite up into groups, each gnnif with ^ p.inicuMr 
medium; 

ee FsirUdjf, CosmtpoUtffK Trdmtr 
c* Boidt Vederiana 

Sisr, Argus, Dsify Nfu% MiTcury 
c» Sumbjf Times, Times HmkI 

<» IVof* in Progms. Uimr Bulktm 

NrwAfricsn, Umafnko. Siru*Nelwfi 
^ IVfsfiWy Mm! (old atni not*) 

(videos of TV rwws ljTo«dciwts or radio pn^mmnieji can .iJsc^ be 
analysed if Ihe equipment ts ttvaili^He) 
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9 W!j0^tfgyy»rf? 71^ s te nts t i *k^po^ 

ftew^ ttc* SWFTO? Can ycm Wn* if «^ ^ 
c» \/^^ the mmtal say? mat ^ it k^ifcm about tht 

tto tdV IIS iiteuf ti«o li^ pulHtohoff is o/f^ 
}s^pt^k^kmQfm^mlhatymirQrgBnmtwnumMf^to 
use ft> mif* irs farg^ omHmt? Why ^ suiti*^^ or yrmmblf^ 
cm VV&itWnJif nfB«iirtiJi»/ytwf ctfjamsfffi^ 

m Ham TOttfef >o« ui^fe the news so rtar it fitted in wfh the 
jmi^katm? 

2- Who owns the mecBa 

NoCr Thw are tour main ftess group. Il is impwiant \q 
fCTwmber which these arp because If you get ^ story in a 
iww«fwpt r lieloi^ng to one group, iM newspaper will usually 
ahto send ti to all the other newspapers in the swime grcjup ¥vt 
national ilfelHbuti«v tfie Argus Company l« the most Import^nl 
gn>up because they have newspapers In most South African 
dties. 

The pret» gfotifn arv: 

• Argus Company (A) = owf^ by gold mining company 
(t^ipenhelmer). 

• Time* Media (T) ^ ownvd by gold mining houw 
{Oppenlwimer). 

• Nasionale Ten (N) controlled by Natnm.il Party ol the 
Cape. 

• ?mk0T (P) ^ controlled by National Parly the Transv,w|. 
(Ptrskor also owns Republican I^esa (DuHmh) which 
produces most of South Africa's magartnes) 
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A further part of the 
analyst of ccmmer^ 
dal media is helping 
]^tHi{^ to understand 
who owns the 
commercial media. 
On this page isa 
chart (AitUning the 
lines of ownership 
and an extract from a 
resource document 
which gives circula- 
tion figures. This 
infbrmatiuncan help 
gnnipstodedde 
which publication is 
actually reaching their 
tai^et audience. This 
is important in a 
context where 
progressive 
organisations 
generally only feel 
comfortable with the 
alternative press, 
which has a combined 
readership that is less 
than that of any 
regional daily paper. 
And with a regional 
radio station in Natal 
with a listenership of 
over 3.4 million daily, 
the SABC should be 
an area of interest for 
oxganisations wanting 
to reach that constitu- 
ency. 



COMMERCIAL MEDIA: WHO OWNS WHAT 



NEWSPAPERS 



TTw 4 |Hnm groups 



There ffls four prw» It h hnpwtanl lu remember 

ivWch thcw ai« becaim tf ymi get a stoy in a newspi^ 
bekm^j^ to xn^ grcntp^ rhat iwwspaper i^uafly also sewl 
It to at! tf» other r sp pm In Iht sane gmup. For tidticmal 
dtotri^tioa the Afgu« Omtfiany b t ir most impor!»)f group 
because ewy have newspapers In ma i South Afrkan dlies, 

1, Aigm Cmspm^ ^ » owned b ^ gM minli^ company 
(Oppei^mer). 

2. TUnea M«fiarr; = owned by ^ minify hwise 
fC^>pei^lmer). 

X Narfoiu!ePier»(N^ a controlled by Natitmaf Party of the 
Caf«. 

4, Vmltm(P) « OHitrc^ied by National Party of the Transvaal 
Perskor also owns lUpuWican Piesa (Duitwn) which produce* 
most of ScHith Africa's magazines. 

Newspapers not owned by any of the four main press groups 
are indicated by f // = "fndepciKlant'', 



Q THE STAR (A> 



A \ snr im|90M iMannes2u9 aftsmoon newsp^. 
Raaehes many gmps in ma Tr«ns«L 

wiflftan '»90(tpro9r8ssMinm 



215000 



QTHECniZEN(P) 


A ns^i(^ iDfnnnas^ roorni^ 
8o(d nflfioraOjr. Many ste PWV 
ftei^lCPKnr mkldMlBssindiMttwonmi 
BecMf th^ nft« fsw (oum^ thay 9Bnef aey 
use preaa rataM (avin from piogmi)^ groups) 


nam 


USOWETAS(A) 


libera Johanna^ Morning p^ 


mooo 




V\Mflly ftadtrTransittai lownsfi^as^^ 






W« Mnr^ -« 

oy iMO( nwxaiecBsa. 






Jhb/ Waaldy Gofflfada paper soid national^ 
Raatf many tMt worim 
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Stmssm Effective 
DistribuHon of Media 
The following 
queens are nm- 
ti!^y raised in 
workdiopsto 
miphasise that media 
is cmly as effective as 
it is widely distrib- 
uted. 



IH. WORKING WITH YOUR COWSTiTUEMCY 



Draw a map of tht arw whm your target audiems lives 
Indtide the hiUowh^ infornuti€»n in your map. 

«» Dmwpceptt getting to wcffk 
cm min^inamf^ti^trmn^Ums^llttiaxhrorAs 
sm Djmany^bc^tbimi^€nterfginmTn6rcos,bar^s^^ 
thcoTto 

^» Dmwtkc^^^^offktssnJcikn'p^pfwcnkandindkate 
Iwwpr ^keyfrom pipic's tames 

<* Drawsdwd&andpli^whmshidentsondchit4m thttr 
time 

Using thb map aft a basis for discussion, talk about the 

n^KftiUxsyour targa ffudsfmtgi^ker? htsstt^, sf*KHrf5, Ajos/W*, 
tax^ cfmnfigs, trams. 

hmffcsn ^^ymtr wote to tiam tn pioits that they mturuUy 
gather. Someaamplfssrr 

• Infomiation on blackboards at Khodi 

• PdstmforhostrfdweJlm'nxmis. 

• Tapc9 in taxis. 

• Pamphlets w the busses (make sure you know what time 
difNirent 

• Grouptf use the buwes; what time do domestic ^rorkpr^ 
» Co on busses? stwlents?wc^er?7). 

• M^^azlnes and t-shirts to be soJd vegetable sellers at the 
taxi rank». 

• Pamphlrts at the cinemas iwplay^ churches am? hoo\s 

• Pamphlets 10 be dtstrJbuted on car windows ai shi>pp»ng 
centum 

» Any other fdeas which come from you*' nwp? 



^ Ma3rtPuww^o 
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Make a iisi of method* yw use lor dt^lHbiitscNi In your ma. 
Worii out in vow group how much lime, people and ivsoiiim 
you need to do this dbtnbutton. Be ^pecillc wh«t lime wouHl 
ymi dbthtmte. which day <^ t}^ week is be»l« how wilt you fix 
pcmun to wAlh/ pdea^ who will buy gli^ if you need It etc 
etc Came up with a dif tributton plan wttich looto like ihb: 




If ywi refpiMy dtetiibule media through memb ert it » « good 
ide» to «sk pec^le to take mponsihillh^ for d»tnbuttng in the 
same area each time. Thi* way, your members wilt become 
good at distributing in a particular place and will be able to be 
effective. So if Anne and Vusi are good at di5tritniting m 
Matandeia Rd, then they muPt do it iherp every time if Ihi* t» 
practical, 

2. Hour can people respond to your modle 7 

Aa pfOg ie Aa ivea, we want to lie aW# to fwduce media that i> 
progressive. The state media is one-way communfcaMo9i< and 
the commemal press only oifrr* limited ^pn** m the letim 
page for the audience to respond. We iwd to find way* th«^t 
our audience can 'talk tsaik* to our ntfdi.i. 



{N(?fe; The above 
extracts are taken 
from the handbook 
"Introduction to 
media awareness ^ 
published by DMTG, 
and under discussion 
in the National Media 
Tiainers' Forum.) 
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McKay^ A. and Louw, P.E. 
Mopes tc improve the iraining 
of onli-af^rthiid media 
markers. Media Develop- 
ment, l/im 

Louw, P.E. Commercial 
Media, (Unpublished paper 
for DMTC). 

McKay ^ A. k Louw, P.E. 
Mtdia Awareness, (Unpub* 
lished paper for DMTG). 
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^ Cr^rocrts newsletter model , 

many media committm e^ith produLmg copy for 

newsletter 



a crnirtl 



eg. community video produirtion «ind cnmmuniiv wre^nwf^ ^mi 
discussions. 

eg- (in more affluent area* eg Yeoville) conmuinify run vable tv 
network and live community 5tudto 
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AN AUTO-ClimaUl OF TNI MIASS UNI IN MIDIA 



* Communilv Arb Pr«jtf4:t 
(CAP) 



A Mffical Analysis from a Socialist WmngmMwrn off 
AdoH Loorning In o Modla Italnlng Coorso 

Jonathan Berndt 



liriKFMlmfflM 

The iuU time media course which wt^ stat^cs^ in 
1^ set out to establish new training practice for 
activmts from mass based organizations. During 
the piocess of rimniiig the course I made many 
mistakes but also l^med from the experience. 
This paper is an attenpt to imcover those 
learnings and to critique the assumptions that we 
made from a specifically Marxist perspective. A 
perspective which ai^es that 

The main lesson is always that educational innova- 
tion will fail unless it talis into account the eammk 
(my emphasis! and political structures immediately 
aitnind it. (Davies 1984, pp. 75) 

In many ways this was the lesson that I had to 
learn and which the media pro^ as a whole had 
to confront. By focuwng the training on political 
activists from mass based oif amotions, the 
project has tended to deal mainly with media 
needs of the day as defined by these organiza- 
tions. In this way, we in the pro^ saw media as 
an important part of the poHtical process and 
believed that it would influence the course of 
history in the struggle against apartheid. We 
knew that people could make history but we 
forgot the extent to which history makes people - 
in particular the sprafic historical economic 
conditions. 

Many of the views expressed in this paper have 
at various times been current within the project 
as a whole and so there are times when 1 speak of 



'we'. At those tin^ when I use T it is because 
these pdnts that I make have been i^es that I 
perskinally hav« tiunight be hnportant The self 
criticism in thte paper is in many ways my own 
and not that of prv^ as a whole. There are 
times when some of the views of this paper have 
been spc4en about within the pn^ect but there 
are ako different weightings to these points 
givOT by other people within the project. In 
particular, tl^ Marxist analysis expressed in the 
paper is not shared by the project as a whole. 

In this paper I give a Inlef description of the 
couise and then go on to attempt a self criticism. 
However, it should be noted that this contribu- 
tion is only part of a longer paper in which I go 
rr« to look at a pc^ible alternative to training; 
progre^ive media workers, an alternative which 
situates the training within production and 
argues for the training of what I have called 'red 
specialist' media workers. 

I* Ihm MMlki Tk«iiiiiif Conn* 

In \hW the CAP* Media Project ran a full time 
media tmining course for activists from mass 
based organizations. 1 was employed to coordi- 
nate and teach sections of the course. This was 
the first time that such a a>urse had been run in 
the media project and, m fact to the knowledge of 
the pro;^, anywhere else in South Africa. Most 
of the training done for activists from mass based 
organisations has been done using a workshop 
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model. These workshops would take place ovct a 
few days or at best over series of weekends as has 
been the case with the DMTG (Durtan Media 
Trainers Group). The only other version of full 

time training which we knew about was the sue 
month course that TOTS (The Other Press 

Service) had just started at the end <rf (TOPS 
was primarily a computer course focusing on 
layout and deagn using DTP computer 
prqgramnies, including some training on devel- 
oping an awareness of media rdated issues.) 
They had just started to take on people who 
woukj learn on the pb for a period of six months. 
As far as I could establish, this six month period 
was treated Uke an extended workshop and there 
was little attenHon given to developing an in- 
depth curriculum. 

Before we started the course, we tried to find 
out what other training was taking place else- 
where in the country and could find very little 
which resembled what we planned to do. The 
TOPS example that 1 have ahieady mentional had 
just started so it was too early for us to get any 
idea of how it was going to work. So we started 
off in an exploratory manner without any clear 
understanding of what we were letting ourselves 
in for. 

When planning the course it was derided to 
take two trainees from each of the sectore of the 
Mass Democratic Movement: 

• the youth came from CAYCO {Cape Youth 
Congress) 

• the women from UWCO (United Women's 
Congress) 

• the workers from CXDSATIJ (Congress of South 
African Trade Unions). 

The Media Project was not part of the actual 
selection process, but we did suggest some basic 



selection criteria, namely that the traiMes should 
have some basic reading ami writing skills and 

that thc^ ^uM have s(»ne drawii^ expnience 
or inclination towards drawing. However, when 

Uw trainees arrived we found that none of them 
had any real media experience or conformed to 
these basic criteria. The trainees were more or less 
illiterate; the poor reading and writing ^dlls that 
they had been given by the inferior 'Bantu 
eduration system' had b«n forgotten in the time 
since they had left school. 

While I argue that we were responsible for the 
'mass Hne' in our training programmes, we also 
responded to requests and pressures from the 
mass based organizations. We had to lower the 
level of training in the full time course, because, 
even though we might have had ideas of raising 
the level of our training with this course, we were 
not able to do this given the educational level of 
people that the organizations put forward. One of 
the reasons why the course's starting time was 
delayed for so long was that the organizations 
found it difficult to find people from their ranks 
who would fit these criteria. So in the end they 
merely put forward people who expressed an 
interest in the course, but had very little media 
experience. 

Some of them had worked on the production of 
banners or posters in the last few years but they 
hadn't retained much of what they had learned. 
Only one of the trainees had drawing experience, 
as he had been attending the part time drawing 
classes at Community Arts Project and another 
had taken some photographs with a small 
instomatic camera. 

The Course Syllobws 

The project planned the course as a series of 
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extmied workshops, whidi were structured 
axxnind jmrfudng nwdia fw particular eveitls in 

the year, such as June 16th or National Women's 
I^y. So fte course was broken up into 6 week 
workshop Modes in which tlw trainees would be 
workshopping particular media skilb with me. It 
was planned that the trainees would work in 
their oiganizations for 3 week periods between 
these 6 wcdc workshops applying tltt ddlls *at 
they had learned, but unfttftunately this did not 
happen due to organizational difficulties. 
Eventually we had to soap tlw 3 week blocks (an 
indication tl«t the oiganizations did xwt have the 
organizational infrastructure to use the trained 
media workers/facilitators.) 

In addition to these six week workshops 1 
included four other components to the coursr. 

• a general media studies component run by 

• a photographic component which was run by 
Afrapix, 

• a drawing component mn by various part-time 
teachers, 

• a reading and writing of English component 
run by a literacy traaining organization called 
USWE (Using Spoken and Written English). 
These were run throughout the year spanning the 
6 week blocks and eventually the three week 
periods as well. 

After a week of orientation and general media 
studies we started with the first 6 week block. 
The 6 week workshops were planned as follows. 

1 St WoHohop Block 

The ol^ve of this firel workshop was to 
intnxluce the trainees to various techniques of 
silk-soeening and to equip them in as many of 
these as possible. They were expected to produce 



a poster and a T-shirt for June 16th. 

As part of this first woikshqj 1 look the 
trainees to the museum whidi has a display on 

the historical developmflit of printing machin- 
ery. We Aen went to a large commercial printing 
works. After this we disoHsed fte changes that 
have taken place in the labour process within the 
printing industry and how the machines have 
t^eded these changes culminating in the 
capitalist i^titms of production that were so 
obvious in the large commercial printing works 
that we visited. 1 then tried to situate alk-screen 
printing within this analysis and looked at some 

of the advantages and disadvantages of using the 
silk-screen printing method. 1 was concerred thj.t 
they should have some general knowledge of the 
history of printing so that they could situate what 
they were learning vrithin a ojntext. 

2nd Woriuhop Block 

The second workshop was devoted to producing 
a banner for National Women's Day and it 
involved a strong drawing element. Much of this 
workshop was devoted to breaking down the 
inhibitions and lack of self confidence which 
prevented the trainees from believing that they 
could produce drawn images. 

At first they refused to draw images for the 
banner because they said it would look Uke a 
child's drawing and they would not be proud of 
what they had done. 1 showed them examples of 
images produced by peasants and workers 
elsewhere in the world and explained how and 
why these were important and valid. We spent 
quite a long time looking at the Chinese peasant 
paii'.tings and discussing the revolution in China 
and how the paintings captured an important 
part of this revolution. 
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ad VMshop Block 

His wi» tiie worksht^ in the calendar year 
aiKi I ecleiKled it beyoiKi the 6 weeks taking up 
Utt3 week pawds which we had decided to drop 
at this ^ge of the course. In this wori(shop the 
trainees were to draw on the ddlls that they had 
^^jtiired frran the pho«(^phy and reading/ 
witing cranponents of the course. Their task was 
to break up into two ^ups with one group 
producing a wall-new^per and the other a 
new^teftter. They were to take the phtrti^aphs 
and produce the written material for Aese 
publications. In addition they were to design, lay 
out and prepare the newsletter and wall-newspa- 
per for jwinting. 

I a^(ed other oiganisations who were produc- 
ing iwws letters or small publications to come 
and talk to the trainees about their production 
methods, how they defined their readerehip, and 
how they distributed their publications. Those 
that came were COSATU News, Crises News, 
ILRIG and Grassroots. 



4lhWiirksi)op Block 

This last block of the course was run in 1990 with 
the course finishing at the end of March. During 
this period the trainees worked in their organiza- 
tions and came to the Media project for 2 days in 
the week (an attempt to return to mir strategy of 
getting the trainees to to work in their organiza- 
tions, but with closer work in their foltow-up 
work in the two days with me.) In these 2 days 
they were to continue with their training in 
drawing reading/writing, and design. There was 
also a session on workshop methods, on how to 
run media training workshops in their organiza- 
tions. 



PiD^ Course Bbck 

At this st^, one of the CAYCO trainees had 
dro{^}ed out of die course and it seemed as 
though the two CX)SATU trainees would be 
working for the Food and Allied Workere Union 
on a trial basis until the end of March after which 
tin» there was a posability ftal ttey might be 
given full time employment by the union. 

As things worked out, FAWU only emptoyed 
one of tl» traiiwes and UWCX) came forwaid 
with a request that the course be extended for 
thdr two trainees. We agreed to this and they 
woriied on a ph<^o-documentery erf their 
oiganization. We encountered prt*lems with 
C AYCD, which with the unbanning of the ANC 
and other organizations, went through a proce^ 
of reconstruction as part of SAYCO (South 
African Youth Congress). During this process it 
was impcssible to set up any prc^ramme for the 
remaining CAYCO trainee and we agreed to hold 
over his forther training until such time as the 
youth organizations had worked tiwough their 
restructuring process. 

Throughout the year 1 had evaluation report- 
back meetings with the oiganizations. Hiey were 
informed about the progress of the trainees and 
consulted about foture plans. It was at one of 
these evaluation meetings that we derided to 
drop the 3 week blocks when trainees were 
meant to be working in their respective organi/-a- 
tions. 

II. My M9 CriHcbm 

TtM Workshop Method 

The workshop method that I employed was 
similar to the method that we had used in the 
past and was prevalent in alternative educational 
circles. Most education and training in the 
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alternative educatitHial mommmt in South 
Africa has been done in tiw form of workshops. 

In defining 'peqrfe's education' in thdr publica- 
tion entitled mat is People's Education? An 
Approach to Running Woritshops/ the Centre for 
Adult and Continuii^ Education (CAGE) outline 
&K basic principles of worlahops as follows; 

It is a colkctive jHwess, invdving peqpte in teach- 
ing Mchcrtherand in karningby doing, {CACE 1990 

pp.1) 

The ori^ of 'peoples education' is ha^ on 
the concept of 'popuiar education' as developed 
in Latin America. Arnold, Bamdt, and Burke 
(1984) suggest that there are basic adult educa- 
tion principles such as. 

Start with the experience of the teamra, kaming by 

doing, ... 

These then are some of the basic principles of 
'popular education' which they say uses a 
dialectical method and which is based on the 
following premises: 

The theoretical basis of our educational ap- 
proach is its ideolt^cal conception, its view of 
the world, its poUtical objective. 
The educational meihodolosy is our practice, how 
we organize learning experiences, based on our 
ideological view, our theoretical understanding. 
Technique refers to the use of tools or activities 
that can be used for any purpose, i.e., applied to 
any methodology, used to further any ideology. 
(Arnold et.al. 19Hpp-35) 

Firstly they do not say what their view of the 
world is and we are left to assume that their work 
as popular educators is aimed at combating 
injustice in the world. While this is obviously 
something that we would support, this does not 
tell us what their world view is. They talk about 



devek^nng an understanding oi Ae structund 
r(30fs of the probtems that people are faced with 
and how the estaWishment education syston 
perpetuates the prevailins mmomk ai^ political 
system, but there is no iporld mi? that they give us 
as an alternative to this. There is a strong sense 
that they would like a nwre ^alitarian, just 
society but it is not dearly stated and there is no 
real reference to the poUlical and economic 
struggle between classes in society. This lack of a 
class analysis is fairly typical of popular educa- 
tcHS and has been a stnmg criticism of Freire's 
work which has been seminal in the develop- 
ment of popular educalKJn theory, (See 
Youn^nl986,ch5). 

One of the main reasons why this method is so 
popular in the alternative educational fraternity 
is because of the high level of learner participa- 
tion. But, as 1 will argue, one's pedagogy cannot 
be l»sed only on participation. There are oth«- 
factors that one has to take into account - factors 
that the workshop meAod that I used did not 
acknowledge. 

Using what 1 knew about the workshop 
method I started off by trying to find out what 
the trainees akeady knew ateut the subject and 
placed this often common sense knowledge in 
the wider context of the subject. After this I set 
up a practical task for them to complete in the sbc 
week period and during this time we stopped to 
evaluate what people were doing. Using the 
'action - reflection - new action' model, these 
evaluation sessions tiled to be as participatory as 
possible. Everybody was given a chance to speak 
and they were all asked to say what they thought 
they had learned in the workshop. These 
evaluation sessions were seen as an opfwrtunity 
for the learners to reflect on what they had been 



doing in the woiikshop. 

My during the wcnicshop was to act as 
facilitator, helping peoi^e over the c*stacles tlwy 
atcountered as tl^ tried to cany out Ae 

practical tasks. We assumed that people had basic 
skills in measuring, design and even drawing 
(even though their drawings might be naive in 
style). The idea was that people on the couree 
ah«ady had a body of knowledge which they 

ctmld use and that the course would give them an 
opportunity to realize this and so become 
empowered in the process of self realization. 
What we failed to sufficiently acknowledge was 
that if you are trying to teach skills which ha ve a 
complexity to them which extends into the social 
relations of society at large then one encounters a 
series of problans. 

The first problem that I found with this 
workshop method, is that the focus tends to 
become the process of self-reaUzation rather than 
teaming new skills. This is fine if all one is 
concerned with is the raising of people's critical 
consciousness. The Education Projects Unit (EPU) 
acknowledge, that, 

It should be noted while the criHcal perepectivedoes 
not deny the need for structural change, this ap- 
proach tends to emphasize the cognitive or 
'consdentization' aspects at thr perhaps unwitting 
expense of the structural aspects. (EPU, 1^) 

If we, as the proponents of experiential learning 
seem to do, are concerned with structurally 
changing society, then we would need more than 
just the critical tools for criticizing the present 
poUlical and economic system. We would need 
people with the skills to actually take control of 
the sites of economic and political power in 
society and in fact to rule. To ignore the 'struc- 
tural aspects' or to underestimate their determin- 



ing importance is in the end to lead people into 
an id^hst cul-de-sac. 

The second pn*lem that 1 then aicounteied 
was that when vfe dealt with jsactical skills 
training, tlw method was unable to see learning 
as both tiworetical and practical work: th«e was 
an empiricist bent to the whole process empha- 
sizing learning by doing without any Teal 
theoretical contextualization of these skills within 
social reality (see Boydell 1976 and Youngman 
1986). The workshcqj method we used dealt with 

skills within the framework of the concept of 
experiential learning - the 'doing' being the 
experience from whidr one learns. We gave 
people silk-screens and showed them how to pull 

the squeegee and print a poster or a T-shirt. After 
this they merely repeated the process and in the 
'doing' we felt that they would learn. What I 
found so problematic was that this learning by 
doing' was usually very simplistic in how it dealt 
with fairly complex skills, skills that were deeply 
immersed in the fabric of social relaHons and 
relations of production in society at large. 

The third problem was that it saw knowledge 
as something to be encountoBd rather than 
produced. The learning by doing was somehow 
limited to experiencing the activity involved in a 
particular skill. There was no sense in which the 
learner was achially producing the knowledge 
for him/her self in the same way in which value 
is produced by labour. What ever labour was 
involved was encapsulated within the workshop 
and was not seen as being related to the general 
relations of production within society. It was also 
not seen as productive labour but as labour in the 
abstract - merely 'doing'. 

The fourth problem was that because the 
course was constructed as a series of disparate 
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workshc^ Ae trainees forgot what tlwy had 
learned fairiy quickly. By the end of the course 

they had already foigcmen what they had done at 
the bepnnii^ of the year. This is one of the most 

serious proWems wift the workshop method: it 
compartmentalizes leammg into isolated 
fragments {workshops) rather than seeing 
learning as a continuiun, a life-long activity 
which is integrated into the learners socio- 
political context. 

The Sodo4»orilicd CortBxf of Ao Cowse 

As 1 have indicated, 'peoples education' (or 
popular education) which uses the workd^op 
method, addre^ issues of transformation purely 
on a ideological level (Most of Freire's work 
focuses on literacy and consciousness-raising, the 
major model of prc^ressive adult education as 
we know it.) Very little attention is given to the 
material socio-economic conditions and determi- 
nants of the learning experience and the applica- 
tion of the skiUs that have been acquired. Instead 
there is a focus on what has come to be known as 

consciousness raising or consdenthatwn, which 
tends to simplify consciousness as individual 
consciousness rather than 'class consciousness'. If 
there had been a clearer and more developed 
understanding of consciousness we would have 
given the class position of the learners far more 
importance. Our failure to do so blinded us to the 
determining economic factors of their class 
position. 

When I sf^ak about the socio-economic context 
of the course 1 am referring to these issues and 
the broader political and economic context in 
which the course took place. 1 am not attempting 
to contrast the highly poUtical approach that we 
had to training with a crude economism, but. 



hopehilly, as my argument wiU show a possible 
synth^ of the polilical and economic. I will 
focus on one aspect of the political economy of 
Soutii Afrfca which has pairticukr significance for 

<>n understanding of the context horn which the 
trainees came - namely the issue of unemploy- 
ment. 

One of the major reasons why there is such a 

high degree of unemployment in a country like 
South Africa is because the South African 
economy is a capitalist economy. Wi&in this 
mode erf production the worker wori» for a 
certain time of the day in order to reproduce her/ 
him self , the r«st of the day is spent producing 
surplus value. There Is, as Marx says, a continual 
battle around what constitutes the length of the 
working day, so much so that... 

The creation of the nom>al working-day is, there- 
fore, the product of a protracted civil war, ... be- 
tween the capitaUst class and the working class. 
(Marx) 

The victory of the eight hour working day has 
forced the capitalist to find other ways of 
extending the working day to extinct the 
maximum surplus value from the workers. The 
capitalist introduces machinery to speed up the 
production process, and so shortens the time 
necessary for the worker to produce enough to 
theoretically make it possible for him/her to 
survive and so lengthen the time ^vhen the 
capitalist can exhact surplus value from the 
labour of the worker. This is not enough because 
the capitalist has another way of extending the 
working day - namely by using overtime (see 
Marx's Capital ch. 10). In South Africa, employ- 
ers, 

... only have to pay an extra third for overtime work 
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in hk^ cases, i^ikh is bw inisfmtkn^ stan- 
dands. and &e Hmits omtime are high 
...whkh makes overtiiM veiy cheap for the employ- 
osv (Labour Reseaxch Servkes 1^) 

Ccmsequently there is a high level of unem- 
ployment in South Africa wl^re it is more 
pn^ble for the capitalist to use the practice of 
overtime instead of employing nume workers or 
even introducing moie efi^diait machines. The 
unempbymart figmes that I have beoi able to 
detain indicate that in certain aim in tl^ 
We^^Cape the figure could be as high as 60% 
widi ^ total unemployed in t)^ countiy as a 
whole being as high as 7miUion in 1990. (Labour 
Research Services 6/90) 

The chaiKes of the trainees, all of whom had 
been tu^mpby ed when they came on the course, 
finding any kind of job, let aloi^ one in which 
they couki use the rr^ia skills they had acquired 
on the course, were slim. Rrstly they came onto 
the course as unemployed workers and had no 
job to return to, and secondly they all came from 
a discriminatory education system which 
explicitly never educated them to get jobs as 
media producers. The apartheid education 
system was explicit in its intention to educate 
people from different racial groupings for 
particular jobs in the economy. 

Neither we nor the organisations which sent 
them onto the course ever considered that 
employment might be an issue. It was the trainees 
themselves who raised the issue when they 
expressed apprehension and confusion about 
wheUier they were going to get paid jobs in their 
organisations after doing the courw. Although 
we never offered the course with the idea that we 
would be training them for m^ia jobs, the 
trainees Ihemselv^ developed the expectation 



that tfiey could use Uie skills diey w&re ^ming 
to improve thfsr diances of eccmootic ^uvival. 
This is iKrt too surprimig if 01^ axrados Ute fact 
that doing a hill tin» ccmrse ov^ a pertod (rf 1 to 
2 y^as is different to d(Nng a short workshop. It 
is to be expected that beoiuse the traimes 
tlmnselves wm in vesting a li4 <rf tiieir time by 
doii^ tiie c<nirse that they would expect to get 
som^iii^ more than just a critical undostanding 
of d)e pditics erf media out of the course. 



The fact that we gave the traiMes bursaries was 
in itsdf to prove a pn^lem. We newf tkiught 
that we WCTB creating a false kind of develop- 
ment by cluing Imrsaries. IMsp^ising bursaries, 
as we were doing, fielt like we were participating 
in a process of underdevebpment similar to that 
forced onto third wc»rld ocnmtries who received 
aid from international capital We understood 
that to prevent praple from drifting away from 
the course, that they would have to have some 
form of income. In the j»st we had found that the 
economic pressure of survival outwnghed any 
altruistic ideals of education. The probl«n was 
that we never saw the vender implication of 
giving the trainees bursaries and that in fact the 
way in whidi we constructed the course had a 
direct connection to this kind of financial base: for 
example we never addressed the issue of self- 
sufficiency in our training methodology. 

We had raised enough money to pay the 
trainees a Iwrsary for the time they were on the 
course. The amount we decided on was based on 
the minimum living wage figures we could get 
from COSATU and ranged from R680 for the 
older trainees to R580 for the youth from 
CAYCX). Economically the course was a wonder- 
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ful opportunity to team aiul at the same time 
lecdve an mcome WhUe it d^nitely meant that 
the trainees did not drop cmtctftl^ course, it 
neveitihdm onrated a situation erf econcnnic 
dependmqr. 

As well as the problem of dependency itself, 
there was a further probtem in that tte tram^ 
were not learning skills Oiat th^ amid necessar- 
ily use in the \cto market The media skills they 
were teught were not seen as formal media skills 
which the trainees could use to ^ «nfdoymen\ 
in the formal job market The Media Projert was 
adamant in its jwsition that we were not traiiung 
people to earn a living or get a Tlie Media 
Pro^ had smce its inception seen itsetf as a 
training or rescnirce service for mass based 
organisations and that it trained activists who 
were going to work in their or^nisations in what 
would probably be a voluntary capadty. One 
needs to understand that there was a pateplion 
in these organisatioi^ themselves, which saw 
media work as volimtary, which influenced the 
position taken by the media project- 
While we had understood that the trainees 
would need some form of economic support 
while they were doing the course, we assumed 
that their media work could take place free of 
economic determinants once tfiey had finished 
the course. Like the organisations from which 
they came, the polirical commitment we had 
asked for, which was something that we had 
already discovered in our running of training 
workshops, cotJd never be a sufficient guarantee 
for making people attend a couree or workshop 
in a consistent manner. It was to be a rude shock 
to find that once the trainees completed the 
coui^, there would no longer be any economic 
basis for their media work. If left to their own 



devfces, ti^ dianas erf Adr omtinuing to use 
and devdc^ the media skills that they Imd 
aajuired on the ccmrse wovld be remote. 

WoBihit M Om tof 

(The id^ of 'walking cm one leg' ccm^ frcmi 
Mao who used it to criticize the ime-sided 
approach to economic devck^mient, an approach 
which focu^ only on centralized cafntal 
intensive industry and ignored small scale rural 
developnent. I fed it is a useful idea in terms of 
what I am tiying to uncover in this papea". 1 feel 
that in the past we had a om^ided approadi to 
media training which focused exclusively on the 
small scale training of activists in basic media 
skills. V^e have never trained more specialized 
media Mwk^.) 

The CAP Media Project had been in existence 
since the Culture and Resistance Festival in 
Botswana, With its inception in 1982 it saw itself 
as a production wrvice proj^ for oi^anizations 
and started produdng posters for various events 
and issues. However, given the political climate 
of popular front politics it soon decided to build 
training into its service work by getting the 
oi^anizations to produce the posters themselves, 
the assumption being that everybody was 
potentially a media producer. 

This was the most fimdamenlal assumption 
tl^t we made and it was to determine all of the 
future work of the pro^ including the full time 
media course in 1989. In my report on the fuU 
time course in 1990 1 outlined the aims of the 
course as follows. 

The long terms ^ims of the ful! time course have 
been to train media facilitators who would work in 
mass based organizations developing factory floor 
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and grass xo(^ media (popular n^ialThhis m 
witii overall objective of Ac medui fTojKt. 
(Bemdtl990) 

hi our 19^ pro^ repwt tiie aims of the 
pn^ were ^ven as follows, 

Oiff fieM <rf concOTi in tiw CAP media woiirfiq) is 
in assfeting to cxteMl ami imim>w t he media «a pad- 
ties of pit^re^w o^anizatkm.. we coiner that 
ourp^uticularxoleliesinthedecentraliz^ 
ofmediapoductjoalnlhatitistheoidiiaiy m«n- 
bei^p wIk) must ^ve shape and meanmg to the 
ide» and diieclion of the mass based c^ganization . 
Our practice therefore aims to provide; 

• basic education, skills training and experience in 
simple methods of media production appropriate to 
local use ami distributicm. 

• skills training and general asistance to enable 
organizations toaddre^ this process autonomously 
within their ranks. (Bemdt 1989) 

These aims were further articulated in a paper 
by a fellow worker in the media pro^ when she 
said that; 

In the CAP Media workshop we regard our area of 
workas the l^arefoot' element in theoomplex weave 
of this development of media as the voice of people's 
power/ (Devilliers 1990) 

Rowing from the ideology of popular front 
pohtics in the progressive movement, we 
believed that everyone could be a media pro- 
ducer. We focused almost exclusively on training 
tlie (^enerpl membership of mass based organiza- 
tions to a very basic level of skills. What we failed 
to see was the nec^sity of training more special- 
ized media workers. The result has been that 
those whom we trained have not continued to 
work as media producers within the organiza- 
tions. The reasons for this are complex and 
varied. But one common reason was that there 
was nothing for them to do, they were not trained 
to a level where thev could extend their skills and 



we and ttie cn^gsmizations did not see tite neces- 
sity for doing this at the time. They were ncrt seen 
as media wori^ers but as organizaticnial mmbers 
with sonte media skills* 

A further ccmsequence of this appn)ach has 
been that we have had to omtinually train and 
retram the shifting membership of the o^niza- 
tions. There has been no time to extend the 
training of some of those whom we had trained 
in Ite past Also, the fact that the financial basis 
of their continued vfork as media workers was 
never s^ously addressed in thar respective 
organizations, has meant that thcw whom we 
have trained have had no financial resources to 
continue v^th media production. 

In the end we never got to train more highly 
skilled and organized media workers becau^ we 
were aiught up in the populist myth of what I 
would call the mass line' J The mass mobilization 
taking place in the period in which we were 
working obviously influenced us. The task of tfie 
day as far as we could see it was to train activists 
in basic technical media skills which they could 
use in their ix)Htical work This approach which I 
have called 'following the mass line', tends to 
treat any form of specialization with suspicion. 

However, 1 am not trying to advocate a iwn- 
politicized form of specialization, but a special- 
ization that is political - that is, 'red'. To focus on 
either too strongly would mean that we would 
end up figuratively sj^aking, walking on one leg. 
In the final analysis this is what we did, we 
continually trained activists in rudimentary 
media skills and ignored the training of more 
highly specialized and politicized media workers 
in the mass democratic movement - we walked 
on one leg in our approach to training. 

Walking on one leg as you might imagine is a 
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1, The concrat of tiit 'mas 
line' cornea ifom theMio 
Dae who at the tijnt 
of ^construction in China 
was faced with the dilemo 
of how to prwseed with 
economic developoient 
without any spedtlized 
technicians* The Rutins 
withdrew their apedaUats 
because of polUical 
difftrenMS ateut economl 
develc^ment. Mao felt th; 
the focus should be in the 
countryside with the 
peasanto while the Russiar 
argued that China had to 
develop their heavy 
indttf^. Left with little 
resources except for a largt 
potential labour force Mao 
chose a path which used 
people rather than 
technology. Mass 
mobilization rather than 
t^hnical expertise was the 
order of the day. I saw 
similarities between this 
and the programmes of 
mass action that were 
taking place in South 
Africa. The slogan was 
'Mass Action for Peoples 
Power' and there wis a 
strong focus on activism 
rather than critical 
engagement. My role as an 
educator was seen by 
myself and to a large extent 
by the project as a whole, a; 
facilitating thb activism by 
providing technical skills 
training for the cadres on 
the street. 



slow and difficult procere, but there was some 
foTvfaxd mowment. I fed we have contributed to 
the growth of oiganizational nwdia on a my 
low-tech rudimentary level and while this has 
been useful for the wganizations during the 
periods of repression, it has left them ill- 
equipped to deal with the problems of the 
present period of transition and struggle for 
hegemony in areas Uke mass communication. 
Unfortimately, organisations and the various 
training intiatives around the country, have not 
been able to develop an understanding of the 
political imperatives of g^ning control of the 
dominant means of communication. ■ 
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■MKUmON rOR A THIRD aiUMA IN •OUTH AFRICA 

MRbdlMs on « Conmraiiy VidM MvcofiM 
Pra|oct In AfoxomlM, Jnhannotbwrg 



Jacqueline Maingard 

This paper identifies some features of community 
video in tius country and relates them to the 
devdopmenl of Third Cinema in South Africa. My 
concern to uriate conununity video to Tliifd 
Cii^ma is based on what I peitei ve to be a need in 
film education and poduction to have the benefit 
of glf^al exigence with which to reflect on 
developments here and also to accc^ theoretical 
approaches that are iKrt only Eurocentric. 

I will begin by broadly defining Third Cinema' - 
'broadly' because the term itself is one that needs 
to be defined in context. Thus, for example, the 
South Afiican experience in education for the 
making of Third Cinema is in a position to assist 
the on-gomg definition of the term itself. 

In 1%9 two film-makers Fernando Solanas and 
Octavio Gefino declared Third Cinema to be 'the 
most important revolutionary artistic event of our 
limes' (Chanan, 1983, pp. 27). For thein Thiixl 
Cinenta is the cinema of liberation concerned with 
the decolonisation of culture - a cinema of the 
masses. If 'first cinema' represents the viewer as a 
'consumer of ideology' - for example Hollywood 
cinema, and 'second cinema' reflects the concerns 
of film authors - for example European 'arf 
cinema and some of the cinema of Godani, Third 
Cinema is by contrast the only cinema capable of 
transforming society (Chanan, 1^, pp. 20-21). 

Third Cinema foi Solanas and Getino is made 



'with the canoera in one hai^ and a rock in the 
other' (Chanan, 1983, pp. 24) - an apt descrifrtion 
perhaps for th^ times in Smith Afri^^. Itba 
militant active, revolutionary, political research 
cinema. It is cinema that is m^e, di^buted and 
for which pei^Ie are educated in thrae terms. 

Arouid the time that Solanas and Getino wrote 
and published their article Towards a Third 
Cinema', other cinema movements were am- 
cemed with describing and denning their woric 
in similar terms. This is exemplified by the 
manifestos for a new dmma and an alternative 
dnema in Monoooo md Egypt and in 
organisational terms by the establishment of the 
Federation Panafticaine des Cmeastes (FEPACI), 
to mention fust a few of the significant develop- 
ments in Third Cinema. 

In visual terms Xakt made by Ousmane 
Sembene in Senegal in 1974 may be described as 
Third Cinema, In brief, the film is a critique of the 
neo-colonial attitude of the new governing body 
in an African state and an indictment of its 
corruptive ways, while portraying the peasant 
and working class as being the class that will 
liberate society from corruption. Not only is the 
film's theme exemplaiy of the concerns of Third 
Cinema, but its style also hi^ghte the way in 
which Third Cinema can use aesthetic means for 
challenging dominant aesthetic apprcwches. This 
is revealed ftx)m the very first image in the film 
where in medium close-up a drummer, dres^ 
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in bright ciothing beats cmt a veiy fast, 
riiylhm tlwt demands the active attention of the 
vievm. This is a latha- different approach to the 
more conventional film style of Hollywood films. 

In 1982 Teshome Gabriel piWished a book 
exploring the rdatitmship between Third Cinema 
and the Third World. His bode essentially 
mainteins a gec^phically located perspective as 
the title sugge^ - Third cinema in Ihe Third World: 
TIk A^thetic of Ukmtwn, 

Increasingly and in various contexte however, 
the term Third Cinema' is valuable precisely 
because it Ub^ales cinema from otegorization 
on geographical bases. After all the term 'African 
dnema' tells us r;uy that a particular cinema is in 
or about Africa. It may also signify other con- 
cerns such as coloniaUsm and racism but hardly 
in any definitive way- 

1 am not arguing for bring definitive i. ^yer, 
since the very nahire and diversity of cinema 
makes it difficult to define in any context Rather 
lam proposing the term Third Cinema' as a way 
of identifying cinema practices that are m 
Solanas' words 'the expression of a new culture 
and of social changes' (WUlemen, 1989, pp, 9). It 
is therefore also a term that can unify cinema 
practices, not only on geographical lines but more 
importantly, in terms of their place in advancing 
democracy. 

In 1986 a Third Cinema conference was held at 
the Edinburgh Festival and a major jwt of its 
concern was to locate the work of black film- 
makers in Britain in the 19Kte in relation to the 
concept Thhri Cinema' (Willemen, 1989, pp. 1). 
Similarly, without wanting to oversimplify the 
complexities of locating cinema practires in this 
way, nor the term Third Cinema' itself, I am 
proposing the concept as one which might enable 



dnana ]n^«s in South Africa to be examined 
agaii^ a l^ckdrop that is mrt c^y gec^phical 
or nati(mal. For, I would ai^e that tte ccmcept 
can €3ttend analysis of the practices erf dx^jma , 
thereby preventir^ a myopic examinaticm erf 
dnema at the expend of ^dixd devdopments, 
while simultaneously maintaining a conscious- 
ness of this particular socio-political context, 

CMflNHilty VMM IdmHon ami 
PMdvcHMi In Smrfh Africa 

I will now place ^me of the developments in 
omununity video education and production in 
this ccmntry within this rather loosely defined 
conceptual arena. I will not cover every single 
developn^nt and will concentrate mostly on the 
conununity video education project run by the 
Fihn and AUied Workers Organisation (FAWO) 
in Alexaiuira, Johannesbui^ during 1989. 

B^tially I am looking at educational 
practices within community video that propose 
to enhance the development of Third Cinema in 
South Aftica. So my focus is on community video 
«lucation that would promote the making of 
Third Cinema. Furthermore, since Third Cinema 
is cinema that promotes enquiry and critique at 
all levels - be they aesthetic or tiiematic, or in the 
makmg of fiction or documentary films, short 
films or feature-length films, or more macro 
concerns - 1 am looking at educational practices 
that are democratic and innovative, 

It is important to define the terms 'community' 
and 'amununily video' at this juncture. I am not 
going to problematize the term 'community' • 
rather 1 am worlung from a petition that includes 
gec^raphical and organisational bodies as well as 
the various sectors of society such as youth, 
women and workers. From this perspective the 
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tem '001111X1111111/ can refer to a wltote township, 
{H-a street in a township, a lai^eliedeiBtion such 
M CXSATU or a single trade unicm, ami a civic 
assodaticm or organisation, 

'Craimunity video' refers to video, usually 
documentary, that represents the perspective of a 
particular community. The community perspec- 
tive is d^Md not only, or necessarily, by the 
tttent of the community's participation in ite 
representation on video but also by the extent to 
which it is represented in its own idedo^cal 
tams. It is also vid w that emei^ from and is 
attached to community struggles that oppose 
apartheid and seek to redress the imbalance of 
socio-economic and political power in South 
Africa. It is concerned with issues tl^t affect 
groups of people that may be identified as a 
'community^ rather than with issues that are not 
commonly experienced and that are individual in 
nature. Video that is not community-hased - 
engaged in fulfilling the articulated needs of a 
specific community - is not community video. 

The first organisational development in 
community video in this countiy was the 
Community Video Resource A^ociation estab 
lished at the University of Cape Town in the early 
8Qs. It later became independent of the university 
and changed its name to the Community Video 
Education Trust, as it is still known. Its work 
during the early-lo-late 80s was focused on 
making videos about localised commimity 
concerns - either geographically located cr issue- 
based. An example of this is the video Bellvilk 
Community Health Project which describes a 
community project and explains its significance 
and value in the community and in relation to the 
socio-political context of health care in Cape 
Town. The approach was to use the video-maldng 



skill of the ^aff of the oiganisatim to make the 
videos that the community requested. A quc^ 
from Liz Hsh who directed t)^ in this 
period reflects the (uganisaticm's pc^tion: 

My undaTrtanding was the community deter- 
miras exactly what they want and you op&ate the 
camera and they make aU the dedskms. (bitendevv, 
1988) 

In time she moved from bdng 'the people's 
video camera with wry little intervention' 
(Interview, 1%8) to a praition whwe the video 
fmxluct was a collaborative effort arrived at in 
discussicm between the video-maker and 
representatives of the community group requit- 
ing the video. 

A second type of community video emerging 
in the mid-to-late Ste may be defined on an 
ideological basis. By this I mean that the videos 
made refiect an ideological consistency with the 
group and oi^anisations about which (and in 
some cases for which) videos are made Video 
News Service based in Johannesbuig takes this 
jX)sition - making videos primarily about worker 
issues and workCT oi^anfeation, and document- 
ing union congress^ and worker sfaikes. The 
video-makere use their skills to r^resent the 
perspective of wwkers in a way that advances the 
working class struggle (Meintjies, 1^), An 
example here is the video CompeUmg Freedom 
which documents worker culture, using numer- 
ous examples of cultural events and presentations 
integrated with Ulustrations from the work 
situations on wlJch the cultural works are based. 

Another approach to community video is one 
where representatives of a commimity engage in 
a collective process, A team of co-workers is 
established which includes a facilitator, commu- 
nity representatives and learners of production 
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skills 'to cooperatively sdve omununity media 
probkms' (Criticos, im pp. 8). This is the 
dppn>ad\ of tiie Media Reswrce Centre at the 
University of Natel Durban- 

Hm CMMHlty VW*o nroiMff of 
AlMambB 

The ccmunimity video pro^ at Alexandra began 
^ly in 1989, hi essence it is an educational 
pro^ and I will describe somefiiing of how the 
project started and the organisation of education 
in the project My focus is on a particular pwiod 
in the pn^cf s developnwnl which fOTMd the 
basis of the work which has since continued. 

Concerned with tte developn^nt of a progres- 
sive film culture in South Africa, the Rhn and 
Allied Worker^ Organisation (FAWO) responded 
enthusiastically to the request from a group in 
Alexandra for video training. A group of FAWO 
members interested in community vido) educa- 
tion and production came together to st^ the 
project A small grant enabled FAWO to employ 
me on a part-time tesis as pro^ co-ordii^tor/ 
researcher in 1^9 and to purchase a video 
cassette recorder and monitor for screenings. 
Equipment requirenrents were kept to a mini- 
mum and when required we borrowed from 
FAWO members. With the general lack of 
resources in mind and to keep expectations at a 
realistic level we began with a number of film 
screenings and discussions at the Alexandra Arts 
Centre on Sunday afternoons. Initially a lai^e 
number arrived for the scremings and after some 
weeks the group of committed participants 
regulari^ to around 12-15 participants. At 
atout the same time we started production skills 
training and from then onwards we combined 
and integrated screenings and discussions with 
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jw)ducti<m skills classes. The training group 
worked cdlectiwly and devi^ the prc^ramme 
in a way that utilised skills availaUe within Ae 
gfwip in various areas of film work, covering a 
range frcan scriptwriling to teduiical and pre- 
production sWfls. Being a FAWO pioject we were 
also able to link in with oth^ FAWO educaticm 
pw^cts such as the soeraings of South African 
documentari^ in a 1 2-week series, litis kind of 
link suppkmented *e educatfon that tte &mday 
training ses^ms could achieve. 

The programme we devised worked initially at 
the level of basic skills training developing to 
increasii^y complex layers (rf skills training. We 
b^n with each partici}»nt having a hands-on 
experi«ice of making one shot and then moved 
on to each participant achieving three shots in 
sequence. Eveiy exercise was accompanied by 
detailed and extensive critical discussion, thereby 
permitting the introduction of such issues as (in 
the three-shots exercise) how shots work 
alongside ench otter and the development of a 
story. The next exercise was the accomplishment 
of a nine^hot sequence - again accompanied by 
discussion and critique includmg the viewing of 
nine-shot sequences taken from fihns already 
made. 

The final stage in this production skills 
component was an exercise that was meant to be 
brief but that had so much potential for learning 
that it stretched to ateut 8 weeks in all We 
sensed that it would be valuable for the group to 
generate some new footage for an editing 
workshop and dedded to choose a short story for 
the group to script. We suggested The Suitcpse by 
Es'kia Mphahlele which the group divided into 
three sections. The participants then divided 
themselves into three sut^ups. each subgroup 



scrijfrtii^ ai^ shooti2ig its own sectkm of 
^oiy. Stooting was on location in Akxaivi^ 
whidi pve the gnmp new and Hgger learning 
of^rtunities than tl% training woiicshops. 

By this stege we had held a numl»r of 
soiptwriting woiicshops and worked wry cicely 
with mh group in scripting its section, lliis was 
d(me cm a call-in basis - in other woids the 
trains gave input and did scmte exercises on 
scriptix^ and stcnyboarding but once the ^ups 
were at wyrk on the scripting they were fr^ to 
call in a trainer for a^istance, but undertook the 
work mainly on their own. 

The result of this process is the short video 
called 7^ Suitaise. It was edited finally in one of 
tl^ progressive video organisations in 
Johannesburg with the assistance of a skilled 
editor. Although Ais part of the pro^ was not a 
hands-on experience for the partidpanls, they 
were fully involved in the decision-making 
process. 

Since these beginnings, this group has made 
two documentaries which were entered in the 
1990 FAWO short film competition at the Weekly 
Mail Fdm Festival. One of the documentaries 
Sunday in Alex won first place in the documen- 
tary section, 

A second group was established in August 1989 
with the productiwi skills training following a 
similar formal to that of the first group. This 
gioup completed a short video based on a script 
written by two group members. Called The 
Omdidate, it deak with the demise of a self- 
appointed 'mayor' and was also entered in the 
short film competition. 

One of the map)r outcomes of this work is the 
move to establish a full-time community video 
education pn^amme in 1991. Early in the 



ciei^opmant erf t}^ ccmrse at Almandra tl« 
siming gnmp im^nised the potential valwe of 
estaMidiing a full-time fTOgranune fcH- the 
develoi^nait erf cc»mnunity-b^ed video produc- 
ticHt units. Hi^ work I described foinmi the 
basis erf attempts to certain fumling for this 
prcigramme to enaMe it to begin in 1991. 

The omununity video approach that I have 
described here in some d^aU is fa^ed on the 
premise that pec^le 1^ to be aUe to represent 
tl^nsd^ and iheir cimununities in tl^ meclia* 
Hie mass media in this country have by and large 
misrepresmtod tl^ coiK«ns erf ti^ caressed or 
not r^>resented tiim at all. The diff^^t 
approaches to cxwnmunity video that 1 have 
identified have a rommon intent - to describe a 
community's experiences from its own praspec- 
five; whether tfiat be an ideological perspective 
adopted by skilled vkieo-makers or a perspective 
that is represented by the control erf a exmimunity 
over the processes of productioa Tl« conununity 
video project at Alexandra aimed to empower 
people to image themsdves and their community 
- in short to devdop tteir own image<ulture. The 
developments I have di^cribed are the first steps 
taken in this direction. 

There are however many issues to be consid- 
ered and worked on. One of the n,^t crucial 
issues relate to the question of accountability - 
how to ensure maximum ongoing contact with 
and accountability to the community represented. 
This in turn refers to ejuestions of definition - for 
example the viability of referring to the geo- 
graphical entity of Alexandra as a community has 
to be a)nsidered. To a de^ee the question of 
accountability can be assisted by working within 
democratic structures and organisations that 
alrcady exist with constant efforts to remain in 
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contact with people at the street level. This raises pro^ that I have described is one example of 

questk>isab(»it video distiibution-aRO^ area this new practice. ■ 

that FAWO and othCT progresMve bodies such as 

the Hhn Resource Unit in Johannesbuig are Kefeienctt 

working cm to develop distribution networks that Chanan, M. (ed.), Twenhf Five Yean of the New Letin Amerkt 

wiU reach people on the street. [J,^^ «nd Channel Four TeIevW«v 

f--,— --tw VWI*A mrf IhM Criticos, C. 'Narrowcasting and Emancipation: The develop 

taMMNrfffr VW«P «Nl IMM n'enjof a participative practice of media iriiinlng and ^ 

production' paper delivered at Tamng About Moving fictur 
Having raised some issues and questions that *-onference. University of Cape Town, (mimeo), 1988. 
need to be considered in the development of ^- Interview with the writer, September, 1988. 

conununity video I will return to the link flS^*'' ^' Cinema in the Thiri World: The Aesthetics of 

between the developments in tius particular ^^f^^t^m, UMI Research Press, Michigann 1982. 
community video education pn^ and the ilS'*' /• 'Y^l^ Services and the Mass Media', 
concerns erf Thiid Cinema. Clearly what 1 have ^f^^' ^^^^ Worker Culture, 8 (3 1989. 

descril^disofenonnoussignificanceinlorging SSo?«^2^,1r^rr^^^ 
new film culture in this country, albeit at the P. (eds.), British Film iStitule, London 1989.' 
micro level at this stage. This project is engaged 
in assisting the establishment of a cinema in 
South Africa that is in the hands of tlw people 
who have been denied ac(^ to the cinema, and 
particularly to cinema education and the means 
of production. At a most fundamental level this 
project is beginning to clcse the gaps that 
apartheid created and maintained. It is not only 
seeking to develop pedagogical methods that are 
open, learner-centred and experiential, but in 
addition, the videos produced are located within 
the liv« and experiences of the communities they 
seek to represent. 

In conclusion 1 propose that we are developing 
further bases for the definition of Third Cinema 
in the South Afriran context. A new cinematic 
practice that educate for community production 
using democratic educational principles and 
empowering communities or community 
representatives to represent themselv« on video 
is being forged. The community video education 
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Part VI 



M^dllo to dttvolofi Madia AwannmBR 



Media to develop Media Amreness offers two descripHve chapters that outline 
projects that have attempted not to talk about media awarenes, but have built 
a critical dimension into their texts. As alternative forms of media, they stand 
in a different relationship to power to mainstream products. Both are directed 
at audiences who are infrequently reflected in the media in an empowering 
way. The StoryteUer Group use the popular cultural form of comics as a basic 
literacy tool. They provoke debate and with their particular South African 
contexts strive to be accessible and authentic for their audiences. 

Solomons' A Songoloh Experience outlines the Molo Songololo project, a 
children's publication, with its particular approach, content and form. This 
media form could be considered appropriate on two particular levels: it is not 
exploitative of children, and it importantly nurtures creative communicator 
by encouraging children's personal expressions and contributions. 

Esterhuysen and Solomons write from their expaiential position, one that 
attempts to use much of the awareness of media that we have been exploring. 
Their attempts are different to any described as yet, for they attempt to build 
the mechanisms of this awareness into their products, products which do not 
ask for unreflective consumption, but that ask for critical yet pleasurable 
readings. 
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Peter Esterhuysen 



The Intenvatkinal Year of Literacy has highlighted 
the plight of illiterate peq>le in South Africa. 
However, as we move towards a new South 
Africa, there is increasing reception that the 
primary need in this country may be for 'post 
literacy' work. 

Because of widespread low quality education and a 
high drop out rate, many young people 9S«i adulte 
do have the very bases of literacy. They do not need 

more primeis. What they need is relevant reading 
and educatitmal programmes to follow on fnnn the 
basics, taking them deeper into liirracy,and inevita- 
bly, intoa languageof wider aHnmunication(Frcnch 
1990, RJ. 4). 

A^ a post Uteracy level, there are ttiree different 
target audiawef , \ /ith varying needs, to consider. 

• adult workers in uri>an areas who need 
educational upgrading, 

adults in rural areas who have had little, if any, 
formal education, and 

• young adults and children who have been 
handicapped by the virtual collapse of the formal 
black schooling system in the last ten years. 

What is most needed in all these areas is a wide 
range of stimulating and appropriate texts to 
motivate learners to read and thus consolidate 
their language skills, 

Popwl«r VlMHri Utoratora 

From the chapbooks and penny dreadfuls of 19th 
centuiy Britain to the pamphlet stores c4 the 



Nigerian Onitsha Market place, popular Utera- 
ture has always been associated with lucid 
leading and las often gone hand-in-hand with 
the development of mass Uteracy. This insight 
forms the ba^s of the publishing phiiosophy of 
the Storyteller Group, a new publishing venture 
which is attempting to meet the needs of millions 

of second language readers, who up until now 
have been largely ignored by the mainstream 
pubUshing industry. We believe that dynamic 
popular visual literature (particularly the comic 
genre) produced on a mass scale can play a 
powerful role in the promotion of reading and 
the consolidation of literacy skills in South 
Africa. 

Statistics suggest that the comic book is one of 
the most popular forms of literahjre in the so- 
called Third World, In Mexico, for instance, half a 
bilUon comic book: are printed every year. 
According to Gemini News Service, each comic is 
read by approximately seven people, which 
means that one third of the population reads a 
comic each week. In contrast, only 2-4% of 
Mexicans read more conventional media (Ross 
1988). Similar reading patterns prevail in other 
countries in Latin American, Asia (China alone 
accounts for 130 nulUon comic books) and in 
parts of Francophone Africa (Esterhuysen & 
Napperl990). 

By all accounte, the visual presentation and 
format of the comic medium has proven to be 
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cnidal, both in attracting the newly literate and in 
enharedi^ understanding. Reseaich in oflier 
countries suggests that the marriage of images 
and woids can make the essence trf a story 
under^andable with a relative ease not shared by 
fte nuwe conventional forms of literary expres- 
aon (Napper and Eslerhuysen 1989) 

AU this would seem to imply that the comic 
medium could play a powerful role in promoting 
reading in South Africa, However, the communi- 
cative power of the medium is limited by the fact 
that, unlike the countries quoted, we do not have 
an indigenous comic industry and comics in 
South Africa have never achieved popular status. 
Before comics can become truly effective commu- 
nicators, the medium iteelf will have to be 
popularised. 

Josh Brown has written that the desperate need 
for popular communication in South Africa 



that comics can indeed speak to popular audi- 
ences in South Africa, while offering second 
language teachers at many levels within the 
educational system a powerful teaching resource. 



requires a reconsideration of the power of comk 
bookconwntkMw to present infonnation. But, then 
it IS necessary to experiment Iwilhl and excerrise 
those techniques to their ftjUest to evaluate how w«ll 
they work or don't work (Brown im, plO). 

Such experimentation and evaluation will 
prove crucial and exciting, but can only truly 
take place, we believe, once we have achieved a 
'critical mass'. The occasional appearance of a 
comic book, whatever its merits, is insufficient to 
estabUsh a reading habit. A wide range of 
appropriate titles, published with regular 
frequency, is needed to cater for varieties of 
interest and different levels of proficiency. 
Moreover, titles must be published on a scale 
commensurate with a popular readership 
numbering millions rather than thousands. 

Initial responses to '99 Sharp Street,' one of our 
first comic projects, provides some confirmation 



'99 rnmant §9w9r 

One of the largest constraints facing publishers of 
popular literature is distribution. E&tribution 
networiss are controlled by monopolies and 
mainly cater for white audiences. Thus when 
clothing chain. Sales House, announced that it 
was launching a glossy magazine for free 
distribution to its 750 000 account hoWere, we 
approached them \vith the concept of a youth 
comic which would be broadly educational as 
well as entertaining, and which would be 
serialised in the magazine. Sales House approved 
the idea and so '99 Sharp Street' was bom. 

Through the adventures of twin brothere, Lebo 
and Veli Moeketsi and their close friend, Tandi 
Cele, the comic exploies the experiences of young 
people growing up in urban South Ahica today - 
in a dynamic and accessible way. Blendng 
colourful and detaUed artwork, 'hip' languagr 
and humorous situations, '99 Sharp Street' sets 
out to attract the ever-growing audience of young 
adults whose limited readmg proficiency prevent 
them from enjoying so much of the literature 
published in this country. 

The comic is set in Hillbrow and focuses 
mainly on the schooling experiences of our 
different protagonists. The twins have left the 
township and come to stay in their mother's flat 
in Hillbrow in order to complete their studies. 
They attend a 'backstreet' college in 
Johannesburg called Stride Universal College, 
run by Sydney Mabaso, an eccentric headmaster 
who believes that travel is the only educator. The 
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eccentricity and absent-mindedness oi the 
headmaster contribute to the chaos and confusion 
which is an invariable part erf tte day to day 
running of the school (and an essential source of 
humour in the comic). However, despite the 
strange teachers, the lack of facilities and 
texflxjoks, the students do get to learn, unlike 
their friends attendmg DET schools in Soweto. 

Thandi. by way of contrast, wins a scholarship 
to attend a convent in the northern suburbs. By 
juxtaposing our characters' experiences in 
different kinds of schools we hope to encourage 
our readers to ask critical questions about the 
kind of education system that would he most 
appropriate to a future South Africa. 

Once we had received the go-ahead from Sales 
House, we set about creating a pilot episode 
which would serve to introduce our main 
characters and some of their dynamics, as well as 
embody many of our ideas about popular 
literature. In conceiving the comic great emphasis 
was placed on the local setting. We wanted to 



foster a stiwtig sense erf place in OTder to counter 
lingerii^ streaks of cultural chauvinism whidi 
dictate - espedally when it comes to duMien's 
reading - that $ood stories always take place 
elsewhere, in Britain or America and that Sou A 
Africa is somehow'unstoricd' or inferior story 
matoiaL For flffi same reason we set out to create 
a top quality, hiU-colour comic which, in terms of 
artwork and story, wouW match any comic in 
Europe. 

After commissioning a number of artists to 
produce roughs we eventually selected Cartos 
Carvalho, an artist who has been deeply influ- 
enced by the 'dear line' style of Herge, the 
Belgium aeator of Tmtin. The stylised 'natural- 
ism' of Carios's artwork aUows us to explpre a 
human and gec^phical landcape in some detail 
without cluttering the comic frames. Because our 
comics are aimed at readers with different 
cultural backgrounds who may not have encoun- 
tered many comics before, we try to make the 
artwork as accessibte and attractive as possible. 
In the first episode the two boys catch a train 
from Soweto to Johannesburg and walk tiirough 
Joubert Park to reach their new home in 
Hillbrow. In order to enhance recognition of the 
backdrop and ensure authenticity we undertook 
the same joumey ourselves, taking many 
photographs for reference. 

The story itself was workshopped with 
members of the StoryteUer Group and a young 
black playri^t caUed NWanhla Sicelo, who was 
a particularly useful source of the colloquial 
language spoken by the young boys, especially 
Veli. In subsequent episodes of '99 Sharp Streef 
we have foltowed the precedent set in the pUot 
episode of using Standard English in the text 
blocks, while the characters' speech reflects the 
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c^ences of English i» it :b ^ksfi 
the towmhi{^,llieu» of expressions sudi^ 
Ngwenya!' and its autcmiatic rejoinder 
^wrp! Sharp!' valHates - as only written 
lai^;u^ <^ • people's emyday expCTiences of 
English a familiar lai^ua^ d communication, 
xadier than a fbrdgn lai^uage bdonging to the 
dass]t)om ami far ienK>ved fiom their immediate 
liv^ Besides making the comic more authentic 
and *K!ces$ible, such expressions are doubtlessi a 
powerful way of attracting rductant readers 
alimated by more formal written discourses. 

foodro ra^)Of)S0f 

Serialising ^99 Sharp Street' in a publication like 
CLUB has afforded m a unique opportunity to 
estabi^ an ongoing (hopefully interactive) 
relationship with a popular audience unprec- 
edented in South African publishing history. To 
date we have received hundreds of tetters in 
r^ponse to the intrcxJuctory qrfsode. The letters 
writtai by teenagers (especially Std 9 and 10 
shidents), parmts and teachers confirm that; '99 
Sharp Street' has undeniably struck a popubr 
chord. 

The response to the use of coloquial language, 
the minute detail in the pictures, and the humour 
in the story, has been overwhelmingly positive. 

I am a school boy and I like to r^d the story just like 
that Even the way you put your pictures and the 
tsolsilaalthatwiObeusedJamsoveiyglad if this 
story will continue. 

There is no antagonism to the medium , In fact, 
without exception our readers refer to the comic 
as a 'short stor/. 

Moreover, its educational potential has been 
widely perceived, both as a d)TTamic n?source for 




consolidating EngHsh skills and as an accessible 
mediuni for exploring ocmtemporaiy issues. 

The pictures they are intorating, even matric level 1 
gain a tot of English and it gives nte a pctuie of 
somrthing that is happmng nowadays. 



7^ characters are f^cewed as Mng authentic 
Many readers evince strong identification with 
the characters in the story. 

I am 19 years old. To me it seems as if 1 was Thandi 
Cele. The pictures make me feel hke her. 

Most importantly, the comic has established itself as a 
poimful medium to encourage reading. 
Time and time again, readers have written in 
saying this is the first short story they have ever 
read and that they have reread the story many 
times. Every letter ends with a request for more. 

FuilhtJi rawcirdi 

As the story unfolds (we have recently completed 
episode 4) the Storyteller Group hopes to 
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coordinate ong^g re^ardi into the use of 
comics in more fcmnal teaching situclions and 
OMttribute to stiidm in the field of vfeual literacy. 
Thousands of copes erf the pilot qpisode have 
been distributed to educational gnoups, sdiools, 
libraries and resouite centres, in rural and urt^ 
areas. Initial feedback (from adult literaq^ 
teachers, high school teachers and remedial 
English teachers) has been overwhelmingly 
jxjsitive. 

At one high school the comic was used in a free 
amtposition excercise Standard Seven 
students - many of whom have English as a 
second langua^ - with exciting results. In some 
instances, students who usually battle to string 
tc^ther a few lines of coherent written &iglish 
produced highly creative and ccsnplex comics 
and dialogues using the '99 Sharp Street' charac- 
ters. 

The comic has also worked well at different 
levels in adult literacy classes onre the learners 
have become familiar with the left to right 
sequentiality, the speech bubbles and other comic 
conventions. Many learners, after reading the 
introductory text blocks with the guidance of 
their teacher, discover that they are able to read 
the short coUoquial sentences in the speech 
bubbles vrithout assistance - a real confidence 
booster. Moreover the narrative and the colourful 
details offer a rich context for discussion about a 
whole host of imfxjrtant issues, including 
education, growing up, urban experience, the 
Group Areas Act and many more, 

In Europe many comics are serialised in popular 
magazines before taking on a life of their own in 
stand-alone comic books. In keeping with this 



approadi, we haw recCTtly competed the 
artwork of our very firet 32 page pc^mlar reading 
magasdne whuJt ccmtains a 22 page stendnalwie 
^99 Sharp Streef adventure. Tte story which was 
wori^t^pped with students at Bamato Park 
reflects many issues pertinait to tiie lives of 
young people g^wing up in an urban 
environment today. In addition, we explore three 
broadly educational thanes which have been 
very carefully written into the plot to facilitate 
further research: 

The nde that Iwfo can play in our hves once a rmding 
Imbit is entrenched. 

Characters in the '99 Sharp Street' story talk 
about books and use books to gain ideas and 
information; books are shown to be a source of 
pleasure; and a way of forging friendships. 

The importance of taking care of our environment. 
In the comic, the protagonists and their 
classmates go on a field trip to the UmNandi 
Valley River - a fictional re<reation of the 
Umgeni River area - only to discover that the 
river is severely polluted. The story ends with the 
schoolchildren joining forces with children in a 
nearby village to clean up the river. The episodes 
in Natal have been based on the actual 
experiences of teachers working in farm schools 
in the area and reflect current thinking in 
environmottal education. In addition, the story 
contains useful piactical information on river 
pollution and has been designed to form a 
dynamic supplement to Primary School biology 
and geography lessons. 

The urgent need for the regeneration ofgra^^sroot 
structures, 
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Aiier childnen have fwm*>d m Acticm Group 
and cleaned up the river, Utey discover timt there 
is also dtemical pollution, emanating from a 
local factory. The adults dedde to form their own 
Action Group to k*by the factory owner. In the 
end we learn that they have been successful and 
that this has inspired tl^m to undertake further 
pt^cts fm the benefit of the community such as 
building a community Ubnuy. 

At the moment we are attempting to raise 
funds to publish a million co;^ ^ free 
distribution in support of the Intmiationai Year 
of Literacy. Alternative distribution channels will 
be used to distribute 800X00 copies ci the comic. 
The remaining 200,000 will be made freely 
available to educatiorml groups throughout the 
country and will form part of a massive research 
project into the roie which pojmilar literatuie can 
play in me^g die diverse needs of second 
language readers and learners in South Africa. 

It is hoped that the results of the research may 
catalyse an indigenous popular publishing 
industry as weU as contribute to the develop- 
ment of dynamic and appropriate curricula in a 
future formal schooling ^tem. ■ 
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MniA micjmoN cmiwun 

Patric Solomons 



The grc^s iml^lance and lack oi elective 
communication resources for children is a fact 
that ^ould gt\^ us sleepl&s nights. What 
children see, hear and read during the mc^t 
fonrative years of their lives has great ccmse^ 
quences for thdr future and the f Jture of the 
society in whkAi Ihey live. The responsibility of 
those who provide and a>nlix)l n^ia for 
children is therefore enomKms and of c^.icem to 
us all. The misuse and exploitation of children by 
the media c^ easily be demonstrated through 
the child-tailored consume industry creating 
'needs' for food, clothes an J toys through 
putycations, r^^dio and television. The develop- 
ment of an alternative, non-exploitative media for 
children in South African is not ouly a nec^ity, 
but a priority. 

Molo Songololo, a community p'x.^ based in 
Cape TowH; is «?ttempting to address the situation 
a. ated by ntai-^tream media, esp**rlally televi- 
sion. It re^cb the idyllic nrpi ^ntaHons of 
childhcKv : xite cute child nen of coiM nerrials) and 
atten'pts to produce a context which children can 
reo^riie and identify with. 

In contrast to these repre&.-nwtions, the 
ma'ority of children in South Africa actually 
grow up under-fed, in poor health, ill-clothed, 
poorly housed, under-educated and many are 
homeless on the streets. Children grow up in 
communities of endemic violence, crime and 
gangsterism, poverty, bad living renditions and 



high rates of un^ployment. Everyday we see 
and hear how badly chiMr^ ax^ treated and 
abused. Children have very little protection 
again^ the d^eriorating ccmununity and family 
life. It l^-oomes inae«»ingly difficult for diildr^ 
to escape the destabilising effods crfaparthed 
policies that d^ermimis to what extent they grow 
up and partid|:^te in society. Children are not 
giv^ the opportunity to express themselves and 
no importance or value is attributed to their 
ideas, feelings and experiences about those 
things that affect them directly or indirectly in 
their daily lives. 

It is in this context, where the stultifying effects 
of apartheid education robs childrm of tl^ 
opportunity to develop to their hillest, where the 
maprity of children in South Africa suffer from a 
lack of suitable reading material, that Mob 
Songololo operates. As a children's magazine- 
based project Molo contributes in a small way, to 
the development of an alternative media for 
children in contrast to the exploitative main- 
stream media. In addition to the development of 
this alternative media form, the magazine 
develops a critical awaren^s and understanding 
of the media. Beyond this criiical understanding, 
Molo encourages the active asptvt of mfdia 
education that Bob Ferguson advanced to in his 
opening address of this conference in which he 
advocated the need for action beyond thv 
knowledge aspect of media education. Molo 
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encourages fliedevdopment of active crannnini- attiactsd numeom responses, which included 

catore who re^jond to the context about them, the following: 
M^iich b e^ential for any democratic sodely. A 

(iesariptk)nctfMok)Song(^wiIlelabc»-ateim '1^ biggest pr(d)ian is the Stacks are leaking when 

these initiatives to develop active communicator. »»» very hrt when ii is not 

M(^Soi^Io!o,Xhosaf(»- 'Hello Centipede' is a ^Mgge^pn^em is mice and cracks and merds 



project for chUdren between the ages 6-13 yeare. and gunsanddiseaseandsnakesand^ridng sand. 

The frst of titewngok^ symbolise the tlKnisands ThegroupaiKM>whanepeojdeputyourwl»rethey 
of children from all backgrounds who work * «y you nwve. 

together to cross ladal and class harrier that exist "^^^ ^ ^ ""^ 

The pro^ first started in 1979 with the chiWren 

of Cimsroads, a squatter area near Cape Town. PleaseMolo,givejneaddrBS8ofchildren wholivein 
Children were asked to write and draw about Mng shacks. I will ask my daddy to make them a 

n««r,«™,iu v»^ J : • r house like ours that do not leak 

tneu- personal histwies and experiences in the 

township. The wealth of malraial cdlected clearly Molo's understaitding of their audience has 
expressed children's ideas, feelings and expei- proved appropriate, as children respond 
ences in the squatter community. Soon the idea to favourably to the magazine, regularly sending in 
start a magazine for chiWren took root. stories, drawings and poems. Many lettere and 

In 19S), when Mob Songolok) first 'crawled' phone calls are received from children sometimes 

into schools, libraries, children's groups and just to say 'Hello Molo'. The material that 

Sunday schools in and around Cape Town, «ve chUdren contribute constihiles an important part 

said to the children, 'Everyone has ideas, feelings of the magazine. By valuing what chUdren are 

and thoughts. You get ideas from books, people saying and by communicating ihdr ideas feeUngs 

and everywhere. Your ideas are just as important and experiences, children recognise themselves' 

as those in books. We would like you to write to as valuable contributors to the magazine that 

Molo and tell us about your feelings thoughts and aims to: 

experiences. If you send your stories to Molo, then • give children the opportunity to express 

other children would be able to share your ideas themselves, 

and listen to you.' Through the magazine children • give childr^ the opportunity to learn and 

are given the opportunity to share their ideas, understand issues that affect their daily lives 

feelings and experiencrs and gain insight into each directly or indirectly, 

others lives. This also serves to dispel the idea • make relevant reading material available to 

about media being the domain of professionals children, 

only. It also contradicts the usual notions of about • jjromote community involvement amongst 

what is newsworthy, in these ways beginning the children, 

task of demystifying the media. . advocate good alternative values, such as non- 

At one pomt children were asked to write about racism, non-sexism and non-competitiveness 

'the biggest prol lem in South Africa.' This amongst children, and 
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• aeate awareness around children and their 
rights. 

To date, 33 000 cqnes of the magazine get 
printed once every MX weeks. It g^ distributed 
mainly in the Western Cape Arough schoob and 
diildrat's groups. The magazine, whidi is seen as 
a forum for discus^on, response and commmiica- 
lion between children, provides children with a 
varied content. Besides the letters, stories and 
drawings that children amtribute, the magazine 
also features educational material, vocabulary 
building, language development, tiungs to do, 
community news, book reviews, games, puzzles, 
and stories on health, safety, history, plants, 
animals, people and events. The development of 
a children's editorial group helps to monitor the 
appropriateness of the magazine in style and 
content. The editorial group is drawn from 
schools in different areas, reflecting the diversity 
of the readership, in order to maintain the 
relevance of the magazine. 

In the early days Molo Songololo faced several 
teething problems. These included not having 
funds for office space and printing cost, as well as 
a lack of suppon on the part of teacher? and 
principals who were afraid to touch the maga- 
zine. 'It is too political for c!:idren' was often the 
response. Many feared getting into trouble with 
their Education Departments. The Department of 
Education and Culture went so far as to instruct 
principals not to allow the magazine on school 
premises. The State of Emergency and the 
extensive media restrictions that were introduced 
severely hampered the work of the project. In 
1985 the Publications Board banned an issue for 
distribution. Fortunately, the magazine was 
already out when we received the notice. These 
factors influenced the print-order drastically and 



denied hundreds of children access to the 
magazine. 

The popularity of tlw magazine amongst 
chiklim and continuous effijrts by the staff of 
Molo Songotolo to promote the magazine 
amongst teachers and principals overcame these 

difficulties. At the moment the pn^ has 
contracts with over 80 schools. }Amy teachers 
encouiagp children to get the magazine and use 
it as a resource in the classroom. Children do Uie 
pw^ects in tlw magazine as part of tlwir school- 
work and often classes submit these to Mok) 
Songolrfo for publication. Both children and 
teachers look forward to receiving the educa- 
tional pull-out in the magazine. This gets pasted 
up in classrooms, staffrooms and children's 
bedroon«. 

Besides the production of the magazine, Molo 
Songoblo also runs and facilitates children's 
workshops and teachers' workshops. The 
children's workshop programme give the project 
the opportunity to consult and involve children 
directly in the production of the iragazine. 
Children are able to interact and share with 
others. Various issties get raised with children to 
get their ideas and reelings. This is done Ihrougli 
art, drama, storytelling, creative voting, pup- 
petry, dance and movement. Over the school 
holidays numerous requests are rereived for 
Molo Songololo to run and facilitate children's 
workshops. The pro^ also encou'ages schools 
and community groups to run extra mural 
activitire for children. 

The teachers' workshop programmes faciliate 
the sharing of ideas on alternative teaching aids 
and on the creation of resmirce material. The 
creation of pereonal resource n\aterials by 
teachers is in itself one of the outcomes of Media 



Education pWtosophy . Tte teadiers' workslujps 
abo atten^ to devetop methodok^ airf 
stimiikfe both teadieiB and priiK3^ to take 
giieatef !)esprasibi% in the devetofmi^t of 
chikii«L The project has already 
succe^ Primary Schod Teachers Conferee 
in Ae nsgion arid i$ »ra as a fedlitator around 
die develq^noit of Primary Educaliim, 

Molo Scmgotok) is dhectly liiUced to tl« needs 
of children in various communities. As a 
production, its direction is largely determined 
by the happenings in communities and the 
responses of children. The project is also an 
advKate for children's rights and tri« to involve 
as many people as possible in its work, espedally 
children. Mdo Songololo is a magazine based 
pfo^ for children, by children, and about 
chiMren, We presently fece the major task of 
uiKloing apartheid education in South Africa and 
buUding a new progressive education. One of 
Molo's primary hmctions is to promote literacy, a 
task that should be everyone's rKponsibility, It 
does this literacy work in a way that also 
develops an awarene^ of media and develops 
creative and active communicators- Molo 
Songololo recognirie its limitations and hopes to 
strengthen its efforts for promoting children's 
voices to be hc^ard. ■ 
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Part VII 



Aftarttiou^hta 



This part of the publication deals with and develops reflections and 
assessments of the field of Media Education. 

These relate to the idm presented in the conference specifically as in a 
theoretical paper by Urbasch, not presented at the confraice, but written 
as a response to it. He (X)nfronts the problematic pc^tion of educators in 
their attempts to develop liberating and empowering pedagogic practices 
that demystify ideology. Urbasch is concerned with that veiy ideology 
which must also inhabit the notions and practice of the edurators. Perhaps 
such issues can be confronted in future Media Education forums. 

Finally, the appendices present three sets of ideas and declarations on 
Media Education, First, we have reproduced the historical UNESCO 
Declaration on Media Education of 19ffi (in Appendix One). This is followed 
by the recent Recommendations from the Touloim colb^uy on 'New Directions 
in Media Education' which took place in Toulouse, France from 2 to 6 July 
1990 (in Appendfac Two). The latter addresses particular problems in the 
field of media education^ problems and considerations that very largely 
mirror those we encountered during the conference.. 

Finally, the delegates of the conference expre^ed various ideas and 
concerns at the final plenary session of the conference. Th^ are 
consolidated into Appendix Three, entitled R&olutions and Conclusions of 
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Sfmm RvflecHeiis on Itogomony chhI th« 

Michael Urbasch 



In fte introductory remarks to the Developing 
Media Biucation Conference (contained in the 
programme) the oiganizers state the foDowing; 

As a rdativdy recent field of study, Media T iuca- 
tion is in the position tomakea positivecontnbution 
to impressive education within South Africa. 

This papCT does not attempt to refute this hope, 
rather ite intention is to facilitate pn^ressive 
media based teaching by way of a critique, which 
aims to draw attention to a number of conceptual 
issues, which I believe to be in need of urgent 
daiification. The issues to which I refer n^wesent 
a number of tendencies which seemed to be 
symptomatic of not only the Media Education 
conference, but also of much contemporary 
prc^ressive (counter hegemonic) intellectual 
theory and practice. This might be vaguely 
articulated as the unwillingness of academics to 
openly engage in the contradictions implicit in 
intellectual practice. (When I use the term 
Intellectual I am self conscious of the multifarious 
uses to which the term can be put. Intellectual as I 
wish to use it refersi to those who fall under the 
broad term of humanist intellectual; not humanist 
in the sense of liberal or philMophic hui.ianist, 
but humanist in the sense that they actively 
produce and leach methodologies of creative 
understandings within specific sites normally 
thought of as educational.) 

The polemical . e of v : .at 1 ha ve to offer is 
rooted in Foucault's exploration of the different 



modes by which human beings are made into 
sul^ects. In this light the cimnecAion between 
knowledge and power becomes mort to any 
exploration of academic discourse and practiix. 
For Fourault the production of Knowledge 
implies more than the disinterested pursuit of 
truth. 

hi Disciplme and Punish Foucault (1977) bears 
testimony to the historical development of what 
he calls a 'new econom/of power. This power 
grew out of the demise of Feudalism and the 
development of the new national states in the late 
Eighteeith and Nineteenth cenhiries. The change 
from Feudalism to more modem forms of 
government necessitated a change in the way 
that power relations are organized. Under 
Feudalism there existed a complex s«ies of 
obligations between sul^ and sovereign. This 
normally meant that the sovereign was in 
fxj^ession of powers sanctioned by right while 
the subjects had the legal obligation to obey. 
Power was exercised in a naked and brutal 
manner; the emphasis being on public displays of 
force which acted to make palpable the 
sovereign's power and will. However, the 
problem was that while such displays of force 
were salutary they were also wasteful. The 
contradiction being, that while they did often act 
to cower the population, they also provided 
arenas for public display of discontent and 
resistance. 
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Ute ievelqmient of fte ^te fctan its feudal to 
modem form, necessilated the development of 
new, and ostensibly less vkdcnt, fonns of 
govemnwnt. There thus developed what Fbucault 
cato 'an art of govenunenf (Fcmcault, 1979) 
based on a iww oonc^rtkjn of powen CHW that 

was not predicated on feudal notions of right. 
Under this fonn power qpoates Arou^ the 
padficaticMi irf tlw saibject, thn»^ consent. This 
power Rmcault deagnates bio-power or disd- 

plinaiy power. 
The emergence of Ae new human sciences, 

such as Sociology, Psychology, and Ae new turns 
evident in Philosc^hy, were the enabling condi- 
titms that laid the basis for these new modaliti» 
of power. For the first tir ' we see the enwrgence 
of 'Man' (read here the individual) as a quantifi- 
able subject. As an object of knowledge, Foucault 
argues that these disciplines were v /idence not so 
much of a disinterested field of intellectual 
endeavour, but were rather evidence of innova- 
tive mod« of social control. These disciplines 
develop methodologies and practices, the aim of 
which is the creation of docile sub^rtivities 
through a process, which sunulteneously acte to 
individuate and bind the subject in a totalizing 
vision. The significance for us derives out of 
Foucaulf s insistence that these modalities of 
power take place at institutionalized sites using 
experts as thei: method of propagation. 
Foucault's models are the Asylum, the Hospital, 
the Factory, the School and the University. 
Foucault comB bearing bad news; the transfer, 
production and reproduction of knowledge (read 
here the mediation and production of meaning) is 
always intimately involved in the production of 
power relations: 
Perhaps we should abandon the belief that power 



makes nad and that, by tiw same tc*ai, ti» rmim- 
datitm of power fe CHie erf the comlttfons of knowl- 
edge. We shouM admit ratiiar fl»t powa- produces 

knowledge that power and knowledge diiectiy 

inqjjy one anothw; *at tiioe no iwwer rdatitm 
widtMit ti« cwrdative am^tkm df a field of 
kiMwtedge, nor any knowied^ *at does not pre- 
suOTOs« and constitute at tiie same tin* power 
lelatiMis. (Rnicaull 1977, pp. 27-28) 

However, before we can say anything more 
about the above, it will be necessary to say a few 
things about the state of contemi»rary intellec- 
tual and theoretical practice, and to investigate 
how this might relate to Media Education. 

The 1960s and 1970s saw the development of a 
number of (radical) theoretical approaches which 
challenged the he^mony of the traditional 
n^thodolt^. These contemporary approaches 
collapsed tiaditional notions of the aesthetic, tiie 
literary, the artistic, the culhiral. The traditional 
boundaries which up till then had separated 
economics, politics and aestitetics were rent 
asunder. Traditional empiricist methodologies, 
along with their attendant practices and ideolo- 
gies, were rightiy criticized as being intimately 
involved in the reproduction of social and 
economit slruchires, which were the basis for 
social rtpresskjn. Academics embarked upon a 
revmting of cultural history which would expose 
(amongst others) the gender and class based 
nature of b-aditional social hierarchies. 

The great and revisionary outpourings which 
flowed from the pens of Marxist, feminist, 
psychoanalytic and deconslructionist scholars 
were no longer informed by a naive search for 
knowledge, but had intentions which were 
revolutionary or emancipatory as their basis. 
However, this is not to suggest that their task was 
in any way unified. Marxist, feminist and 
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decon^nictionist sdiolare had prefects whk* 
>me (^|en uiucjated, if lurt in direct q^x^tkm. 
For instance Mandsts allied tiieir practice to the 
emancq^tion and stni^les of the working dass. 
To do dus tite Marxist adopted a materials 
po^tton,ap(siti(m A^t took the real cwiditions 
of men and womoi as the basis for their critical 
engagemett The 'rral' in this case vm i^tively 
unprrfjteinatic, at least until the slnictuialist re- 
reading cf Marx, initiated by Althussa-. The 
Althusserian revdution led the way to a Marxist 
ctaicem with ideolc^ as the 'imaginaiy'. This 
preoccupation cfpened the way to the emogence 
trfall kinds of corKcphial Iwrrois. Meaning was 
placed firmly back on the Maixis agenda, and 
Marxists had once a^ to take part in phitoso- 
phy radier than get on with the historical task of 
social transformation. 

The problems posed by a structuralist Marxism 
were greatly vexed by the rise of postmodern and 
p(»tstructurali5t theori2ing. The 'precocious 
dilettantism' of these scholars enpined debates 
which existed around textuality and language. 
Criticism consisted in reading the text for its 
silences and conflicts. The epistemic break 
wrought by poststnicturalisls placed questions 
about meaning, representation and reference 
onto the centre stage of critical inquiry. For the 
most part deconstructionist scholars denied the 
possibility of reference. The intellectual was left 
only the outward manifestation of signs rather 
tiian their material reality. However, if reference 
was contradictory, then the world was unknow- 
able and knowledge was impresible. Unless of 
course knowledge was to be found in a sublime 
recapitulation of the same self-evidrait (biith). 

The debates enjoined by postructuralist and 
materialist intellectuals fovua pcsitive applica- 



tion within feminist and cultural theorizing. For 
the fir^ tiixK feminists devi^)ped tiieorizing 
which seoned adequate to the tadc <rf explaining 
the ocmnectiim betweei repesentatiim and 
gender ftamation. Feminists addre^ such 

sul^ects through a diverse undmtanding irf the 
relationship (amongst otha^) between ideology, 
sul^ fonnatton (interpolation), desire, power, 
}»triardiy and oppresskm. Inherent in this was a 
concern with the differing modalities trf represen- 
tation. Cultural schdais devdoped methodolo- 
gies to explain the modes by which cultural 
meaning and repre«ntatk)ns were mediated 
and struggled over, studying the ways in which 
values and groups are either affirmed or 
maiginali^. 

Media educatore, like other progressive 
educators and acadanics, be<»me aware of the 
distinctkm that Kenneth Burke and latw Frank 
Lentricchia (1^) were to draw our attention to. 
Namely the distinction between education as a 
function of society, and society as a function of 
education. To be in the first tamp is to be a 
conservative. You believe that the task of 
education is to 'make normal', of ensxiring that 
the pedagogical subject will be trained (taken 
through the human equivalent of the pnxress of 
dressage) so that they will be happy, useful, 
productive, and safe subjects, in the sodal and 
political sense of the term (Lentricchia 1983). To 
be in the second camp is to be a radical. You 
believe that things are fundamentally wong and 
the educator's task is to put them right. TTie 
desire, then, of progressive educators is the 
development of a counter 'hegemonic culture' 
through the provision of what Robinson & 
Mentor (1991) (foltowj'ng Aronowitz Giroux) call 
a language of possibility. In other words a 
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language capable of pointing ihc way 'to the 
conditi(H» necfissaiy for iww forxTO <rf culture, 

alternative social practices, new modes of 
communicatioiv and a practical viaon for the 

future' (Robinson et aL 1991), a knowledge which 

would fanply a practical anpowennent As Eve 

Bertelsen (1991) puts it, the aim of such an 

education would be the devdi^mwnt of critical 

approaches whidi would allow students to ask 

suchque^oi»as: 

Whose hames are supjrfying fte meaning of these 
events? Whose intwEstsarebdngnaturaUwd in thB 
particular case? Wheflwrtiteii^iings/intCTe^are 
ittose trf the so called niUng<lass or those of the 
Winers- 

Progre^ive educators dream tlw dreim of an 
educational process rooted in the needs of the 
oppressed majority an educational process that 
would avoid the practices <rf tl« oldw authoritar- 
ian (imperialist) methodologies, with a commit- 
ment to empowerment, through the confirmation 
of popular stru^e and pensptions; one tiiat as 
Sutherland U991) suggests, wiU aUow students to 
become not simply consumers, but producers. 
Indeed, a true peoples education: 

Pfeopks Education, with 'ts emphasis on linJdng 
educatiwtal change to poUt'cal chanp- and danoc- 
ralizing classrooms and sch jds, embodies a mmt 
dynamic form of critical pedagt^, rooted as it is in 
the realities of a whole society undergoing fransfor- 
mation. (Rc*inson et «d.,1991) 

What is at stake is quite simply power! Again, 
Robinson and Mentor (1991) quote Aronowitz 
andGiroux: 

power isbtrth a negative and pcsitive force...Iit J is at 
the root of all formsof behaviour in which people say 
no, struggle, resist, use oppositional discourse, and 
fight for a different vision of the future...The notion 
of power that underscores this positive view of 



sodal contnd takes as its starting w^t the empow- 

ermett of teachers and fte confirmation of their 
historifis and posriWHties. (Aronowitz and Giroux 

1987) 

Now it is not my intention to deny flte above, 
but rather (following Foucault) to amwd it 
powCT is at Ae root erf all forms of behaviour in 
which peoide say yes! Power is to be found in the 

construction of sut^vities appropriate to a 
particular vision of the world. In other words 
power always makes norn^. And education is 
intimately invdved with this jwocess! Looked at 
this way, power beamies proWematk. Of course 
Robinson and Mentor mi^t argue (if they were 
inclined to take issue with such a petit bourgeois 

notion) that they avoid the implications of such a 
cha^, because the vision which ii\fornis their 
practice is mm hierarchical and democratic 
Theirs is a practice designed to serve the needs of 
a hiture South Africa. However, the question of 
who decides such needs is moot. Presumably Ae 
progressive educator argues that such questions 
be decided through consensus, rather than by 
imposition. This is where education can play a 
role, hi democratic practice, the teacher is seen as 
a facilitator, rather than demigod-expert. As 
Sutherland (1991) argues: 

Media teachers need toacceptthatin traching media 
they do not need to control the learning siviron- 
ment as an expert, but rather enter into it as learner . 
alon^idethe pupils. They becomea facilitatorof the 

learning process- 
Now this, might to the aware, seem like the 
return of an old wolf in a new lamb's skin; in 
other words such a project seems suspiciously 
Leavisite. The Leavisite impulse was also initially 
a democratic (counter hegemonic) one. Leavis 
imagined a pedagogy in which the student is led 
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a imxsK of dkcussion ami delate to realitt a 
amsei^; a con^i^us not on a set of pre- 
existing set of values, but rather thnnigh the 
creation of tiiem (Bdl, 1^). The goal was the 
creatkm of an organic national culture! Now 
discusskms of where Leavis erred arc not 
ap]»Kq7ijate hone. I make the point simjHy to 
draw a number of ccmnections. Fot It is also the 
dream of the pn^ressive intdlectual to create a 
culture of consensus, whidi is appropriate to the 
iweds frf the maprity and to the needs of the 
time. However, (taking into aocsount what we 
have ak^y dmissed) tiie pn^re^ve educator 
refutes chaiges of ehtism by arguing that a 
p«^re»ive project is saved by its conunihnent to 
a theoretical and material practice allied to the 
task of liberation. Our task we are told is not to 
make 'evaluative judgments about (its) cultural 
and moral quality' (Sutherland, 1991) nor adopt 
what Bob Ferguson (1991b) calls a 'transmission 
model' of teaching, which implies 'that if you tell 
a stiKient what is right they win believe it.' 
Rather our task is a fadlitatoiy one, but not in the 
sense that it misunderstands itseU, propagating 
some crude empiricism, but rather as Bob 
Ferguson (19913) aigues, through a commitment 
to critical theorizing. 

(Theory)... is a practical necessity if Media Educa- 
tion is to fulfill its potential as a subject which 
engages in open and free critical enquiry, and which 
seeks practical applications for all its findings. 

It is thus around theorizing that much of the 
arguments for progressive practice rally. Media 
educators are called upon to place thernselves at 
the interface of a number of theoretical ti-aditions: 
reading representations as texts, interrogating the 
text for its silences, its absences, working out the 
relationship between the text as message and the 



text as product Media educaticmali^ thus work 
CHn the bcHd^ ttf textual and matoial i»ractice: 
t}»y deal b(^ in r^nssentation and ^luctuial 
fcnmaticm, they d^ both b idedo^ aiul desire, 
they examine berth the 'popular' and the canoni- 
cal, they study both the affiimed and the 
maiginalimi. 

At its best, theory distwdb the power of the 
'referent to speak all on its own' (Gaffer, 1981). 
We become aware of the ideok)gk:al lurking in 
the normal. It is tiieory that tdls us amongst 
otiier things, tiiat 'culhire does do work' 
(Lenlricchia, 1991). "Hius we discover, that 
'fenininity' and 'masculinity' are not secure 
ontotogical categories, but rather evasive 
signifiers, which do enormous amounts of 
cultural, sodal, economic and political work. 
However, certain theoretical traditions am also 
do damage to the emancipatory impul» of 
progressive practice. For it is also theory tiiat tells 
us that theory itself does not simply reflect the 
real, the truth: that theraies arc representation 
machines, that theories organize and model our 
world in ways complementary to their own 
structure, that theories imply representetions and 
that representations disguise intentions, tiiat the 
repressed in representation is nearly always 
jxjwer. 

Now it is here that the cracks in progressive 
practice start to appear. Eve Bertelsen, if we 
remember, asks... 'whose frames of references do 
meanings served (Bertiesen, 1991) The (unhappy) 
contention of my argument is, that theories and 
their commensurate representational modalities, 
often serve the needs of the intellectual class 
which creates them in the first place; that 
theori(M, in effect, issue ftx)m particular sites, and 
are more often reflections of the perceptions and 
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struggles erf the intellectual dass the 
pc^nilar. As Foucault (1980) aigues: 

Eadi sodety has its regime (rf truths its '^i^ 
p<ditics'oftnititlh«isAetyi»«rfdiscMirees^di 

it eccqrts and maSses func&m as true; the ntecha- 
iuHi»andinstai«!eswhk3»ouibleoitttodi8tingufah 
true and folse statanod^ Ae means by «4ii^ eadt 

is sanctkmed; the techn^ues aiui jmxedures ac- 
corded value in Ae aanifeition of tnitir; tiie status erf 
those who are cteBsed with sayii^ what counts as 

true. 

If Foucault is right, tl^ tnteUectaals are i»rt of 
the vast social machinery which transmits and 
regulates the producti<m and trareference of 
cultuial and economic capital We (whether we 
like it or not) are legitimation machixws. We place 
oureelves in a particular Tsi&6m to knowledge. 
Ours is a naturally evaluative proce^. 

Kant, the father' of the Enlightenment, wrote 
that. 

Enlightenment is man's rde^ from his self-in- 
curred tutdagp. Tutelage is man's inability to make 
use of his undwstanding without d»et1ion from 
another. (1987) 

Kant's exhortation 'sapere aude' (dare to know) 
became the motto of Enlightenment thinking. 
Universal reason was that which would ecpose 
the myths and prejudices that hinder the progress 
of the human race. Progressive intellectuals find 
themselves in tije imcomfortable position of 
endorsing Enlightenment thinking, while 
simultaneously, exp<»ing the mylholc^ical and 
ideological coordinates of pure universal reason. 
If knowledge is a kind of discourse, if theory 
denies the academic access to a reaUn of objectiv- 
ity and truth, if there is no Kantian sphere of pure 
reason, how does one justify one's knowledge 
claims? How does one protect against the charge 
of contingency? 



The essence of the attempt by intellectuals to 
handle problems of contingency aiKl rdalivism is 

impBdl in what has alrrady been said. Intdlectu- 
als substitute we call a 'strwig* Kition 
of reason for a 'weaker' voslon. By this I mean 
fliat intdlectuab attempt, dtho" implicitly or 
explicitly, to shift Ae burden erf knowledge from 
the a-priori bade to tiie theoreticaL However, the 
tlwOTfitical is now seen as cdonisod by liw needs 

of practical and popular engagement The 
theoretical is seen as a H'»e <rf shii^ reflecting, 
and in the sejvice of the oiiganic needs of the 
majority. This allows ti» intdlechial to cany on 
as if nothing has changed, or at least it provides a 
continuing and on^ii^ justification for our 
teaching and practice. 

This model of theoretical knowledge borrows 
from tlte physical sdenoes, in that it assumes that 
the knowledge claims of a theory are testable and 
verifiable Intellechials can thus disclaim that this 
knowledge belong to tihem, that they are its 
authors, or that it issues from their practice. 
Theory allows intellectuals to place themselves at 
a remove from any knowledge claim. More 
importantly, it allows the claim that the knowl- 
edge produced is liberatory, emandpatory, good 
(ie, applicable to all). Lyotard (1987) calls such 
theorizing metadiscursive. 

Metadiscourees attempt to legitimize their own sta- 
tus by providing some 'grand narrative' of under- 
standing, such as the dialectics of spirit, the 
hemeneutics of meaning, the emancipation of the 
rational or workingsubject.or the creationof wealth. 

These projects are all ultimately related to the 
universal good, the betterment of the human 
race. 

The seamier virtue of the metadiscursive, is 
disturbed by the realisation that intellectuals do 
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iH^^{^)r Iram or transmit facts. Rather, 
intefieduab leam and transmit the comf^ated 
ntethodi^ogy and history which has shaped and 
detomined tlffi paradigmatic course of their 
discipline. This introduces FcHicauIt's idea of 
discurdve formations: where we undei^tend 
disdplines as not so much attaiding to stable, 
essCTtial <*jects (such as Literature, or Madness) 
but as a sp»^e, in which objects emerge and 
undogo transfoimatiOT. TTtus, it is the disoireive 
rules of a discourse whidi establish the condi- 
tiom for the existence of an object. It is then the 
paradigmatic orientation of tte discipline which 
allows the intellectual to ^k, which provides 
tlw vary pitAlematic in which ob^cts and 
problems articulate themselves. 

Taten seriously this view complicates the role 
of the inteUectu?!, pointing to the multifarious 
problem of positionalily, both in terms of class 
and in terms of being the poss^sor of recondite 
form} of knowledge • knowledge and categories 
of uwJerstandin^ which do not necessarily 
evolve out of a contemplation of the object, nor 
out of the struggles of popular practice, but 
rather, evolve out of the enabling conditions of 
the discourse itself. 

Contemporary intellectuals exhort one another 
to reftain from imposing values and taste, from 
bludgeoning the student into submission before 
the holy cows of bourgeois culture. This project 
seems a positive one considering the realities of 
our South African situation. However, it is also a 
vexed one. Because while the intellectual rejects 
one kind of discourse he/she also sdects othere 
which just as insidiously 'determine, dominate, 
and even overwhelm the sub^ (Lentricchia, 
1980). Further (and this is crux of the matter) 
it is the argument of this paper, that the problem 



does not resolve itself in tite daim that our 
knowing is now purged of the prejudice of sexist, 
racist, Westo-oentric, bomgec^ oiltuie; or that 
our r^son is pui;g^ of its anpiiidst ai»i 
individualist roots, nor that our knowledge is 

now in the service of Ae wwking da^ and that 
its roote are therefore cnganic and universal. 

The act of deconstnictiim is always and 
neoe^arily an act of ream^ction. Wh«i we 
teach studraits to question or re^ one set of 
represoitaticms, we, ei Act implidtly, or explic- 
itly, invite them to accept another. For after all 
the progressive intellectual must teach some- 
thing? Our leaching must imply values, must 
imply cognitive maps of how the worid works. 
The point is that those maps more often Aan not 
grow out of our own practice. They do not 
OTiginate in the object itself nor in the student. 
Successful teaching is when the student is led to 
'see' that a particular judgment is conrect or 
apprc^riate: when the student has intuited 
enough of the theoretical rules to make the 
correct judgments for him/her self. This after all 
is the art of teaching.! 
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UNnW DMkiratHm on MMna MuMflM 



7^ d&:hmthn nm issu&i ummmwusly by the 
representatives of 19 mtions al UNESCO's 1982 
Intermtwml Syn^mium on lAedk Edumtim at 
GrunmU, Fedend RepuUk Germany. Jt is 
npmitHml here since miia tmhers may mil find it 
useful to (fiwte or cite in preparing mtionales, 
justifimtkms or exj^amtory documents rehting to 
m^ia ^uoition. 

We live in a woi id where media are 
ramipiesent: an increasing number of people 
spend a great deal of time watching television, 
leading newspapers and magazines, playing 
records and listening to the radio. In some 
countries, for example, children already spend 
more time watching television that they do 
attending school. 

Rather than comiemn or endorse the 
undoubted power of the media, we need to 
accept their significant impact and penetration 
throughout the world as an established fact, and 
also appreciate their importance as an element of 
culture in today's worid. The role of 
communication and media in the proce^ of 
development should not be underestimated, nor 
the function of media as instruments for the 
citizen's active participation in society. Political 
and educational systems need to reo^nise their 
obligations to promote in their citizens a critical 
understanding of the phenomena of 
communication* 



RegrettaUy niost inii»mal and ncm-fonn^ 
educaticmal s)^ten^ do Uttle to fmmiote n^ia 
educaticm or education communication. Too 

thegapbetwem educaticmal expertence 
tl^ of^ and the real world in wbidi ipeap]s live 
is di^bingly wide. But if tiie aigumotts for 
nwdia eduoition as a pq?aration for responsible 
citizenship are formkldUe^ now, in the very near 
future with the development of craimunication 
technology such as satellite broadca^ii^ two- 
way cable systems, television datfi systems, video 
ca^ette and disc materials^ they ought to be 
irresistible, given the incn^ing degree of choice 
in n^dia consum^^on resulting from these 
developments. 

Resr onsible educators will not ignore these 
developments, but will work alongside t^teir 
students in urtderstanding them and making 
sense of such omsequences as the rapid 
development of two-way communication and the 
ensuing individualisation and acc^ to 
information. 

TTiis is not to underesHmale the impact on 
cultural identity of the flow of irrfoimation and 
ideas between cultures by the mass media. 

Hie school and the family share the 
responsibility of prq[>aring the young person for 
living in a worid of powerful intages, wwds and 
sounds, Oiildren and adults need to be literate in 
all tiiree of th^ symbolic systems, and this will 
require some reassessment of educational 
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&idi a xea^e^ment might wdl reailt in an 
int^ted ai^m)adi to ^ te^diing of language 
and communkratkm. 

Media edtKation will be most rffective whCT 
parmts, tradm^, media pa:scmnel ami decision- 
maka^ all ackmnvledg? tiiey have a rede to play 
in developing greater critical awareness among 
listeners, vienrais and readm. Tlw grater 
integration of educational and c»mmuni<»tions 
systems would undoubtedly be an important step 
towards more effective education. 

We thmftm <all upon the competent 
authorities to: 

1. initiate and support wmprehensive medw 
education pn^rammes - from pre-school to 
university level and in adult education - the 
purix>se of which is to de\ elq? the knowledge, 
skills and attitudes which will encourage the 
growth of critical awaren^ and, consequently, 
of greater competence among the u^rs of 
electronic and print media. Ideally, such 
pit^ams should include tht analysis of media 
products, the use of media as means of creative 
expression, and effective use of and participation 
in available media channels; 
Z develop training cour^ for teachers and 
intermediaries both to increase their knowledge 
and understanding of the media and train them 
in appropriate teaching methods, which would 
take into account the al^ady considerable but 
fragmented acquaintance with media already 
pc^essed by many students; 

3. stimulate research and development activities 
for the benefit of media education, from such 
domains as psycholc^, sociology, and 
communication science; 

4. support and strengthen the actions undertaken 



or envisaged by U.N£S,CO- and which aim at 
CTcouragtng international coqxrmticm in mtedia 
^ucatioaB 

Cninwald, Federal Republic vf CennaTiy. 21 lanuaiy 1V82. 
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ftMMimmlaMoiis from Hm fralovM Cofloqiiy 



7^ coOapttf on 'Nm Directions in Media Educa- 
tion', or^ised by the British FUm Institute (Lomhn) 

f^theCentrdebmondel'Enseignementetdes 
i%CTis d'Infomatkm (Paris), tatA ^ in Touhuse, 
France, IS July 1990. Partidfmts were tiered the 
chsmx to pm one of three commissions, mh ofvMich 
ms to address particular problems in the field of 
m&lm education. The recommendations ofmh 
commission foUuw. 



CmmMmi li How cm ffc* pro. 
fMsloaol MOfila iMrHclpato In 
■mMm •flhrnrtlMT 

Media piofesskmals and profiessional educators 
agree on tlw following shared aims: we 
recommend in the context of freedom of 
expression and the right to communicate that we 
should: 

1. Promote the development of critical awareness. 
Z Initiate^mqects which enable learning of the 
skill which wiH give access to the communication 
process and to mean of expression by creating 
centres of production and training centres in 
media education. 

3. Promote the domcratisation of the media 
through ftcreased access to the means of 
production and distribution. 
4 Ensure that other instihitions besides schools - 
e.g. parents' assodalions, viewers' associations, 
adult and community education - collaborate in 



media educatioa 

5. Encourage and develop research on media and 
on media educalkm through the collaboration of 
thepartnere. 

Coantinloa III Str^ios fw 
■wite odocaHon in dffforonf 

COSHliiof 

hi making recomn^dations, membere 
emphasiMd the following principles: 

that all iMoposals shraiW be set in the context of 
unanimous support for the prindplra of media 
education otundated by the 1982 Gmnwald 
ConferHice; 

that all proposals stemmed from a recognition 
of the cultural and educational entitlement of 
shidents in eveiy country to a basic measui* of 
media education as defined Grunwald. 

Qearly, the channels through which 
recommendations should be made will vary from 
counhy to country. The foUowing general 
guidelines were agreed: 

that, whether nationally or internationally, 
recommendatioiK should be made at the highest 
possible level; 

that the procras of recommendation should 
nevertheless embody a dual stiategy, linking the 
lofty height of administration to the grassroots of 
teacher activity. Thus, for example, a 
recommendation appropriate to an international 
organisation like Unesco should also be brought 
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to fte attend erf teachM support groups and a 
diakjgue between them should be encouragpd. 

Recommendations were grouped under the 
bioad headings of Training, Resources, Networks 

and Evaluation. 



At bo* pre-service and in-servke levels, there 
should be training of two kinds: 

• for all teadwrs: a basic competency, rebted at 
the secondary and tertiary levds to their 
specialist disdpUiws and at the primary level to 
their general pedagogic dolls; 

• for interested teachers: training in greater 
depth, enabling the teauiers to handle more 
specialised courses. 

Training should include both the concept and 
understandings involved in media study and the 
pedagogical skills required to teach effectively. 

Academic courses a* university level should be 
provided in those countries where they do not 
already exist; o' itematively, funds should be 
made available to enable students from 
developing countries to attend such courses in 
overseas centres of excellence. 

A firm structure of organisational responsibility 
for training should be estabUshed in each 
country. 

ResouroBS. 

Funds should be released to enable applied 
research (i.e. projects conducted at classroom 
level) in media studies. 

Study materials should be developed which 
relate to the specific culturets) of the country of 
development; but these should be made available 
for exchange with other countries. 



An intematiwial network of media educators 
should be set up and widely publicised. 

Within eadi country, media teadwr groups 
diouW be est iblished, along the lines of ATOM 
(Australia) and AMES (Scotland), fw exchange of 
ideas, mutoal support, loWjying, etc. 
Networks of media professionals, prepared to 

act in the service of media education, should be 
set up; or, where they already exist (as in France), 
should be given every encouragement. 



The aims and objectives of media education 
programmes shouW be dearly formulated, to 
enable the evaluation of the programmes by 
providers, teachers and studente. 

In the spirit of the Convention on the Rights of 
the Child, the views of shidents should be taken 
hiUy into account at the planning, 
implementation and de^brieHng stages of media 
education. 

CoMHriMlmi IHs M«dki •dvcoMoii 
and <l»vloplng «oiiitfrl»» 

1. In developing countries, media education 
outside the formal educational system deserves 
particular attention. Educational activities of 
grassroots and non-governmental organisations 
are also especially important and the 
Commission wishes to stress those aspects of 
media education which enable individuals and 
groups to contribute actively to endogenous 
cultural development. 

2. An international survey of the numerous 
creative activities in media education undertaken 
in developing countries and outside of the formal 
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educathm system shcmld beccmdiKted by 
Ui^sco in a^odatkm with regioi^ 
cranmunicaticm research cutties. 

3. To fonnal and mm-ftrnnal media 
ediK»ti(m, Ccmimi^cn) reonnm^uls that a 
flexible training kit in med» educate usable 
also as distonce ^ming material shouU be 
dareloped by lading medk education coitres in 
cdlabcvation with Unesco« The trainii^ p^ge 
shnikl be tested in all legitms wift wbstantial 
dements rcflectii^ the specific needs in each 
legicm or sub-regkm suteequently included. 

4. In cdlaboration with international 
OT^nisations such as Unesco, {^rticipating 
schools and institutioi^ should seric to develop a 
twinning programme allowing the exdiange of 
nvedia educatc^rs within and between develq>mg 
and developed countries. 

5. Resource centra in media education to service 
sc1kk)Is and universities should be crested in the 
devdqmig worid, first at the regional and 
suteequently at the national level The centres 
should include a video and audio collection and 
basic production equipment for both print and 
electronic media. 

6- The exchange of training materials and 
research in media education should be reinforced 
in the context of the International Association of 
Mass Communication Researchers (lAMCR) and 
COMNET (Intematioff al Network of 
Documentation Centres on Communication 
Research and Policies). ■ 



APPINDIXIII 

Domloping itodki IchiraflM In MmlMOs 

National Confetence on Media Education 11 - 13 September 1990 



Thefdbmnng document tm prepaml by a committee 
itpfHrintoi at tite final pkmry sesmn of tfw first 
natuml omferencemM^m Educatwn m S Afrka 
entitled ""Dei^oping Medm Education in tte 19^.* 
7^ ammitt^ drew up this d^nmt from tfe 
resolutions and views express in f fe? fiml plenary 
se^ionoftlwamfewic^and ime r&fuested to 
disseminate it to dimse formal and non-formal 
educational bodies. 

■Molvfftom 9k CMchntom •! lb* 

C W i fOTS8S8» 

Ttia Co tif er a nce 

Two hundred and seventy educational planners, 
lecturers/ teachers and media workers from both 
the non-fonnal and formal education sectors 
attended this con£mnce which took place from 
11 to 13 September 1990. The confierence, entitled 
"Developing Media Education in the 1990s" was 
held at the Univeiisity of Natal, Durban and was 
oiganized by the Media ^^rce Qmtre of that 
university in consultaticm with a planning 
committee made up of membars from education, 
labour and service organizations. 

IfieFieUpf^udy 

Media Education - which aims to brroden the 
study of culture from a narrow examination of 
traditional literature to considering contempo- 



rary culture and media at a pedlar level as well- 
is a recent development in S Africa education 
and the confermre aimed to taring together Ihose 
initiatives kom throughout the country which, 
while valuable, are fragn^ted and isdated. The 
organizers belkve that Media Education, free 
from th<K« Iradftions of other disciplines which 
may have become stagnant or inappropriate/ has 
the potential to make a f^tive and crucial 
ccmtrilniticm to progressive education in a new S 
Africa. 

Delates believed that the bulk of media, and 
in particular S African media, presently reflects 
race, gender and class prejudices which reinforce 
the authoritarian aiui discriminatory nahire of S 
African society and education. Media education, 
on the otlw hand, has the potential to contribute 
to a democratic and equitable futiue for all 
citizens by nurturii^ a critical understanding of 
the media which would allow readere to be 
conscious of these prqudices and ^ereotypes. 
However, the role of Media Education goes 
beyond a deconstructive role to include, among 
other thin^, the potential to enrich other sublets 
and languages in particular as well as to provide 
an important integrative vehicle between subjects 
across the curriculum. 

fai^s&Niimtalioii of Mficfio Eiiucoliofi 

The conference called for the establishment of 
working committees comprising educationists 



from tile ibnxia! aiui mm-IFcHixial education 
sectcns to wi^ towaids the intnxliKtum of 
Media Educaticm into ptim^ry, seomdary and 
tetiary educition curricula. In order that Media 
Education be firmly established in S Africa, the 
conference felt that political awl educational 
leaders needed to be alerted to the implications 
ami potattial of Media Education and therefore 
provide funding for both training ard devdop- 
n«!nl (rf prf^ramn^ within non-foimal and 
formal education and ccnnmunity initiatives. 

Media Education should be impten^ted in 
three ways: firstly within language studies 
syllabi, secondly as a sub^ in its own right and 
finally across the curriculum. Delegates warned 
against approaches to media education - already 
evident in a^xcts of Media Education as prac- 
tised in swne departments of educatifxn in S 
Aftica - that relate it to the position of poor 
cousin of studies of language and literature. Such 
approaches r^ult in a misplaced emplasis on 
those areas ordinarily dealt wift in literary 
studies rather than those other elements that are 
peculiar to popular media forms. At the same 
time, it should also not Iw reduced to the acquisi- 
tion of mere technical production skills. 

Media Education, instead, needs to make 
learners aware of wider context in which 
media is produced; learners need to underetand 
the meaning of the messages, ownership pat- 
terns, production processes and how these relate 
to and reinforce political and social relationships 
in societies. In other words, the study of media 
should he designed to empower learners by 
makmg them critically aware of media l»th as it 
relates to school subjects and media in its 
broadest context. 
As such, Media Education should not be 



confined to those nwdia forms gei^ally associ- 
ated vn& h%h teduK^kjgy and soj^dsticated 
electrons media aidi as film and tdev^on, but 
that educators shcmld use those very media 
resources readily availal^ to them to ragender 
critical discussim. This disoisslcm shouki be 
linked to the reality of South Africa. 

The confereitce made it dear that any Media 
Educatiim curriculum shonM in^^e t^hera in 
its construction. In addition, tocher oiganiza- 
tions should immediatdy begin workii^ on 
devdoping relevant prc^ammes to be used by 
teachers in Media Education. 

Copyright Issues 

Finally, ddegates repeatedly spoke of the present 
copyright laws being a stumbling block in their 
efforts to teach media Those recent advance 

made in other countries regarding the changes of 
copyright laws where it pertains to education, 
need to be examiited. The conferenw i«olved to 
call for an urgent review of the present laws as 
they relate to education. ■ 



The essays assembled here were presented at a national conference 
on Media Education entitled "Developing Media Education in the 
19906", organized by the Media Resource Centre at the University 
of Natal in Durlfan. 

As a relatively recent field of study, Media Education is in a 
position to make a positive contribution to progressive education 
within South Africa, It has the advantages of the absence of 
stagnant traditions, but at the same time has a crucial need to both 
assess and consolidate the diverse and valuable initiatives of 
teachers and educational authorities. 

The keynote chapter by Bob Ferguson presents a comprehensive 
rationale for Media Education. Central to an understanding of the 
objectives is the issue that Media Education and styles of teaching/ 
learning are importantly linked. Media Education is outlined as a 
complex area with interlinking aspects and concepts. Of these, 
Ferguson stresses the issues of theory, of power and of pleasure. 

These considerations of pedagogy, theory, power and pleasure are 
picked up by the contributions that follow, which address the 
diverse approaches and developments. 

This book will hopefully promote both critical and co-operative 
exchange among educators in the field of Media Education. The 
development of this field of Media Education will in turn 
contribute to the development of students who are both critical and 
active and accordingly essential for a democratic future. 
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